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The Judependent, 


THROUGH THE DOOR. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





Tue Angel opened the door 
A little way, 

And she vanished, as melts a star, 
Into the day. 

And, for just a second’s space, 
Ere the bar he drew, 

The pitying Angel paused, 
And we looked through. 


What did we see within ? 
Ah! who can tell ? 

What glory and glow of light 
Ineffable ; 

What peace in the very air; 
What hush and calm, 

Soothing each tired soul 
Like healing balm ! 


Was it a dream we dreamed ? 
Or did we hear 

Tbe harping of silver harps, 
Divinely clear ? 

A murmur of that “‘ new song,”’ 
Which, soft and low 

The bappy angels sing— 
Sing as they go? 


And, as in the legend old 
Phe good monk heard, 
As he paced his cloister dim, 
A heavenly bird, 
And, rapt and lost in the joy 
Of the wondrous song, 
Listened a hundred years, 
Nor deemed them long, 


So chained in sense and limb 
All blind with sun, 

We stood and tasted the joy 
Of our vanished one ; 

And we took no note of time, 
Till soon or late 

The gentle Angel sighed 
And shut the gate. 


The vision is closed and sealed. 
We are come back 

To the old, accustomed earth, 
The well-worn track— 

Back to the daily toil 
The daily pain ; 

But we never can be the same, 
Never again, 


We that have bathed in noon 
All radiant white, 

Shall we come back content 
To sit in night ? 

Content with self and sin 
The stain, the blot? 

To have stood so near the gate 
And enter not ? 


_ Ob! glimpse so swift, so sweet, 

So soon withdrawn ! 

Stary witb us; light our dusks 
Till day shall dawn ; 

Until the shadows flee 
And to our view 

Again the gate unbars 
And we pass through. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 





THE MORALS OF MANNERS. 


BY H. H. 





Nosopy thinks of going to the dictionary 
for a definition of the word ‘‘manners,” 
and most people would-be surprised to 
know that one of the words there given as 
its synonyms is ‘‘morals.”’ Also that there is 
for this definition an authority quoted from 
the Old Testament of the Hebrew Bible. 
But this is the fact, and there is a foundation 
for this definition much deeper than the 





dictionary maker probably thought when 
he wrote it; perhaps deeper than Moses 
himself realized, when he gave to the 
Israelites God’s command that they should 
not ‘‘ walk in the manners” of the heathen 
nations, which were being cast out before 


them. 
Nothing is more common than the con- 


founding of manner with manners. They 
are not of necessity even related to each 
other; which is proved by this, that you 
shall see many a man who has a good man- 
ner, but bad manners, and vice versa. I 
have seen muny women whose manner was 
awkward, untrained to the last degree, and 
yet they had excellent manners; and some 
of the most suavely mannered people I 
know have the worst manners possible. 
Standards of manners may and must 
differ; differ so radically that it is not pos- 
sible for men of one sphere even to com- 
prehend the standards of another. Between 
the man of courts and the tiller of the soi 
there is a gulf wide as between inhabitants 
of different planets. But go deeper than 
standards, analyze radical differences, and 
but one law is found—one right and one 
wrong; one good and one bad. The only 
sure and exhaustive rule for good manners 
was given two thousand years ago by the 
the son of a carpenter; a man who it is cer- 
tain had never seen in his father’s house or 
among his friends anything like polished 
bebavior or technical courtesies of fine 


breeding. 
‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men should 


do unto you, do ye even so unto them,” 
was the rule. It was called a ‘‘ new com- 
mandment,” but it really was not. It was 
only acondensation of all the old ones; a 
statement of spirit, rather than letter; of 
principle, rather than detail, Men have 
called it a ‘‘Golden” rule, and their intent 
in so doing was to glorify it by linking it 
with the metal they held most precious; 
but the name has always seemed to me 
mercenary and trivial, in comparison with 
the beauty and virtue of the sentence. 
Surely, the earth holds some things more 
precious and many things more beautiful 
than gold; some things which gold cannot 
buy, and some by side of which the bright- 
est gold looks but dull and common—sun- 
light, for instance, and the light of the 
moon, a sapphire, or a pure ruby, or a 
white diamond of size. Surely, such a rule 
as the rule we speak of might have had 
from among these a phrase of comparison 
better, even if less curt, than the one it 
has received. But it has long been an un- 
duly accredited adjective, that word ‘‘gold- 
en.” Even forthe best possible state which 
the world could attain men have thought 
of no better name than the Golden Age. 
More common than the confusion in 
men’s minds between ‘‘ manner” and ‘‘man- 
ners” is the confusion between the desire 
to make others happy and the desire to 
please. One is selfish, the other unselfish ; 
one is of good manners, the other of bad; 
one is nearly universal, the other as rare 
as pure goodness itself; one is honest, the 
other tricky, and the tricky one goes about 
half the time masquerading so successful- 
ly in the honest one’s clothes that people 
are deceived into a most superfluous grati- 
tude for the apparent kindness with which 
they are treated’ Perbaps there is no form 
of bad manners which can go so long or 80 
far undetected as this. The only consola- 
tion in regard to it is that, when discovery 
and retribution do overtake it, they are 
complete and severe. No wolf in all the 


plain so shivering bare as is left the one 
that is stripped at last of his stolen sheep- 
skins, 

In spite of all that has been writien, and 
read, and thought, and talked on the sub- 
ject of good manners, the number of people 
who persigtyptly and honestly strive to 
cultivate them in themselves and teach 
them to their children is sadly small. Who 
can look around among his acquaintances, 
and, applying the strict standard, the inexor- 
abletest of the Golden Rule, discover many 
men Or many women who are not found 
wanting ? Happy man if he can find one! 
Happy manif, applying the same inexorable 
test to hisown daily walk and habit, he do not 
writhe guiltily in his secret consciousness of 
abominably bad manners. 

Why should this be true? Are we 
happier when we are selfish? Is the tem- 
porary comfort we gain as satisfying as 
the one we sacrifice ? Probably there are 
few of us so callous as to be absolutely un- 
disturbed in our minds while we are 
practicing outilittle selfishnesses. If weare 
bored, for instance, and permit the un- 
fortunate bore to perceive that heis tedious 
and to wish himself away before it will do 
for him to take his leave, are the few 
minutes’ extra time and freedom from bis 
presence that we gain by our incivility 
worth buying at price of our uneasy con 
sciousness that we have been rude? Is all 
the money, the time, the trouble we can 
spare ourselves in a lifetime by refrain- 
ing from bestowing pleasures on others 
equivalent to the discomfort of half-sus. 
pecting ourselves of meanness, churlish- 
ness even in little things? I trow not. I 
reckon that in the morals of manners, as in 
all other morals—if there be any other 
morals—acts and penalties and rewards are 
indissolubly bound up together, and ad 
justed in balances of a fineness and of a 
justice which no sleight of band can dis 
turb, no hypocrisy evade. 

Nothing would be more stupid than to 
claim that it is easy to live up to a high 
standard of morals in manners. It is very 
hard. Not a jot or tittle of the law will be 
left unfulfilled if we do it. And after the 
utmost of law in the letter has been met 
there will still remain the greater law of the 
spirit, without which the letter is of no ac- 
count; in fact, only kills, instead of mak- 
ing alive. 

But justin so far as we do not live up 
to the highest standard in these regards we 
are barbarians. In the purely savage state 
all men’s manners are alike. The two 
great passions of hunger and love control 
action and determine relations. Fighting 
is the one simple method, and selfishness 
the one simple motive. The distinction be- 
tween the purely savage man and the savage 
beasts that he kills and eats does not go 
much beyond the surface. The human 
animal, having a somewhat larger brain 
tissue, is more skillful of contrivance than 
his fellows of the forest, and comes off, on 
the whole, best in a struggle as to which 
shall eat or be eaten. From this state of 
pure savagedom to the utmost refinement 
of manners which civilization has attained 
is simply a sliding scale of degrees of con- 
trol of and disguise of these two great 
governing passions. The morals of manners 
teach their control; the surface technics of 
manners teach their disguise. The technics 
are of great value, no doubt. No teacher of 
the morals may dare despise them; but 
complete mastery of the technics can no 


than the committing of ‘‘ Hardee’s Tactics’’ 
to memory can make a man a great soldier, 
On the other hand, because the most suc- 
cessful practicer of the technics may. be 
often at heart a violator of all the morals 
is no more a reason for underrating the 
morals than. the fact that one man had 
passed off on us a counterfeit half dollar 
would be a reason for rejecting the next 
man’s good coin. Yet this is a danger 
which many sturdy and blunt-spoken per- 
sons run into. In a singular paradox 
of perversity, by reason of their very re 
spect for good manners, they violate them 
or neglect them; which is almost as much of 
a practical bull as if a man should commit 
petty larceny to prove that he understood 
the eighth commandment. Such persons 
would do well to read the words of no less 
a statesman than Burke. He did not dis- 
dain to write at some length concerning 
manners, and he says: 

‘*Manners are of more importance than 
laws. The law touches us but here and 
there, now and then. Manners are what 
vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or 
debase, barbarize or refine us by a constant, 
steady, uniform, irreversible operation, like 
that of the air we breathe. According to 
their quality they aid morals—they supply 
them or they destroy them.” 





A SABBATH IN THE. YOSEMITE, 
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BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D, 





I HAVE written in these columns of a 
Sabbath on Mount Washington, of one on 
the Catskill, and of one beneath the Mat- 
terhorn. Amid the hurry of travel let me 
jot down for my INDEPENDENT readers (of 
eighteen years’ acquaintance) a few features 
of a very bright Sabbath in the grandest 
amphitheater which the Creator has hol- 
lowed upon this continent. This isthe very 
word for the Yosemite. It is an amphi- 
theater, and the finest effects are obtained 
not by climbing to dizzy perches and look- 
ing down; but by standing io the center of 
the Valley and looking upward. Our cozy 
little hotel stands midway between the en- 
trance to the Valley (at Inspiration Point) 
and Mirror Lake, which lies at its ndrth- 
ern extremity. Eight miles lie between the 
two points and a new glory breaks upon 
youatevery step. 5 

This morning at subsise the Sentinel 
Rock, which rises immediately behind our 
hostelrie to the bigbt of 3,300 feet, was in 
deep shadow. - We could see his first rays 
kindling on Eagle Point, which rises to the 
same altitude on the opposite side. The 
white flag which floats from that ecagle’s 
eyrie looked no larger than a sheet of note- 
paper. The day-dawn is a good time to 
see the great Yosemite Fall, because its 
waters are swollen by the snow-meltings of 
the previous day on the mountains, and no 
hot sun has been drinking them up during 
the clear, bright night. Wonderful nights 
we have bere, too, for the pellucid atmos- 
phere seems to bring the stars down to the 
very roof of the Valley. That “ Yosemite 
Fall” is a perpetual fascination to me. 
The ‘‘ Nevada Falls ’’—in the vast ravine at 
the northeastern end—is a sublimer object, 
for nearly the whole volume of the Merced 
River is there plunging down a precipice of 
some seven hundred feet in one tumultuous 
foam and shooting out its spray to the 
distance of five hundred yards. The Yosem- 
ite Fall is a floating veil or scarf of snow- 
white foam, that swings down the moun- 
tain-side for fifteen hundred feet. Before 








more give a man genuinely good manners 


the basin of rock is reached the air parts 
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the descending waters and spreads them 
into the shape of a hollow triangle, so that 
@ person standing in the basin and looking 
upward beholds a hollow spire of waters 
above his head loftier than Trinity Cburcb. 
When the sun smites upon it he sees a spire 
of flashing diamonds. The winds swing 
this descending scarf of waters to and fro 
and it changes formevery moment. Some- 
times the jets from the brink of the preci- 
pice take on the appearance of white rock- 
ets, which gracefully move downward until 
they burst into ten thousand glittering 
drops and even dissolve into vaporous 
spray. Fine as is the ‘‘Staubbachb,” of 
Switzerland, the Yosemite Fall is far su- 
perior to it in hight and in volume of wa- 
ter; for the fifteen hundred feet of sheer 
straight descent over yonder is only half of 
the downward leap, for tbe stream col- 
lects its scattered forces and takes a broken 
leap of six hundred feet over several ledges, 
and then a final plunge of four hundred 
more to the level of the Valley. Fighting 
their way down ngainst the adverse cur- 
rents of wind, the foaming waters form a 
scatter.act of 2,600 feet—probably the loft- 
jest yet discovered on the globe. 

As the sun rides up into the beavens to- 
day the stupendous wall of granite in 
front of our hotel is in a blaze of light. 
His rays are reflected with such fierceness 
that by noon the rock becomes like a heated 
furnace. This granite wall is the face of 
the ‘Three Brothers,” and it rises in a 
plumb perpendicular to the hight of over 
3,000 feet. Along its sides may be seen 
a narrow shelf, marked by green bushes. 
Along that dizzy shelf wiods up the horse- 
trail, which Professor Schaff and his com- 
panions took yesterday, on their tiresome 
assent to Eagle Point. ‘‘ I would not take 
that ride again for an hundred dollars,” 
said the Professor to me, when hereiurned. 
** Yet I was well repaid for the fatigue by 
a magnificent outlook over all the snow- 
peaks for many leagues.” It requires a 
cool head and steady nerves to make some 
of the assents in this region—especially if 
& man undertakes to climb by ropes and 
iron bolts to the summit of ‘‘ Half Dome.” 
That is a feat almost equal to scaling the 
Matterhorn, 

The weather to-day has been sv iurrid 
that even those who had no scruples against 
Sabbath excursions were unwilling to face 
the glaring heat on those upper ledges and 
sandy trails. We have had a day of ex- 
ceeding quiet, with not a breath of air 
stirring in the lower valley, and not one 
saddled pony has been brought to the door 
fora mount, In spite of the heat, a goodly 
number of guests from the three hotels 
gathered into a cool, comfortable hall for 
_ worship of Him who piled these everlast- 
ing altars of granite to his praise. It was 
a genuine Evangelical Alliance service 
which we held. Sojourners from many 
states and many denominations joined in 
hymns of loyal love to the same Saviour 
and drank together out of the same deep, 
cool well of Gospel truth. I took for the 
theme of a talk to my fellow-travelers that 
passage in the one hundred and seventh 
psalm which deseribes ‘‘God’s own 
road to his own rest,” Several guides and 
drivers were present, and I observed three 
or four Indians seated at the door. Dr. 
Schaff led our service of prayer and song; 
and when it was over a few of us went up 
toa small Indian encampment in a neigh- 
boring forest. 

The remnants of the ‘‘Chowchilla” and 
** Yosemite ” tribes still linger in these hun- 
_ting-grounds of their fathers, picking up a 
scanty subsistence by fishing and provid- 
ing game for the inns. We found the 
group of red men and women gathered 
around their huts, made of branches of 
trees. Some of the women, with mops of 
black hair over their coarse faces, like 
Fiji Islanders, were grinding acorns, aud 
others were kneading the acorn-flour into 
dyspeptic bread. One comely squaw was 
fondling her bright-eyed papoose. Dr. 

Schaf asked them to be quiet for a few 
moments; und then he offered a fervent 
prayer for them and for their people, scat- 
tered over these Western wilds, like the 
leaves of a tree which seems already dead 
at the top. Poorcreatures! They listened 
as to an unknown tongue. In these later 
years the sound of the rifle and the car- 
bines of Uncle Sam’s cavalrymen have been 
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more familiar to these Western savages than 
the voice of prayer or of Gospel love. 
What to do for the outgoing red men of 
the wilderness and for the incoming yel- 
low men from China are quegtions that 
demand the wisdom that cometh down 
from above. 

Soon after five o’clock.the sun wheeled 
around behind the co 1 rock of ‘El 
Capitan,” and the air rapidly grew cool. 
I went out into the green field that lies im- 
mediately in front of the Yosemite Fall, 
and found myself in the center of a mag- 
nificent amphitheater. Tothe south towered 
the ‘‘Cathedral Spires,” ten times the 
hight of Trinity steeple. Opposite them is 
‘*El Capitan,” a rock mountain of white 
granite, fluted with delicate lines down its 
perpendicular front; then comes the 
shadowed face of the “ Tbree Brothers”; 
and beyond it to the north are the ‘‘ Royal 
Arches,” immense sculptures “in the form 
of a Norman arch in the face of the gran- 
ite cliffs. ‘‘ Washington’s Column” com- 
pletes the amphitheater on that side. 
But the most surpassing sight was ‘“‘ Half 
Dome,” glowing in the rays of the setting 
sup. It is a lofty crest of solid, bare gran- 
ite, rising 4,730 feet from the Valley, and 
one-half is rounded like the dome of the 
Capitol at Washington. The other half 
has split off by some convulsion and fallen 
into the Valley. The face toward the Valley 
is perfectly vertical and is striped with dark 
hues, which give it the appearance of an Al- 
pine glacier, discolored by dust blown 
against it. 

As I stood gazing up at these towers 
reared by the Almighty, I said to a lady 
near me that the waterfalls were to me the 
especial glory of the Yosemite. ‘‘ No,” 
she replied. ‘* These rocks are, to my view, 
the most overwhelming objects ever 
created. I sit and study them all day long, 
and they grow more stupendous every mo- 
ment.” Her judgment was that of a vast 
majority of all who come hither to study 
the autographsof Jehovah. But how these 
giant countenances of granite are lighted 
up by the play of the pure white cateracts 
that pour down from those everlasting 
brows! 

Till the evening shadows filled the lower 
valley I stood and gazed up at Sentinel 
Rock, and Half Dome, and Cloud’s Rest, 
with its coronal of snow. It grew dark 
around me; but the cliffs above still shone 
white with a radiance as from an unseen 
world. And so, when the shadows gather 
in that ‘‘valley ” we soon must tread, may 
the rkdiance from Heaven fill all the upper 
sky; and then ‘‘at evening time it shall be 
ight!” 

YOSEMITE VALLEY, CAL., June 30th, 1878. 





THE LIQUOR LAWS OF NEW YORE. 


BY JAMES PORTER, D. D. 








THE recent efforts of liquor dealers and 
their friends to modify these laws in the 
interest of the traffic has had the good 
effect of stimulating inquiry into their 
character and adaptation to the objects pro- 
posed. They all assume to be aimed at 
‘the suppression of intemperance,” not by 
probibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
but by regulating it. The object is good, 
and is perhaps as fully secured as is possi- 
ble by the license system, which during 
a trial of more than two hundred years has 
been proved to be a sad failure. It is folly 
to attempt to suppress so great an evil by 
licensing the sale of that which produces it. 
No one would thivk of suppressing other 
crimes by licensing men to commit them. 
I do not say this to indicate that in the 
present condition of society a prohibitory 
law would be preferable to existing arrange- 
ments. “Laws are of little use where there 
is no public sentiment to enforce them. 
The history of prohibition proves this 
conclusively. Maine and Massachusetts 
had reduced the traffic to very narrow limits 
by moral suasion and the enforcement of 
their license Jaws before they struck for 
prohibition; while the other states, operat- 
ing politically more than morally, obtained 
a similar law, which they had not strength 
to enforce, and losteverything. Utter pro- 
hibition will naturally follow a right public 
feeling and practice with regard to the evils 
involved. 

The first business of the friends of tem- 





perance is, therefore, to persuade the people 





to the practice of total abstinence from the 
use of all intoxicating beverages. The 
means of doing this are many and power- 
ful, and can be made effective, es- 
pecially in country towns, if properly em- 
ployed, so that there will be no sufficient 
demand for liquor to pay the expense of a 
license. This is the present state of the 
question in many places where licemge is 
admissible. If all who are now pressing 
‘** prohibition,” ‘‘ local option,’’ and other 
desirable modific sitions of our laws would 
combine to commit everybody to teetotalism, 
they would reach their object sooner and 
safer than by making it a specialty, as some 
are now doing. This is a point to which 
all classes of temperance reformers can 
work in harmony, though they may be 
bigoted politicians, 

There is another particular on which they 
may combine in many places with complete 
success. I refer to the enforcement of our 
present license law. Our New York law 
has many excellencies—more than most 
people imagine; and, if properly improved, 
would exclude the traffic generally from 
country towns. Let us look at a few of 
them: 

1. It provides for a ‘“‘board of commis- 
sioners of excise in each town, consisting 
of three citizens, to be elected by a majority 
of the voters, which board shall have power 
to grant license to any person or persons of: 
good moral character who shall be approved 
by them, permitting him or them to sell and 
dispose of liquor at any one named place 
within said town,” etc., strong or spiritu- 
ous liquors, wines, ale, and beer in quantj- 
ties less than five gallons at a time. Mark 
the language. They ‘‘shall have power” to 
license persons of ‘‘ good moral character, 
who shall be approved by them.” They are 
not obliged to do it; but may, if they judge 
the public good requires it. They may 
license many, few, or none, as they please; 
but are required tocharge from thirty to one 
hundred dollars for each license they may 
grant. 

Hence, if a majority of the voters are 


_opposed to the sale of liquor, they will 


elect a board that they know will grant no 
license. This has been done in many 
towns, which enjoy all the benefits of ‘pro- 
hibition, so far as the retail trade is con- 
cerned, our laws prohibiting such trade 
without license, Other places have not 
reached this hight of perfection; but have 
elected men who will grant no license ex- 
cept to respectable hotels, where needed to 
accommodate travelers. This excludes all 
the little drinking-holes, beer-shops, etc., 
which are more corrupting to the common 
youth of a place than hotels, kept by unex- 
ceptionable characters. ° 


We visited a town recently which is 
waking up to its rights and interests. Its 
board of excise was elected without proper 
consideration, a majority being in favor of 
granting a few licenses. Meeting about 
the 1st of April to attend to their busi- 
ness, they were surprised to find not the 
applicants for license or their doughty en- 
dorsers; but a board of temperance men 
and women, who poured out sucha flood of 
argument against all licenses that the 
alarmed board adjourned without action, 
leaving some dozen rumsellers to suspend 
business or violate the law. Early in May 
they met again; hut encountered the same 
difficulties, with such additions that they 
deemed it inexpedient to say yes or no, and 
adjourned over for a week or two, when 
a friend of temperance met them, with law 
in hand, and proved that they were un- 
lawfully convened, the statute forbidding 
them to meet oftener than once a month. 
This blocked their wheels again and left 
their thirsty suppliants to wait till early io 
June for a decision whether they might 
or might not sell, If all the teetotalers 
of the different temperance organizations 
shall follow up the business, as they 
now seem disposed, the next election of 
one man, next winter, will show an out- 
and-out probibitory majority in the board 
and end the liquor trade in the town for 
some time to come. The law is so construct- 
ed that temperance men can vote on the 
subject of license without interfering with 
any other question. The members of the 
board are elected separately and alone and 
have nothing to do with other interests, 
Republicans, Democrats, or third-party men 
may vote for a no-lfcense candidate, irre- 
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spective of bis particular stripe of politics, 
and still adhere to party lines in all other 
respects. 

2. Another favorable feature of the law 
is that all licenses are to be displayed by 
their holders at their places of business, The 
absence uf such display in a liquor store is 
regarded as presumptive evidence that it is 
an unlawful establishment. 

3. The restrictions of the law are another 
important feature of it. ‘‘No licensed inn, 
hotel, or tavern-keeper,” or any other 
licensed person, is allowed to sell or 
give any alcoholic liquors, personally, 
or by his wife, servant, employé, or 
other agent, to any Indian or ap- 
prentice, without the consent of his 
master, nor to any minor under the age of 
fourteen years, without the consent of his 
father or mother or guardian, under penalty 
of ten dollars for each offense; and, if con- 
victed of the crime of selling or giving to a 
minor, he shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and be liable to a fine of twenty- 
five dollars. Nor is he allowed to sell or 
give intoxicating liquor to anybody on the 
Sabbath, or on election days, near the polls, 
or between the hours of one and four o’clock 
of any other day. The same is true with 
regard to drunkards, paupers, or intoxicated 
persons, In fact, the law forbids the grant- 
ing of a license to any person to sell spirit- 
uous liquors and wines, to be drank on the 
premises of the persons licensed, unless such 
person proposes to keep an inn, tavern, or 
hotel and has sufficient ability to accom- 
modate travelers, to the extent of three 
spare beds, with good and sufficient bedding, 
stabling, ete. 

The object of this writing is to show 
temperance people in this state that they 
need not wait one moment for any new law 
whatever. They have the power, in country 
towns, at least, to largely drive the desolat- 
ing evil from among them. What they 
need is faith, and zeal, and organism, and 
hard, united work, to mold public opinion. 
It can be done. It is the cause of God and 
humanity, and must be laid upon the con- 
science of the Church and the world. We 
gain little by complaining about the law, 
the times, or politicians, or even by praying 
to God todo what we can do ourselves. 
Joking will not accomplish it. The people 
must be made to see that the responsibility 
rests on them—on the fathers and mothers, 
sons and daughters of the present day. It 
is not a mere matter of option whether they 
shall resist the coming destruction. It is 
their duty. They owe it to God, themselves, 
and the community. When they shall 
speak out in tones of alarm and sympathy 
something will be done; but they wiil 
never do it till they stop tippling, and sign 
the pledge, and openly enter the arena. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Tne Apostle James asks the question 
‘What is your lite?” and answers it: ‘‘ It 
is even a vapor, that »ppeareth for a little 
time and then vanisheth away.” May it 
not also imply that, besides its transitori- 
ness, life is in a vapor—a fog? We know 
80 little. We cannot see. We are envel- 
oped in mist. No wonder that so many 
are asking: ‘‘ Why should these things be?” 
We walk by faith, not by sight. We are 
nearing the Eternal City. Soon we shall 
pass out of this fog—this transient mortal 
life. Just as, the other morning, incoming 
down the Hudson by rail, a dense fog set- 
tled down over everything—so dense that 
I could not see the river, close by us, much 
less the Palisades beyond it—but before 
reaching the city the fog lifted, the mists 
rolled up, and we entered the city under a 
clear blue sky; so with life, it may be 
clouds and darkness now, ‘‘but at evening- 
lime it will be light,” and we shall at last 
‘* know as we are known.” . 

We cannot see in a fog, and there’s no 
use trying. Settle yourselves down to that 
and when you cannot see believe that 

‘* All is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be His sweet will.” 

But I want to speak to you this morning 
of our real life. Our Divine Teacher has 
told us ‘‘ that a man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.” Wehave fallen on times when’ 
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of burdens or are being swept from be- 
neath us. Crash after craeh; failure 
after failure; till the question is less who 
will next go down than who is able to 
stand. And if the life is in the abundance 
of the things, then the life will go with the 
things. 

What is real life? I think the best 
definition of life is love; as the best defini- 
tion of love is life. 

The power of any life is in the admira- 
tion of the heart for some object. If self 
in any form isthe object, sooner or later 
we shall find that ‘‘alife of self is a living 
death.” When the object we have toiled 
for is gained, we shall be surprised how lit- 
tle thereis in it. As Stanley, the explorer, 
tells us, when Africa was crossed, after 
their long and weary expectation of reacb- 
ing the coast, he says: ‘‘Our object once 
attained, we were surprised that we did 
not feel such a fondness for the things of 
life that we had hankered for.” And 
adds: ‘‘ Had I sickened after our arrival at 
the sea, it would have been almost impossi- 
ble for any physician to attempt to restore 
me; for it would have been against my 
wish, for 


““* What's won is done. 
Joy’s soul lies in the doing.’ ”’ 


A friend of mine, the wife of one of our 
ministers toa foreign court, told me that 
after the occasion of her first presentation 
to the queen was over, and she was re- 
turning te ber home, she sank back in ber 
carriage, as she drove from the palace, and 
in utter disappointment exclaimed: ‘‘Is 
this all!” 

Weare slow in learning the truth that 
the human soul is too large for any but God 
to fill. 

There is a higher life than a life in 
“things.” There is a love for the human. 
(I would touch this subject of human love 
most tenderly.) My heart aches for the 
women who are saying: ‘‘May you never 
know 

“* What those have felt who leved but one 
And saw that loved one go.’"’ 


It is strange, as Whittier says, that, 


“With so much gone of Hfe and hope, we still 
live on.” 

If the veil could be lifted from human 
hearts, what hunger we should find for 
human love which is never satisfied. With 
many others the wine has given out. 
‘‘They have no wine” now. ‘They go, in- 
deed, through the duties of life; but the 
spring is broken. And many more never 
get what their nature craves. I knew a 
noble girl once who hungered for buman 
love as, it seemed to me then, I bad never 
known any one to hunger. Her life had 
been a cramped one. Her father, a repel- 
lant nature, had never been known to kiss 
his children; and her mother a selfish in- 
valid, receiving constantly the attentions 
of this noble daughter, without giving any 
love in return, When I became acquaint- 
ed with her, [ endeavored to present to her 
the true Christian life. Like many others, 
she had already entered upon what they 
call a religious life, which is often anything 
but a satisfying life. She went the round 
ot duties, said her prayers, attended her 
church, and so forth. She told me one 
day, while saying her prayers, she uttered 
the cry of her heart: ‘‘O God! give me 
somebody to love me!” God appeared 
more real to her than ever before and 
seemed to bend over her lovingly and to 
say: ‘* Wilt thou let me choose for thee?” 
She was afraid he would deny her the de- 
sire of her heart; and so she said ‘‘ No”’ to 
God. ‘‘Give me human love!” <A. short 
time afterward she married a noble man, 
full of love for her, on whom she lavished 
her affection. One day, while riding in 
her carriage, she leaned back and said to 
herself: ‘I amsatisfied now. I don’t need 
God!” Instantly this passage of Scripture 
was applied to her, as though a voice had 
spoken: ‘She that liveth in pleasure is 
dead while she liveth.” 

I was only permitted to see her on 
her reception day. Instead of the re. 
ception expected, there was crape on the 
door. I entered the bridal-chamber, where 
everything was elegant; where all that 
affiuence and taste could do to please the 
young bride had been done by the devoted 
husband, But there he lay, the pride and 
idol of her heart, cold in death. Three 
weeks from the dev they were married she 









turned one morning to say to her busband 
‘* My darling!” but he was gone from her. 
And she was left desolate. 

There is no use in shutting our eyes to 
facts. A friend brought me some beauti- 
ful flowers the other day. Among the rest 
was a camellia, the most perfect one I had 
ever seen, without the slightest mar or sign 
of fading. So beautiful was it, I thought 
I would put it ina separate vase. As I 
stood looking at it, it commenced to give 
way in the center, and instinctively I cried 
“Oh, don’t!” and, putting my hand up, tried 
to hold it together and prop it up with 
other flowers. But it was all in vain; it fell 
to pieces. That ishuman love. When you 
think you are satistied, your idol vanishes. 

I would not say: Love husband, or lover, 
or darling less. No. God wants you to 
love them. But bring in the never-ending; 
or when they go there will be a blank. 

There is a love that holds on when death 
has taken. Many years ago I tested the 
power of this love; and never since my 
darling child left me in that long ago have 
I felt I had no ‘‘Mamie.” She has had 
better surroundings than her mother’s and 
has been cared for as I could not have 
cared for her, and I still have my daughter! 

We cannot love too much. Idolatry 
comes in cutting off from God, and that is 
sin. 

There are many women called rich. 
They have everything that money can buy, 
and yet have poverty of human love. If 
the veil could be lifted from poor buman 
hearts, we would see not only poverty, but 
hunger. I sawa woman whose busbang 
had presented her with rare and costly 
diamonds. As I gazed at them, I said: 
“How lovely!” 1 was startled by the 
tone of her voice, as she made answer, 
for tones of voice mean a great deal to 
me: ‘‘ Yes, they are very beautiful, but 
very cold!” That woman had no love at 
the back of the diamonds to make them 
warm. She knew they were the gift of 
her husband; but she also knew they were 
meant to cover the lack of the one thing 
which her heart craved. Love alone is 
life. 

I was deeply interested, when visiting the 
famous galleries of Paris, to observe the 
student artists who patiently sat day after 
day trying to catch tbe spirit of the old 
masters. How absorbed they were! Only 
one thought possessed them. They were 
intent on transforming the genius of that 
painting to their own canvas. Just so 
Paul sets Christ before him as his model. 
“For to me to live is Christ,” says he. 
Paul’s life was bound up in Christ’s, My life 
ishid with Christ in God, was his exclama- 
tion. Oh! this admiration of heart for an 
object. If you can get the admiration of 
the human heart fixed on the Divine Christ, 
you are among the everlastings—you have 
eternal life. It is not so much “seeing 
faith,” as one has said; but living in the 
power of it. God is the need of the human 
soul, Friends may fail and disappoint 
you. God, never. What we must have is a 
life that is love and a love that is tife; and 
that is in loving God. 

There is a restfulness in loving God. 
There are many who go through the forms 
of prayer and do what they are told is duty; 
but all their life is outside. A minister 
once said: ‘‘My duty is in religion; my 
pleasure outside of it.” There may be 
religiousness without Christian life. Dis- 
abuse yourselves of the thought that 
churchmembersbip or formal religion is 
all. I joined the Church when in my fif- 
teenth year; but I had much unrest, be- 
cause my religion was not real. God was 
not real; Heaven was not real; the future 
was not real. 

I wish you would mark in your Bibles 
just these words, found in Matt. v and 
48th verse: ‘‘ Your Father in Heaven is 
perfect!” How much restfulness there is 
in that thought. If we really believe it 
and act as though we did, we shall rest. 
My Father is perfect! He is the sovereign 
of the universe. He knows all that is go- 
ing on. He neither slumbers nor sleeps. 
Not a sparrow falleth to the ground with- 
out his notice. He knoweth my downsit- 
ting and mine uprising. He will perfect 
that which concerneth me. He bath hold- 
en me by my right hand. 

As soon as faith comes we have hope and 
gladness, and rest in the love of God. 
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And when this love is shed abroad inthe 
heart it sets us out on errands of love to 
others. Do you know how many there 
are all around you who in these fearful 
times are on the edge of starvation? Seek 
them out. There is joy in living for God. 
Love to God is never dissociated from love 
to our neighbor. 

Two women called on me one morning. 
One of them said to me: ‘‘I bave brought 
this woman to see you, for she is in 
trouble; and I heard that you were a good 
woman, ard sol came to you.” I replied: 
** Well, my friend, what can I do for you?” 
She could not speak. She had never 
begged in her life. The other womnn an- 
swered for her: ‘‘ She has so many children 
and they have bad no breakfast.” It need- 
ed no more. The story wastold. If God 
did not send bis love flowing through our 
hearts to others, I don’t know what would 
become of these sad cases. I am glad that 
I can say to all: The grandest things are 
those which we can have without money. 
Some people don’t know what “ without 
money’? means; but they are only in a 
small minority. I can say to people: You 
may have God. And Heaven is only a 
little way off, and it will never have to go 
under foreclosure of mortgage. Aye, and 
you may have this life here. ‘‘ For this is 
life eternal, to know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent.””, And did He not say: ‘‘T am the 
life”? 

‘* To be made with thee one spirit 
Is the boon that I lingering ask ; 
To have no bar ‘twixt my soul and thine, 
My will to echo the will divine, 
Myself thy servant for any task. 


Life! life! I may enter through thee the dotr, 
Saved, sheltered forevermore !" 





SERENA * 


A TALE IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
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CHAPTER SECOND, 





Av daybreak the vessel lay at anchor in 
the harbor of the Island. 

Serena was awakened by a strange atill- 
ness. It was that silence of Nature hitherto 
unknown to her; a silence sometimes more 
ecstatic than music. Only the silver ripple 
of waves beat time to that sweet pause. 

She found Harold upon deck. The sail- 
ors had all gone ashore but one, who, 
leaning idly upon the railing, waited to 
row them in. 

And there before them lay the Island! 
There lay the Island, with its valley in the 
midst of hills, that held it from the sea; 
fair as another Eden. With winding 
roads, rich woodlands, and soft banks of 
verdure; cottages nestling in foliage, groves 
of pine, and orchards; cattle and quiet 
flocks; vineyards sloping through the sun- 
shine, avd streams between the hills; an 
island lovelier than her dreams. To her a 
miracle, Only one night between the dis- 
mal city, pinched within its prison-walls, 
and this breathing valley, bathing itself in 
light anddew. God had madea new world 
for her while she slept. 

Harold’s Island and hers; for, standing 
beside her as she took the first long look, 
“This is our home,” he said to her. ‘ This 
is our home.” 


Very stately seemed to her the mansion 
of dark stone, with Jong piazzas, a tower, 
and a shining dome, standing upon an em- 
inence shaded by elms, and approached by 
broad paths, winding through shrubbery 
and lawn. 

And stately was the housekeeper, Ceeny, 
who met them on the steps; middle-aged, 
with eyes and hair of iron gray; tall and 
commanding in figure. Withscanty words 
of welcome she received Serena and led 
her into the ha)l—a hall like some rare pas- 
sage in an old, old story; mystery and an- 
tique comfort aud romance combined. 
Serena’s eyes brightened as she glanced 
from the smoothly-polished floor, reflecting 
quaint furniture, to the old-fashioned fire- 
place, with benches in its chimney-corners; 
ard thence to the dusky organ filling the 
space between stairs, that ascended on 
either side, lighted faintly from the dome, 
and surrounded by pictures of time- 
ripened tints, framed in the oaken wall. 

From the hall Ceeny conducted up-stairs, 
to a chamber adjoining her own; and here 
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the child paused with her guide face to face, 
cast one searching glance at the tall figure 
and stern countenance, and then with 
blushing timidity approached her and put 


her hand in hers. And, not displeased, 
Ceeny bent down to hear the whisper: 
‘* Please to try and love me as well as Mar- 
garet did.” 

‘We shall see,” was the reply, ‘how 
well you behave.” Then, at the ringing of a 
bell, hastening her to breakfast, ‘‘I am 
sure you must be hungry, my dear,” she 
said, “‘ for children always are.” 

Such a pretty breakfast-room, all lined 
with pale crimson and curtained with 
fresh white; and the table spread beside 
a window, opening upon a fragrant garden. 
For Serena familiarity had not robbed a 
single luxury of its fullenjoyment. Every 
object afforded pleasure. The smooth cloth, 
figured as with frost; pearly cups and sil- 
ver urns; fresh eggs, rich milk, and dain- 
tily-served meat. How Margaret, she 
thought, would enjoy these. Clusters of 
fruit; and honey, golden honey, dropping 
from its crumbling cells on to a crystal 
plate. 

Ceeny wondered the child ate so little, 
not imagining there could be a breakfast 
too good to eat, 

The remainder of the morning was spent 
in an introduction to various departments 
of the house, occupied by busy servants— 
the kitchen, the dairy, a great storeroom, 
the housekeeper’s especial pride, and lastly 
the conservatory, fragrant with Southern 
flowers gnd merry with tye chirping of 
birds. Serena remembered ber own rose- 
tree, left with Lizette, so often deplored. 
‘“*T would not have grieved for it,” she 
thought, ‘if I had known what redder 
roses were waiting for me here.” 

In the afternoon, with her hand in Har- 
old’s, she visited the valley, enjoying a 
near view of the cottages, the factory, the 
lighthouse, and the mill: and by nightfall 
bad learned the leading features of the 
Island—alphabet of the life promised 
therein; characters that, uniting day after 
day in manifold combinations, should spell 
out for her a story to inscribe on some 
fading leaf for time, and in God’s book 
to all eternity. 

Onthe evening of the Sabbath, as autumn 
winds blew coldly over the Island, a fire 
was kindled upon the hearth in the hall; 
and near it in an arm-cbair was Serena, her 
light figure bent forward and her head 
resting upon her hand. In fancy she filled 
once more the empty space around her 
with people who had been assembled there 
for evening service—sailors, workmen, and 
farmers; women who lived in those still 
cottages and children who played in green 
yards. She wondered if these new faces 
would ever seem to her more real than pic- 
tures; and whether the so real to herself 
was like a dream to them. 

Mr. Clare came through the arched door 
of the conservatory, and, calling her to him, 
drew a couch beneath the hanging lamp 
and gave her a place by his side. He bad 
brought a book from his library, and said 
she might examine the engravings. She 
read on the cover ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and 
asked him what paradise was meant. 

He answered: ‘* The earth’s; man’s first 
bome—Eden. Did you not know that it 
was lost?” 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘I knew of Eden; for 
my mother told me often of the lovely Gar- 
den in which the Lord walked, of the ser- 
pent, and of an angel who came afterward 
with a flaming sword.” 

He found for her the representation in 
the book. ‘‘A sweet place,” she said, 
holding the picture to the light. ‘‘Sucha 
smooth river and strange trees. But why 
were there no children in that Garden? 
Were the angels afraid that if they should 
let them in they would pull the buds of 
flowers and frighten away the birds?” 

He told her the gift of Paradise was 
made to man, to be after a little time taken 
away. He needed to know what sin could 
lose. Afterward, when the first Eden was 
closed, every one born to the earth received 
a gift most like it, which is a garden in it- 
self—Childbood. ‘‘Every child,” said 
Harold, ‘* has an Eden of its own.” 

** Where is mine?” she asked. 

He answered: ‘‘ The Paradise lies in in- 
nocence; and is lost by sin. Whenever 
you do wrong you are goigg step by step 
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heavy gate will be closed upon childhood, 
and will not be opened again.” 

She looked to him half smiling, and said: 
‘« My little brother did not lose his Eden.” 


He turned the leaves of the book to oth- 
er pictures; and, when she had examined 
them awhile, read to her of the visit of 
Raphael to Adam, and the banquet Eve 
spread in the cool bower—how 

* Raised of grassy turf 
Their table was, and mossy seats had round. 
And on ber ample square from side to side 
All Autumn piled: for Spring and Autumn here? 

Danced hand in hand "; 
and explained in simple words something 
of Raphael’s discourse—tbat everything 
whicb is but matter and seems dead is lifted 
up from one form to another, urftil it is 
wrought to spirit, and so touches eternity, 
bidding her mark how God makes nothing 
to waste, but carries every atom through 
a vast progress to perfection, and even 
that which seems most dead to immortal- 
ity. 

“So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk; from thence the 
leaves 
More airy ; last, the bright consummate flower 
Spirit odorous breathes. Flowers and their fruit 
Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed 
To vital spirits aspire; to animal 
To intellectual.” 

He pointed out to her the bust of Milton, 
above the library door. She looked at it 
long, and said: ‘‘ It must be very old. The 
colors are all gone. It is asif asheet were 
over a dead man’s face and we cannot 
see through.” oa ° 

“It is well,” he answered, ‘‘to know 
even the outlines of the features of good 
men.” 








The prison-like tower, to whose grated 
apertures Serena, standing in the garden 
below, often wistfully peered, was not only 
inaccessible from the outside, but appar- 
ently quite disconnected from the house. 
Between it and a wing of the main build- 
ing lay the flower-garden; and from this 
spot was visible the dead-wall, with loop- 
holes no wider than a man’s hand, while 
on the opposite side, facing a thicket of 
pines, was a large window, too high to be 
reached without a ladder. 

Various were the speculations in which 
Serena indulged concerning this strange 
edifice; and when at last she discovered a 
mode of ingress her conjectures received 
only an additional zest. 

One morning she was in the conserva- 
tory, when her father passed through. 
Pushing open a door whigh, being painted 
to resemble corresponding panels, she had 
never before observed, he descended a 
flight of steps into an underground arched 
passage, dimly lighted by a single lamp. 
She, following half way, saw him at the 
end unlock another door and ascend simi- 
lar stairs, leading, without doubt, into, the 
isolated chambers above. Never being in- 
vited to pass beyond, this vault-like pas- 
sage, with its ghastly lamp, conducting to 
the locked tower, becume in Serena’s im- 
agination a haunted space. ‘‘ Does this, 
too,” she silently asked, ‘‘ belong to the 
past?” 

For she recalled Harold’s words in a late 
occurrence. An Italian grayhound, neg- 
lected, before Serena's arrival, for the sake 
of more rugged and more intelligent dogs, 
had gratefully received her attentions, 
gradually attached itself to her as its mis 
tress, foliowed her from place to place, and 
at night would steal into her chamber, to 
sleep at her bedside. This graceful crea- 
ture wore e collar marked “ Helena”; but 
Serena, remarking that it was always called 
‘*Snow,” asked her father why it should 
be taught one name and wear another. He 
said it had been named “Snow” because 
its feet were white and touched the ground 
8o lightly. 

‘*But why, then,” she persisted, ‘‘is the 
other name marked upon the collar?” 

And be answered, in a way that forbade 
further questioning: ‘‘ Helena, my child, 
belongs to the past.” 


Beyond the limits of the valley Serena’s 
searching eyes explored. 

**I see plainly,” said Ceeny, ‘‘that the 
telescope must be taken from this room. 
You neglect your work and strain your 
eyes uselessly; for what can there be on 
these barren hills worth looking at?” 
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away from the glass, ‘“‘ there is something 
very worth looking at—a little hut upon a 
hight, between two pines. I have been 
watching for the hermit.” 

‘‘A hermit?” repeated Ceeny, contempt- 
uously. ‘‘ What put that foolish notion into 
your head? There are no hermits on this 
island, child. If there is any building be- 
yond the factory—which I doubt—it is 
probably something of Philip May’s con- 
trivance—a rough tent or a booth of 
boughs.” 

‘‘And who is Philip May?” asked Serena. 
“Is he an old man, with a long white 
beard anda cross upon his breast; and 
does he live all winter in that lonely 
place?” 

Ceeny explained that he was a cousin of 
Mr. Clare, who had been with him from 
childhood asa brother, and that he was 
soon coming to the island and would be 
during the winter Serena’s tutor. ‘‘ Tie 
room next yours,” she said, ‘‘ which has 
been locked, is his, and is full of paints 
and brushes and odd figures—a sad, dis- 
orderly place, for he is an artist.” 

“An artist!” exclaimed Serena, her eyes 
and cheeks glowing with pleasure. ‘And 
does he paint delightful pictures, like those 
in the hall? Please tell me all about 
him.” 

“‘There’s not much to tell,” answered 
Ceeny, dryly; ‘‘ but that he paints and 
wanders.” 

“To those furthest hills?” But Ceeny 
did not reply, and, standing beside her, 
hoping to hear more of the painter, Serena 
was suddenly rebuked with the words: 
“You will have but a short play-hour, I 
am thinking.” 


‘‘Ah!” she said, ‘I forgot my work, 
Never mind, I shall soon finish it.” She 
took her sewing immediately; but her fin- 
gers moved slowly. ‘‘ He paints,” she re 
peated to herself, ‘‘and he wanders. 
What a beautiful life.” 


In the lodge at the gate of the mansion 
grounds dwelt, with her two grandchil- 
dren, an old woman, who, having occupied 
the place before Harold’s arrival, consid- 
ered herself the possessor of a claim upon 
the island equal, if not superior, to his, 
and consoled herself with this illusion, 
while, infirm with age, blind, and lame be- 
yond all hope of cure, she was in reality 
the least possessor in the valley. 

Old Hetty boasted of her age. She was 
proud of the numerous trophies she bore of 
a protracted contest with that indefatigable 
enemy, Time. Young Hetty, her grand- 
daughter, rejoiced in youth, Her pride was 
in the strength and agility lent to her by 
health, in the glow of life’s flame upon 
her fresh cheek, and in the conquests of her 
fiery eyes. Fearless, high-spirited, impa- 
tient of restraint, careless alike of others 
and herself, if her brother had resembled 
her, 'twould have fared ill with the aged 
woman, dependent upon these young peo- 
ple for the supply of her daily wants. 

One evening, just after sunset, Serena, 
returning from a ramble, looked in at the 
door of the lodge. Old Hetty was alone. 

‘* Who's there? Who’s there?” cried ber 
tremulous voice from the bed, as her ear 
caugbt the sound of footsteps in the dry 
leaves at the door. 

“It is Serena. Shall I come in?” 

‘*Come in. Come in, if you like. But 
there’s nothing here. Nobody here, only 
me. No fire, no supper, no Willie. It’s 
Willie’s night at the class. And Hetty? 
Oh! Hetty’s a-roaming. Roaming, always 
a-roaming.” 

“Willie has left plenty of wood,” said 
Serena. ‘‘1 can kindle a fire.” She raked 
the embers from the ashes and adjusted the 
logs, carefully fanning the flame. And 
when the cheerful blaze shone through the 
room and dispelled the chill evening air 
old Hetty muttered her satisfaction. 
** And now, if I only had a morsel of sup- 
per,” said she. ‘If you could just step 
into the pantry and get me a bit.” 

Serena willingly prepared supper. While 
she was serving it, quite engrossed with 
the pleasure thus afforded, a sudden rude 
laugh burst from the doorway, and, turning 
quickly, she saw the mocking eyes of 
young Hetty, who assailed her with ges- 
tures and exclamations of ridicule, that 
soon quickened into passionate expressions 
of scorn and anger. 





“You are nothing—a miserable beggar, 
picked out of the streets! lt is Mr. Clare 
I hate. And what do you suppose he 
brought you from the city for? For chari- 
ty? No,indeed. He wants you for a spy; 
to creep with your babyish ways into peo- 
ple’s houses, and then go home and tell 
your discoveries to him. Oh! you need 
not look so innocent. You haven't lived a 
dozen years among beggars and thieves for 
nothing. But you need not come here. 
Just tell him so. And tell him it isn’t 
every one he has taught to call him the 
‘master’ and that he can keep at work 
coining money for him. It isn’t every one 
he can deceive with his smooth ways into 
staying here ‘out of the world,’ shut up 
in this island, that’s nothing but a prison, 
with him for the jailer of us all.” 

By this time Hetty’s voice, as well as 
her eyes, seemed on fire. Serena, pale 
with astonishment that such language 
could be used of her father, whispered a 
trembling ‘‘ good night” to old Hetty, and 
was about to go home, when the excited 
girl sprang forward, grasped her firmly, 
and, before she had chance for resistance, 
pushed her into an adjoining room and 
locked the door. A repetition of the 
mocking laugh forbade appeal. Serena 
stood quite still, ready to cry; but, with- 
holding tears, heard the feeble voice re- 
monstrating, but not a word of response. 

As soon as her eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness, she perceived a window, 
not far above the ground. She opened the 
casement, and found beneath her a hedge 
of briars, into which she descended; but, 
notwithstanding her utmost caution in 
pressing between the thick boughs, her 
gown was torn and herself wounded by 
the thorns. Gaining the grove beyond, 
now gloomy in the dusk, she saw the 
figure of a man groping among the trees 
and evidently avoiding her approach. She 
quickened her pace pust him to tbe path, 
and then, without one backward glance, 
darted up the lawn. 

When she reached home, she was repri- 


‘manded by Ceeny for her long absence; 


and, as no excuse was offered by exposing 
the unkindness that had occasioned the 
mishap, punished for the torn skirt by 
being sent immediately to bed. Tired and 
grieved, the cheerful repose of her own 
room failed to soothe her. Merry voices 
from the hall, where the servants were 
assembled for their accustomed brief pas- 
time, seemed to mock her banisbment. 
Even ‘‘Snow” bad forgotten to-night to 
come up-stairs. It was the hour, too, when 
her father occupied himself in his tower- 
room, the place always locked to her. ‘‘ No 
one is thinking of me,” she sighed. 

Homesick even at home, she sobbed her- 
self to sleep. She awoke at midnight, 
with a confused recollection of trouble. 
Calm moonlight filled the room with 
saintly rays, transfiguring every-day things 
and charging the air with peace. A full 
light fell upon the painting at the foot of 
Serena’s bed. It was a picture of children, 
and one—crowned with stars as with 
kindled roses—lovelier than the rest 
from the arms of his mild mother smiling 
looked down. On his knees rested a bas- 
ket of cherries, from which he gave clus- 
ters to the children below ; and they, too 
eagerly grasping the fruit to look up to his 
face, received unconsciously the love that 
poured upon them from his brimming eyes. 

“TI could win even Hetty,” thought 
Serena, ‘‘if I could be as kind us that per- 
fect child.” 

For days after her adventure at the 
lodge she either avoided that entrance or 
flew as breathlessly past as if the passion” 
ate girl with red-brown hair and red-brown 
eyes had been ‘‘ a lion at the gate.” 

Harold had brought to Serena from the 
city three pieces of cloth for new gowns: 
two of ordinary material, suitable for coun- 
try walks, and the third fine and soft and 
of her favorite color. She called it her 
pride; compared it to the forget-me-nots in 
the garden, and to the sky where against 
the white lighthouse it looked most blue; 
exhibited it to every one in the house: and 
arranged it in all the folds she could invent, 
until, seized by a new impulse, she rolled 
up the cloth and wrapped it in paper as it 
came. 
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doorway, looking out into the deepening 
dusk. Her hands held back from her fore- 
head the thick waves of hair, and her eyes 
pierced the distance with such a burning 
and impetuous longing as youth only feels 
when hated trammels-hold it from the 
world. 

‘* Hetty,” called a soft voice at her side. 
“It is Serena. She bas come to ask you 
to grant her a favor. Do not refuse. 
Hetty, my father brought me three new 
gowns.. | asked himif I might do with all 
as 1 liked, and he gave his consent. Two I 
have kept for myself; the other is for you. I 
want you to take it for my sake. If I 
should see you wear it, 1 would be very 
glad, for then I[ should know we are 
friends and this is the sign. Have it made 
avd wear it to the Sabbath service. See, I 
lay it by your side, and I shall not forget 
to look for the sign.” 

It may have been that Hetty was already 
penitently touched by the silence Serena 
had observed concerning the rude act, for 
which, doubtless, Hetty bad anticipated 
reproof from Ceeny or Mr. Clare. It may 
have been the mode of offering, or per- 
haps only the caprice of a propitious 
mood; but the gift was not refused. And 
on the Sabbath at the evening service, 
sitting in the firelight, robed in the soft 
folds of the blue gown, with her face pil- 
lowed against masses of bright hair and 
her whole expression softened, as she 
seemed to listen, in a dream, to the Scrip- 
ture and the prayer, she presented such a 
vision of beauty and glowing youth as 
drew many admiring glances to the place— 
that safe place, filled to-night by roaming 
Hetty, for the first time in many months; 
and for the last time also in a long, long 
while to be. 

“I wore it,” she whispered to Serena, as 
she passed, ‘for your sake. Not for his.” 





The promised teacher came. 

** And you are Philip May?” Serenasaid, 
in a soft-bold way, as she stood before him 
for the first time, and looked as steadfast- 
ly into his face as if he were himself a 
picture. 

“T am Philip,” he returned, smiling. 
“ And which of the fairies are you?” 

‘Nota fairy,” she replied. ‘If I were, 
I would paint with bright colors and wan- 
der very far.” 

‘*So, if you were a fairy, you would stray 
away?” 

‘* Yes, To stay all day upon the hills 
and at night sleep in your little hut. Will 
you not sometime take me with you? I 
believe I could walk there.” 

‘* What hut do you mean?” 

‘* Your’s, upon the hight between those 
two pines that swing in the wind.” 

‘* | have none there,” he said. 

‘*Ceeny thought so. But, if not, it must 
be a hermit’s, as I thought at first. And 
some day we can go together and see him.” 

This proposal Philip did not regard; but 
he talked with her on other subjects, in 
such a gay and winning manner it appeared 
when she had been with him an hour that 
she had known him all her life. 


Ceeny conducted Serena’s domestic ed- 
ucation with diligence and _ precision, 
awakening her every morning at sunrise 
and exercising her in active household 
duties until the hour appointed to meet 
Mr. May in the library, to be instructed in 
studies suitable to her age. When these 
lessons were finished, and she had accom- 
plished a task in needlework, measured by 
Ceeny, she was at liberty till night. 

The hours of freedom were exceedingly 
precious, for then in every direction she 
explored the island; yet never so far but a 
wish ranged beyond. She visited the cot- 
tages and the factory, and soon knew all 
the people of the valley, winning their 
friendship with her smiles, her intelligent 
animation, and quick sympathies; but still, 
and especially among the children, holding 
a place apart. 

Mr. Clure brought Margaret and her 
boys for a visit at Christmas, as he had 
promised; and the season was observed 
with happy festivities, after which winter 
passed rapidly away and spring came. Its 
first flowers, its first buds were a great joy 
to Serena. A joy were the opened win- 
dows, the new leaves of life unfolding 
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everywhere, and showers that brought 
bright dimples to the grass. A joy was 


the wide sea, blue as the sky, which also 
knew the Spring and took her beauty into 
his great heart. 

Serena told Ceeny, in confidence, that of 
all bright angels the dearest was Spring. 
But Ceeny said Spriug was not an angel at 
all. 








She went down to the beach one April 
afternoon, wearing, like Red Riding-hood, 
a scarlet hood and cape and carrying on 
her arm a basket, containing ‘‘fresh eggs 
and butter and a wheaten loaf.” 

The tide was low and from the beach to 
the lighthouse the sands lay bare, making 
a path by which ‘‘ Lighthouse Jack,” as the 
valley children called the lamp-tender, 
received his visitors. He must have caught 
a glimpse of the red cloak fluttering along 
among gray stones; for he stood in the 
narrow archway, ready to greet Serena 
with extended hand and his usual quiet 
ejaculation: ‘‘ Very good! Very good!” 

He was a diminutive old man, dressed all 
in gray. His voice was low, and gave to his 
words the singular effect of being uttered 
far off. His eyes—as eyes in natural expres 
sion do always—accorded with his voice. 
They seemed in a dim way to see through 
and beyond the object on which they 
looked. He did not smile as he spoke; but 
Serena knew instinctively that she was 
welcome. Taking his hand, she entered the 
apartment that served at once for kitchen, 
bedroom, and parlor, and even workroom; 
for here was a table, covered with paste- 
board frames of baskets and boxes and 
seashells, dull in color, but delicately 
shapen, set in long rows in the order of 
their size. These, with varnish and glue, 
completed Jack’s materials for the compo- 
sition of toys, which he manufactured with 
tasteful skill, and whenever he had a sufti- 
cient quantity completed sent to the city 
for sale. 

Serena disclosed the contents of her bas- 
ket; and then climbed into the high chair 
that stood beside and overlooked Jack’s 
work-table and which served on occasion 
as a ladder to reach the steps that wound 
upward to the lamp, drew a book from 
her pocket, and said: ‘‘ I thought you would 
like to have me come again to read to you, 
while you work.” 

‘*Very good!” said Jack, settling him 
self with alacrity to his task. 

It was the Testament. She read in Mat- 
thew the story of the centurion’s servant; 
but she had not proceeded far wheu she 
was interrupted by approaching voices, 
and presently appeared a group of children, 
bringing shells to sell to Jack, who re- 
ceived them in unmoved silence, notwith- 
standing various efforts on their part to en- 
gage him in conversation with sallies that 
awakened among themselves shouts of 
laughter. Silently he examined the tiny 
wares, paying for them in pennies and 
carefully returning all broken or imperfect 
specimens to their owners, whom, imme- 
diately after payment, he dismissed with a 
wave of his hand. ‘‘ Poor idiot!” they 
said, as they went back to their play. 

Serena resumed her reading; but when 
she came to that verse—saddest and dearest 
of verses—‘‘ The foxes have holes and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son 
of Man hath not where to lay his head,” 
touched even in her childish bosom with a 
sense of that loneliness, she paused. 

Jack had pushed aside his work. His 
eyes were raised, and his face illumined 
with such beaming intelligence as for the 
moment transformed him into another be- 
ing. But the ray vanished as he unclasped 
his hands and bent again over his table, 
saying,slowly,sadly, it might be reverently, 
in that far-off tone, his old, familiar words: 
“Very good! Very good!” 

Serena on her way to the beach had 
met her father, walking with the foreman 
of the factory, and apparently too deeply 
absorbed in conversation to notice her; but 
the fact proved otherwise, for he came 
down to the lighthouse, to fulfill a promise 
he had once made of taking her up to the 
lamp. 

From the lamp’s dizzy hight, looking 
down upon the valley, clothed now with 
the first lovely tints of spring, gradually 
deepened into the shadows of the dark 
cliffs, Serena received her first impression 
of that wondrous harmonizing and refining 
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power in the province of the ideal—dis- 
tance. But she could not believe that those 
tiny specks, creeping sluggishly along the 
ground, were the people she knew. 
‘What poor little nothings we would be,” 
she said, ‘‘if our thoughts did not reach so 
far.” 

_ She turned, as she spoke, to Harold, who 
was looking seaward, intently observing a 
vessel tacking toward the harbor, but 
which while he watched put about and 
scud away before the wind. It bad been so 
near that Serena could distinguish figures 
on deck—all sailors but one, and that one 
a woman, who stood forward, her face 
toward the island and her long veil flying 
backward in the breeze. 

When Harold went below, Serena heard 
him speak to Jack of the ‘‘strange sail,” 
now almost out of sight. And Jack re- 
peated, musingly, as one who cons a mem- 
orandum: ‘Schooner; clipper-built; rak- 
ing masts; name, ‘Italia’; figure-head, an 
eye.” 

That evening, when the servants had left 
the hall, Harold opened the organ and 
played; played his choicest music, though 
his listener knew no rule of harmony nor 
a single passage from the operas of the 
great masters. 

Serena listened with flushed cheeks and 
downcast eyes; and listened well. Not 
that by learning she understood; but that 
in simplicity she loved. When it ceased, 
she came to his side and whispered: ‘‘ My 
mother had a sweet voice. It was sweeter 
than a song.” 

Music has a way of its own to reach the 
soul; its own silken thread to wind through 
the labyrinth of thought to Love’s bower. 
There in the depth of that solitude, where 
no stranger ever comes, it utters the secret 
of life; sways us at will with tenderness or 
with passion, with touches alike of the 
past and of the future; giving the magic 
of adream to what is only real and start- 
ling us at the reality of that we only dared 
to dream, making desire dearer than ful- 
fillment and regret sweeter than hope. 

There is not a moment of the soul that 
has not found in music its answering tone; 
nor a pulse of the human heart that beats 
not time to some sect tune, old as eternity, 
yetever new; high as Heaven, yet familiar 
as the earth; dear as life and deeper than 
the grave. 


He asked to see the relics he knew she 
possessed. She brought them from her 
own room; and they were so few they 
easily lay in his hand. There was a brace- 
let, with a miniature set in the clasp—the 
likeness of a man, with fine features and a 
broad brow, whose large, dark eyes were 
slightly turned away. 

“T never can make it look «at me,” 
Serena said, sorrowfully; “ but [ think my 
mother could, she loved it so.” 

There was a plain gold ring, the dying 
woman had taken from her finger and 
given silently to her child; and a handker- 
chief, with folds across it, that had been 
bound around the hands after death, to 
hold them in the attitude of prayer; and 
folded in the handkerchief a lock of hair, 
like Serena’s, only a shade darker. 

“‘T used to feel her long curls on my 
cheek,” she said, ‘‘as she bent over my 
bed, to kiss me at night.” 

She knelt beside her father and cried 
bitterfy. His hand rested upon her head; 
but he did not speak. When at last she 
arose, composed, and folded her treasures 
together, he took from the sunny curl one 
tress and laid it carefully away. 

An hour later she came to bid bim good- 
night. She found him as she had left him, 
sitting in hisarm-chair. Without a word, 
he lifted her in his arms. 

**Good-night,” she said, moving away; 
but, looking upward, saw a sign in his 
eyes that held her for a mument motion- 
less—the sign not, indeed, of weeping, or 
that he had wept, but that he wished he 
might. 





Hon. Caki ScHURzZ’s secretary in the Inte- 
rior Department is said to be a graceful young 
lady from Nebraska, *‘ with elegant manners, 
winning ways, a musica) voice, and a determin- 
ation to study hard.” She is an experienced 
linguist and a good short-hand writer, and 
answers all his French, German, and Italian 
letters. Her name is Anna B. Irish ; btit other- 
wise she is a genuine Yankee girl. 
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Iv was pleasant to hear, a few weeks ago, of 
the continued existence in Amherst College 
of a Society of Religious Inquiry. That such 
asociety had existed at no very remote date I 
knew. How it had fared, quite recently, [ had 
not known. It was conceivable that the young 
Christian men of this college had exhausted 
all possible subjects of inquiry ; and, finding 
that they had nothing more to learn, had dis- 
banded. It was also conceivable that they had 
come to the conclusion that inquiry into relig- 
ious trath is unlawful or, at least, perilous, 
and had, therefore, resolved themselves into a 


“ Society for the Preservation and Propagation 
of the Form of Sound Words,”’ or something of 
that sort. Either of these courses of conduct 
would have given great comfort to some 
worthy persons; but I own that I was not at 
all sorry to hear that the young men of this 
college still supposed themselves to have 


something to learn about religion and still 
persisted in asking questions, And it at once 
oceurred to me that I could make no better 
use of this hour than to devote it to a careful 
study of ‘*The Conditions of Religious In- 
quiry.’? 

I assume that the questionings of this socie- 
ty follow two lines: ‘‘ What must we think ?”’ 
and ““What ought we to do?” You are look- 
ing about you to tind some good work; you 
are trying to determine which of the many 
callings open to you is the one for which you 
are best fitted and the one that most needs 
you. Yet this problem cannot always be settled 
until the previous question has been heard ; 
“Whatis truth?’ And this question, difficult 
though it be, none of us must put aside, No 
matter to what calling you may be looking, the 
first thing to be considered is character, and 
character rests on convictions of truth. You 
Want to find the truth because you want to 
build on it, and also because you want to ally 
yourself with it and to muke it known to men, 
For, whatever may be the kind of service which 
you propose to yourself, you do not fail, I 
trust, to accept for yourself, with all humility, 
the confession of Him whom we worship as 
our Lord and follow as our Leader: ‘* To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness to the 
truth.”’ 

To bear witness to It, you must know it; and 
to know ft, you must search for it; and what I 
wish to speak to you about is not so much the 
methods of finding it, as the conditions of a 
successful search for it. 

First among these | would put /everence, 
Religious inquiry must respect the past. The 
Kingdom ef God that is now in the world has 
always been here. Our past was the present 
of Plato, of Paul, of Bernard, of Luther. 
“This live, throbbing age’’ is no more alive 
than were the ages whose records are now 
written in faded lines on crumbling parch- 
ments. God has always been in the world, 
quickening the thoughts of men, communing 
with them in secret places, stimulating them 
to heroic deeds, and “all the dark of time” 
reveals his presence and his glory. If we 
wish, therefore, to know all about God's 
Kingdom in the world, we must study the past, 
and we must study it reverently. The present 
is the child of the past, and we cannot discern 
this time without some knowledge of earlier 
times and a disposition to find in them the 
guiding hand of the same Power that directs 
the events of our own lives. There is a large 
class of religious talkers among us who have 
nothing but contempt for the past. Old times, 
old manners, old beliefs are to them not 
worthy of s moment’s consideration. Experi- 
ence is a schoolmaster whose tuition they 
flout. They think that they can evolve from 
their own consciousness a truer philosophy 
and a better social order than tbat which is 
evolved in history. This temper may be no 
more prevalent in this land than in the older 
lands; yet there are peculiar reasons for its 
prevalence here. Our form of government is 
(or, rather, is popularly supposed to be) an 
anomaly in politics. The founders of our na- 
tion are described as baving discarded all the 
teachings of the past and as having struck out 
for themselves in a new way of government. 
The American system is supposed to have no 
relation whatever to the “effete despotisms” 
of Europe. It is a bran-new invention, as 
completely disconnected with the past as are 
those characteristic American products, the 
Cardiff Giant or Mr. Barnum’s Petrified Map. 
That is the popular impression about it. And 
it seems to be argued that, since our fathers 
invented a new government which has proved 
a great success, there is no reason why we 
should not aleo invent a new philosophy and a 
new religion ; that, in fact, it is ratber incum- 
bent on us to do 60; that it is as much against 
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American principles to listen to the voices of 
the past when they speak to us of sacred 
things as when they speak to us of things sec- 
ular. 

But the student of political science knows, 
of course, that the popular notion about the 
original character of our government is a de- 
lusion. He knows that the American system, 
iu all its essential parts, is a growth, rather 
than a discovery. He finds its roots striking 
down through centuries of European history. 
The new elements in our political structure are 
but few. There is some rearrangement of the 
parts, some variation of the organism ; but the 
system, as a whole, is the product of develop- 
ment, and not the product of invention. 

This is a fact with which the amateur re- 
ligion-builder may well acquaint himself. It 
ought to suggest to him that human society 
in all its parts is continuous; that the spon- 
taneous generation of a social orderor of a 
religious system is no more likely to take place 
than the spontaneous generation of a physical 
organism ; and that, since we are the heirs of 
the agesin all things, we ought to value our 
inheritance and seek to appropriate it to our 
own uses, 

Those thinkers who attempt to cut them 
selves loose from the past, who disparage and 
contemn all the thought and the work of 
former generations, sometimes call themselves 
radicals. Radicalism, in their understanding of 
it, seems to be eomething without roots. A 
plant like this suddenly springs up now and 
then and promises rapid growth ; but by and 
by, when the sun is up, it is scorched, and 
because it has no root it withers away. 

The spirit and the method of an irreverent 
and rootless radicalism are not the spirit and 
the method by which the search for religious 
truth can be successfully prosecuted. 

Reverence forthe past does not, however, 
require of us a wholesale endorsement of the 
things said and done inthe past. [ may ven- 
erate a man like Charlemagne, or a man like 
Cromwell, without espousing all of his opin- 
fons or justifying all of his deeds. I may 
study with profound interest and even with 
euthusiasm « movement like that of the 
monastic orders under Bernard and Francis, or 
# movement like that of the English Puritans ; 
but itdoes not, therefore, follow thatI must 
regard the institutfons that they founded or 
the methods that they followed as fit to be 
copied in our own time. I can see what these 
movements meant; [ can discern the wisdom 
and the glory of them ; I can discover the fruit 
that they have borne in later centuries ; I can 
honor with all my heart the men who were at 
the head of them—true men, brave men, and, 
in their generation, wonderfully wise men; 
but [can also see that any attempt to repro- 
duce the movements in this day or to imitate 
the men would be foolish and fatal. 

That reverence for the past which we ought 
to cultivate is not, then, a blind idolatry of the 
past. To all life reverence is due, because life 
is the gift of God. Life, in its immature stages, 
as wellas in its perfected development, de- 
serves this homage. To age we always say rev- 
erence must be paid; but can we withhold it 
from youth, or from childhood, or even from 
infancy? No thoughtful person can watch a 
human life in any period of its development 
without feeling a sense of its sacredness and 
its greatness. The instincts that impel it, the 
powers that hold sway over it, the marvelous 
play of its own forces, the working out in free- 
dom of the problem of its destiny—all this is a 
spectacle on which we look with wonder. Yet 
we do not, in our admiration, yield to all the 
baby’s whims or approve all the boy’s caprices. 

And so we find in the past a record of move- 
ments that must be reverently studied; but 
that must be studied as the record of imma- 
turity. And this brings me to the second con- 
dition of successful religious inquiry— The Ree- 
ognition of a Law of Progress in the History of 
Religion. Until this fact is clearly compre- 
hended and taken into the account in all our 
investigations our study is uncertain and prof- 
itless. ‘‘ The Kingdom of Heaven is as a grain 
of mustard seed which a man took and sowed 
in his field, which is, indeed, the least of all 
seeds ; but when it is grown itis the greatest 
among herbs and becometh a tree, so that the 
fowls of the air come and lodge in the branches 
thereof.” That is a capital fact. He who 
ignores it or who limits the range of it misses 
the whole meaning of the Kingdom of God in 
the world. An account of an organism which 
takes no pote of the law of its growth is not 
an intelligent account. To reason about a 
thing which by its very nature is subject to 
constant change, as if it were something fixed 
and stationary, is not a productive use of rea- 
son. Yet this isa method of reasoning which 
has been common among religious teachers. 
It bas often been assumed that Christianity ex- 
ists unchanged from age to age; that what it 
was in the days of the apostles or of the early 
fathers that it is now and ever shall be. Of 
course, there is the parable of the mustard 
seed ; but that is supposed to refer to the geo- 











graphical extension of the Church, not to any 











enlargement of its intellectual or spiritual life. 
Or it is admitted that down toa certain day 
there was progress in doctrine ; but then we are 
told the ultimate tru'h was reached, and since 
then no es-erti:' growth in this direction has 
been desirable or pursible. 

This theory that the intellectual life of the 
Church is not life, but petrifaction ; that it took 
a definite shape at the beginning, or that it as- 
sumed a definite form at the Reformation, 
since when it has existed unchanged, and 
henceforth shall be unchangeable, is a theory 
that dooms the man who holds it to utter con- 
fusion and barrenners of thought. 

Itis an unworthy notion. The Kingdom of 
God is dishonor: din the mind that holds it. 
That the Courch should have no opportunities 
of growth, except in the increase of its num- 
bers and the enlargement of its territory ; that 
ite body only should be alive and growing, 
while its sou! is in a condition of arrested de- 
velopment, is not what we should expect be- 
forehand. There would seem to be at least as 
much need of progress in the inner life of the 
Church as in its outward life; quite as much 
call for au increase of its knowledge as for an 
increase of its inembership. 

In every other department of human Inquiry 
this law of progress is recognized. Not only 
in the physical scicnces is there a steady and 
rapid advancement; but in political and social 
science great movements are going forward. 
The point of view is constantly changing ; 
knowledge is enlarging ; better theories and 
methods are all the while coming to light. And 
these are all parts of His ways. The sclence 
of chemistry and the science of political econ- 
omy belong to God’s kingdom of the truth as 
truly, if not as intimately, as the ecience of the 
ology does ; and it seems, to say the least, ex- 
tremely improbable that God should have 
made provision for constant progress in all 
these other departments of knowledge, and 
none at all for progress in religious science. It 
cannot be the design of the Creator that the 
human mind should be led steadily forward in 
every other direction, but should be met with 
& peremptory “Thus far and no further!’’ 
when it turne in the direction of its own bigh- 
est interest, 

Such a theory is vot in accordance with 
reason and it is notin accordance with fact. 
If history makes anything plain, it is that this 
law of progress does rule the intellectual life 
of the, Church. The growth of doctrine has 
been quite as clearly marked as the growth of 
polity or of territory. Changes have contin- 
ually been taking place in the conception and 
in the statement of religious truth ; number- 
less unworthy and degrading notions have 
been dropped ; new forms of thought have been 
constantly appearing ; the entire point of view 
has changed more than once; and the system 
of truth whichis now held to be orthodox 
avd which is taught at Andover or New Haven 
differs from that which was currently believed 
one thousand years ago, or three hundred 
years ago, or even one hundred years ago—not 
much less than the chemistry that is now 
taught differs from that which was taught in 
those old times. 

It is not putting it too strongly to say that 
theology has been revolutionized within the 
last two centuries. The central idea of theol- 
ogy two hundred years ago was the sovereign- 
ty of God. Now it is either the benevolence or 
the righteousness of God. And the change 
which is involved io that statement it is hardly 
possible to exaggerate. It is a change every 
wh t as great as that involved in the discovery 
of Copernicus. Between a theology which 
deifies power and one which deifies benevo- 
lence or righteousness the interval is vast. 
The two ideas are as far apart as the east and 
the west, The idea of unlimited power which 
formed the basis of the old theology is not a 
moral idea, and a government which rests 
upon such a basis is nota moral government, 
The God of the earlier Calviaists was the per- 
sonification of force; his justice was simply 
the determination to do just what he pleased ; 
the whole conception of bis character and of 
bis relations to maa was one which is utterly 
foreign to the age iu which welive. I do not 
say that the veligion of the earlier days war 
immoral or thatthe people were immoral, I 
do not even deny thit many genuloely moral 
ideas came in to mitigate and modify the the- 
ology of the Augustinian doct re. But I say 
that the central idea of their theology was an 
idea tbat does not belong to the moral realm at 
ail; and that in getting rid of it (for it has 
ceased to have any power over the minds of 
men) the intellectuul life of the Church has 
been wonderfully chaoged. 

Ooly alittle more than a hundred years ago 
a man was deposed from the ministry and 
branded as a heretic and a deceiver for teach- 
ing just what is now taught at Andover and 
New Haven. They called him a “‘ Universal- 
ist’’—that was a good name to sling at people 
who disagreed with you in taose days, as it ia 
in these; but the only reason for applying it 
to biw was his be:ief that Christ died for all 
m:n, aud uot merely for the elect. Uobelief 





in the doctrine of a limited atonement—a doc- 
trine clearly taught in the Savoy Confes- 
sion—was thought in those days to be a good 
reason for deposing a minister. Belief in that 
doctrine would surely be a good reason in 
these days for refusing to ordain a minister. 

It is needless to multiply illustrations ; but 
apy one who knows anything of the history of 
doctrine knows that great changes have taken 
place in the statements of religious truth in 
all the ages of the Church, and especially in 
recent times ; and tbat the orthodoxy of to-day 
resembles the orthodoxy of Thomas Goodwin 
or Cotton Mather about as much as an ox- 
heart resembles a choke-cherry. 

We have not yet got to the end of this 
movement in religious thought, nor shall we 
until man ceases to be finite and truth ceases 
to be infinite. Changes are goiog on now, and 
will continue to go on in the future; and there 
is no more reason to be alarmed on account of 
them than there is to be alarmed because of 
the discoveries that are made in clectricity or 
in medicine. Some unworthy notions will be 
dropped; some better understanding of the 
word and of the works of God will be gained ; 
but nothing will be lost that the world needs. 
The things that cannot be shaken will remain, 

It is only necessary for us as students to 
recognize this law of progress and to adjust all 
our theories to it. When we refuse to do so 
we atultify ourselves. We are notin acondition 
to understand religious truth at all until this 
principle is clearly seen. 

A third condition of religious inquiry is 4 
Respect for Facts, It should not be necessary 
to say this; but it is necessary. For there is 
much that passes for religious inquiry to 
which facts are utterly repugnant unless they 
happen to make for certain foreordained the- 
orles. This antipathy to facts sometimes 
results from a failure to recognize that law of 
development of which we have just been 
speaking. The conservative thinker, whose 
habit it is to resist every innovation in thought, 
is confronted with this statement that his own 
doctrine was once an innovation; that changes 
have been taking place in the opinions of ‘the 
Church in all the ages. The bearings of this 
statement the conservative thinker does not 
fail to see. Of course, if doctrines have been 
undergoing modification through all the past, 
they may be subject now to woditication ; 
and, in his determination that they shall not 
now be modified, it is natural for him to try to 
make out that they never have been modified. 
Thus he is tempted to pervert and does per- 
vert the facta of history. He repreeenta men 
of former generations as teaching doctrines 
that they never did teach. He denles point 
blank thut they held opinions that were as 
familiar in their mouths as household words, 
This practice ot falsifying history is not so 
uncommon as it ought to be, even in high 
places; and it must be distinctly understood 
at the outset that religious inquiry is a mockery 
when it resorts to this method. 


For let us not forget, my friends, what we 
are inquiring after. It is truth, is it not, that 
we are trying to find—the truth about God’s 
Kingdom in the world? We are not asking 
what everybody believes or what we are ex- 
pected to believe; but simply what is true. 
There is nothing, therefore, that we are so 
much interested in knowing as the truth. 
That we are going to buy at whatever cost and 
to sell at ro price. Whatever else we may or 
may not tind room for in the systems that we 
build, there will always be a spare chamber for 
facts inthem. To such guests we will always 
be hospitable. Vagrant theories shall stand 
and show their credentials; but facts shall 
come right in, If there are boarders in the 
house that cannot stay where facts are made 
welcome, let them go; the sooner the better. 

All facts of history we are ready to know 
and to welcome, whatever light they throw 
upon the queetions of to-day. 

All facts of science we reverently accept. 
As for scien! ific theories, that is another mat- 
ter. We are not under any obligation to 
espouse them till they ere clearly proven. 
But the facts of Nature are divine facts, no 
less than those of tne Bible; and it is as mucb 
infidelity to der y a record that God has writ- 
ten with his own hand upon the rocks of the 
new red sandstone, at the foot of Mount Toby, 
as to deny the later record written upon tables 
of stone on the top of Mount Sinai, 

All facts esteblished by a judicious and 
rational criticism of documents and mon 
uments we are ready to admit. God has given 
us reason, and we wii) bonor his gift by usiug 
it. We believe ttat be bas a'so given to the 
world a revelation, and that the revelation 
which be has given will abide the sharpest 
scrutiny of reason aod is Only used rightly 
when it is used rationally, All the truth, 
therefore, that history or philology or pals 
ography cap show us about the Bible we want 
to koow. We are not afraid to know any 
truth. 

Such a geuuine reverence for facts, as su. 
preme above al) beliefs or opiuious, every 
student of religion ought to cultivaie, Any 
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other spirit is childish. Any method of 
discussion which quibbles over the sure 
things of history or of science disgraces 
the man who resorts to it, discredits the sys- 
tem which he is trying to bolster up, and dis- 
honors Him who himself is light and in whom 
is no darkness at all. ‘ 

Is this plea for loyalty to truth supertiuous ’ 
I wish it were. I know a map, holding a very 
high position among scholars in New Eogland | 
who said, not long ago, when the truth of a 
certain doctrine was questioned: ‘*1 do not 
wish to hear any argument on that subject. 
I studied it all up years ago, when I was in the 
theological seminary, and settled my opinions 
about it. I do not wish them unsettled. If 
they are not true, [ do not want to know Itt.”’ 

This was the frank statement of a principle 
upon which a good many men are all the while 
acting. 

Another man, in an equally conspicuous po- 
sition, was heard the other day admonishing 
young ministers never to change their opin- 
jons on another matter now in dispute, And 
what was the reason given for the closure of 
their minds on this subject? Why simply 
this: that, if this point were yielded, then 
sometbing else might have to be given up, and 
no one could tell bow many things might in 
this manner be surrendered. The only safe 
course was to hold on to allof them. It was 
uot for the *trae’’ that this champion was 
contending ; it was only for the “ strategic.’’ 
Success in controversy was the point he was 
aluing at; not the discovery of the truth. 
His position was exactly that taken by the Con- 
vocation of the English Chureh, five years ago, 
when it solemoply refused to remove the dam- 
nitory clauses from the Athanasian Creed. It 
was asserted at that time by the primate of all 
England and denied by nobody that the words 
of this creed could be accepted by no person 
without qualification. ‘Every time the creed 
is read,” another authority said, “ the oflicia- 
ting minister is obliged to enunclate what 
neither he nor any one of his hearers believes.” 
This is notoriously true. Yet the Convocation 
refused to modify the language that expressly 
couveys a falsehood, for the reason that, if 
this change were made, other changes might 
be demanded. Falsehood was regarded as a 
Jess evil than innovation. A lic well stuck to 
was solemnly pronounced to be better than 
the truth. 

Such a cowardly and faithless spirit lurks in 
@ good many places where we ought to find 
candor and courage. And what measure of re- 
spect, I beg to know, is due to the opinions of 
a man who is under the dominion of this 
spirit? ‘What are his conclusions worth ? 
What is likely to become of his character’ If 
there is any auch thing as the dry rot in morals, 
it must strike the life of a religious teacher 
who takes this skeptical and deprecatory atti- 
tude in the presence of truth. The man to 
whom parties, or conventions, or traditions, or 
creeds are dearer than truth ; the man who is 
ready to sacrifice any truth, however humble, 
on any altar, however sacred—even that of 
orthodoxy—is a man to whom Truth does not 
reveal herself. He is given over to a reprobate 
mind; and, if heis not filled with bitterness 
and wrath and malice and uncharitablenees, it 
is only because some Power outside of himeelf 
prevents the seed that isin him from coming 
to full fruitage. Such a man is no more fit to 
be a student or a teacher of religious truth 
than one is fitted to be a physician who thinks 
more of his pathy than he thinks of health, 
and would rather see a patient die than be 
cured by the practice of another school. 

Not only for facts, but for The Foundation 
Principles of Morality the inquirer for religious 
truth must show a proper respect. Such 
foundation principles there are, and all our re, 
ligious thinking wust start from them and 
travel with them. In morals, as well as in 
ph losophy, there are regulative ideas, and it is 
just as necessary that we make all our thiok- 
ity about religion conform to thee@as it ts 
that we make our mechavical theories conform 
to the axioms of mathematics. 

But some will demaur tothis, “In studying 
morals,” they will say, ‘‘ we must be governed, 
of course, by the uxtoms of morality, it such 
there be ; but what right have these axioms of 
morality to rule our religious thinking Y Iso 
religion something separate from and superior 
to morality?” 

No. Re.igion is not separate from morality 
The two are vitally bound together; but the 
supremacy belongs to morality, and not to re- 
ligion, The two are never parted ; but moral 
ity is the queen and religion is her fair hand- 
maiden. 

Whatis morality? It is conformity to the 
wmorul law. And what is the morallaw? Take 
the answer of the Snorter Catechism: ‘“* The 
moral law is sumiarily comprehended in the 
ten commandments.” “The sum of the ten 
commandments is to love the Lord our God 
with all oar heart, with all our soul, with all 
our strengti, aud with all our mind, and our 
neighbor as ourselves.’? Morality inciudes all 
that. Nothing lower than tbat is rightly 
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named morality, and there is nothing higher 
than that. It was because man had fallen 
away from conformity to this law that the {n- 
stitutions of religion were founded. What 
might have been if man had never fallen we 
cannot tell ; but the religious systems that we 
have are remedial systems. This is conspicu- 
ously true of the Christian system. Jesus 
Christ came to save his people from their sins, 
from the transgression of the law; to bring 
them buck into obedience to the law; to re- 
store them to holiness, which is the same thing 
as morality, if we may trust the Shorter Cate 
chism. The object of Christ’s religion is to 
produce morality—the love of God and man. 
Faith is the way; rightousness is the end. Ke- 
ligion is conditional for morality ; and, there- 
fore, morality is superior to religion. 

it is clear, therefore, that the first truth of 
morality must govern all our religious 
theories ; just as the firs: truths of chemistry 
must shape all our geological theories ; justas 
the first truths of mathematics must be re- 
garded in all our mechanical contrivances. 


Please to take notice that | am talking about 
the first truths of morality; not about my intui- 
tions, pot about my moral sense. I do not 
say that my individual beliefs or predilections 
or prejudices are always valid reasons for re- 
jecting au accredited dogma. Modesty would 
lead me to be cautious about putting my intui- 
tious aguinst the beliefs of the ages, But 1 
say that there are certain first principles of 
ethics that have been established in the con- 
victions of enlightened men, and that our re- 
ligious theories must conform to these first 
principles. 

In dynamics, for example, we bave three 
fundamental principles. These principles are 
called axioms; and they are so,I suppose, to 
every one who understands the meaning of the 
terms in which they are conveyed. At any 
rate, all our reasonings about force rest upon 
these first truths of dynamics, and all our ap- 
plications of force must conform totbem. If, 
bow, | find a man trying to construct a per- 
petual motion, I tell him at once, confidently, 
that he cannot doit. And if he asks me bow L 
know that he cannot, 1 tell him that bis 
project is at war with the third axiom of 
dynamics, which declares that ‘‘ there can be 
no action of a force without a contrary and 
equal reaction.” And then, if this man 
should study logic with certain trad{tionalists 
in theology, he would reply to me after this 
fashion : 

“What right have you to be setting up your 
axioms and intuitions against the common be- 
liefs of the ages’ Men have always believed 
that machines could be made that would move 
themselves and continue in perpetual motiom 
Men have always been trying to construct sach 
machines. Let any man advertise a contriy- 
auce of this character in apy town or city, 
and the people would flock to see it. Does 
not taois almost universal acceptance of ‘the 
idea of a perpetual motion show that there 
must be sucha thing. And now you quote 
what you call an axiom asa reason why the 
thiog cannot be. But your axiom is not an 
axiom. I do not recognize it as such; and 
nothing is an axiom which is not universally 
believed. Your attempt to show that a perpet- 
ual motion caonot be made only exhibits, 
therefore, your own conceit and shallowness.” 

With reasonings of this chaiacter some of 
us are very familiar; and yet we are not alto- 
gether convinced by them. The first truths of 
dynamics are, we suppose, of the nature of 
axioms, and so are the first truths of morals ; 
and apy contrivance, whether of word or of. 
words, that does not conform to them will not 
prosper, ‘ 

But what are these tirst truths of morality / 
I will not try to give a full catalogue of them. 
I will only meution two or three of them. 

1, Virtue implies Mberty of choice, There 
can be no such thing as virtue, po such thing 
as praiseworthiness or blameworthipers whe re 
there is not freed to chouse between the 
right and the wrong. 

2. Power measures obligation. ‘‘The pow- 
er,’ says President Bascom, * at avy mom. nt 
present to discern and perfurm duty for that 
mowent defines duty.” 

3. Moral obligation is personal and cannot 
te transferred. My duty is mine aud cannot 
be performed by avotber. My sin is mine and 
cannot be imputed to another. My guilt is 
mine and cannot be transferred to another. 

4. Justice is net only personal, but propor- 
tionate. It renders to every man according to 
his work. 

These things are true. And they are axiom- 
atic trutas. Of ccurse, there are people who 
do not accept them; just as there are people 
who do not accept the tuird law of dynumics, 
because they do not understatd the terms io 
which they are conveyed. No truth is sxiom- 
atic uotil you know the meaning of the words 
in which it is conveyed. If I should say to 
you in the Choctaw languige that the whole 
of a thing is equal to the sui of all its parts, 
the proposition would not be an axiom to 
mavy of you, because you would vot kaow the 
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meaning of the words. As soon as the mean- 
ing and relation of the words were made clear 
to you the axiomatic character of the prop- 
osition would appear. And so with these 
propositions that I have just recited. As soon 
as you understand their meaning you ust 
accept them as necessary truths. You cannot 
think except in accordance with them. You 
may say that you accept statements that con- 
flict with these primary truths. You do not, 
however, adopt such statements by thinking; 
but by ceasing to think and substituting your 
will for your reacon. 


It ought to be said, however, in passing, 
that these propositions which [ have declared 
to be the first principles of morality were not 
formerly believed by all men. Indeed, the 
time was when they were believed by almost 
nobody. The truth that blameis personal and 
cavnot be shared nor transferred was n>t be- 
lieved in the day when whole families or tribes 
were punished for the sins of individuals, 
In fact, the doctrine, now axiomatic among 
us, that the individual has certain natural 
rights—among them the right to life—was not 
understood at all in toe early day. Slaves had 
no inalienable right to life. Their masters, 
according to the ethics of that day, had an 
inalienable right to kill them, just as much as 
the man now has to kill his sheep. The child 
had no right to life, as agaivst the will of his 
father; nor the wife, as aguinst the will of her 
husband. All the rights of the household 
merged in the person of the head of the 
household. Such an tmperfect morality as 
this is even incorporated into the Mosaic sys- 
tem, a8 Canon Mozley has so clearly sbown; 
yeta provision was made for gradually rooting 
it out and planting a new morality in the place 
of it. And thus it has come to pass, under the 
tuition of God’s Spirit ; uoder the influence of 


* revelations made to men in the words of seers 


and prophets; under the leadings of His grace 
in the hearts of all bis children ; under the 
good disciplive of his providence, by which the 
right has been established and the wrong pun- 
ished, by which iu all the ages it has been veri- 
fied that the power, not ourselves, is a power 
that makes for righteousness—by all these di- 
vive forces working in the world a clearer 
knowledge of the foundation principles of 
ethics bas gradually been gained, and what 
was Once not known even to the best men it 
now made so plain that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein. 


It is in this very thing tlat the proyress of 
Gud’s Kingdom in the world is seen—in bring- 
ing into light the great principles of bis gov- 
ernment, in making things plain that were 
once obscure, in clearing aud establishing the 
axioms of morality, Toa perfect moral being 
all moral truths are axiomatic; and the nearer 
to perfection any man comes the larger is the 
uumber of those moral truths recognized by 
him as axiomatic. So, too, in a suciety which 
has beeo carried upward under the divine 
tuition to a high state of moral culture many 
truths will be self-evident that in a lower 
grade of society are not evident at all. The 
Christian consciousness of this century appre- 
hends some truths as indubitable which the 
Christian consciousness of the fifth century 
and even of the fifteenth century did not clear- 
ly see. 7 

Among these are the truths whichI have 
mentioned—the truth that virtue implies free- 
dom; that ability measures obligation; that 
moral obligation is personal and untransfera- 
ble; that justice is proportionate, as well as 
persoual. These truths are believed vow in 
all Christian lands, by all sane men. In every 
department of life they are recognized as 
axtoms ; in literature, in the drama, in jurte- 
prudence, in the common speech of meu they 
are always assum -d ag necessary trutus. There 
is only one realm of thought from which aby 
attempt has been made to exclude them, and 
that is the realm of theology. A few theolo- 
giuus try to per dade themselves and o'hers 
that these first truths of morality do not hold 
good in religiov. That attempt, gentlemen, is 
io the highest degree unfortunate aud even 
foolhsrdy. These truths do hold good wherever 
there fs a moral being. Itis imposible for 
any moral beiug to be iu aay relation to which 
toese truths do not apply. It is only by put- 
ting will in tue place of thought that they are 
excluded from the»logy. And they cannot be 
kept out of that realm very loog. Nodogma, no 
system, no theory of religion tuat decies avy 
of these first truths can long survive. Anji it 
is vot best to tell men that the Bible contra- 
dicts these fir-t truths of ethics. If you suc- 
ceed in making tbem believe that it does, you 
will simply succeed ia maklog them believe 
tha’ toe Bible is not true. Fairly interpreted 
it does not contradict the axioms of morality ‘ 
and the man who tries to Prove that it dave 
pute a barrer in the way of faith and does 
what be can to binder men from entering the 
Kiogdom of God. Kvep it in your toought, 
then, geutlemen, tbat all your Teligious theo- 
ries must be made to conform to the axioms of 
ethics. Ms, Joseph Cook is right io awseriiug 
that our theology must rest on axioms, The 
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only trouble with him is that he has announced 
as self-evident several hundreds of proposi- 
onus, alarge number of which are not even 
true and several of which are self-evident 
nonsense. He is on the right track. The 
difficulty is that he jumps the track quite too 
often. Take his method, gentlemen, and 
make better use of it. Determine that noth- 
ing shall be admitted to your theology which 
confitcts with the axioms of ethics. 

I have only time to mention briefly two more 
conditions of religious inquiry, to each of 
which a whole evening might well be given. 

The first is Liberty. We must have freedom 
of thought, else our thought is valueless. We 
must claim it for ourselves ; we must concede 
it to otbers. I understand and respect the 
claims of organization. I know that it is 
necessary, if people are tu work together, that 
there should be some measure of intellectual 
agreement among them. And when one has 
come to hold opinions radically different from 
those of the body with which he has been con- 
nected, it is well, no doubt, for him to with- 
draw from it. But, while he ‘still remains 
witbin the body and when he has departed 
from it, let us always recognize and respect his 
rights asathioker. Let us uot seek to cast 
contempt or odium upon him because he has 
ceased to agree with us. The assumption that 
all {utellectual differences are proofs of moral 
obliquity is frequently made even in these days. 
We do not burn heretics now ; we do not even 
ban them, exactly ; but we do contrive to insin- 
uate, in one way and another, that a man who 
has ceased to think as we do is no better than 
heoughttobe. Wetell the dissenter, in effect: 
“Ob! yes, you may have liberty to think whut 
you please; but, if you do not think as we do, 
we Will punish you by withdrawing from you 
our confidence, by treating you with coolness 
and surrounding you with an impalpable but 
very oppressive atmosphere of suspicion, by 
making you feel that you have lost our friend- 
ship.’?’ Aud that, my friends, is a punishment 
about as hard for some meu to bear as fines or 
iinprisonment would be. I do not think that 
we ought to inflict it upon sincere and true- 
hearted men. For when any divergence of 
opinion iacurs such a peualty it can hardly be 
said that thought is free. And, surely, until 
thought is free the best fruits of thinking will 
never be gathered in. For ourselves, if we are 
to be students of religion, we want this free- 
dom. Let us never, by word or act, deny it to 
our neighbors. 

The other condition of sound thinking to 
which I just referred and the last one of which 
I shall speak this evening is Pure and Godly Liv 
ing. Never imagine, young gentlemen, that 
your theories will be trustworthy while your 
lives are unsound, The man who does not do 
the truth that he knows is not the man to 
whom Truth reveals herself. The man whose 
life is consumed in sensuality or selfishness 
cannot understand tbe wysteries of God’s 
Kivgdom. It is only the pure in heart that 
see God. It will not do for us to conclude, 
with respect to others, that if their theories 
are astray their lives must be vile. Such a 
judgment would often bein the highest degree 
uojust. But it is always safe for us to say 
with respect to ourselves that bad conduct is 
certain to weaken and pervert our thinking ; 
that it is only by upright and blameless living 
that we can hope to win the soul’s fair bride, 
eternal verity. 

And if you believe, as I do, that Truth is not 
merely an abstraction, but a person; that 
there is Ooe who can say of himself to-day, as 
he said many years ago, ‘‘I am the Way and 
the Truth and the Life ’’; that he stands ready 
pow, as he did then, to reveal himself to you 
and me; that in him is Life and that the Life 
is the light of men; that by faith we are made 
partakers of his nature, and so bave the truth 
revealed ia the inward part, in the instincts 
aod the impulses, and the spontaneous move- 
ments of our thougot—if you believe all this, 
you will not think to prusecute your ing sties 
uoder the guidance of yur own us lighied 
reason, but will reverently bow in the pres- 
eoce of this Marter every day and a k him thut 
he will conduct you fot > all truth. 

Remember, in short, my friends, that im- 
mortal aph rism of Coleridge (if I can only 
cause you to remember tbat, I shall not have 
spoken fo vain, if you turget every other word 
I huve said): **An hour of soiitude passed tn 
siucere and earnest prayer or the co. fi.ct with 
and conquest over a siogle passion or subtle 
bosom sin will teacd us wore of thought, wiil 
more effectually awaken the faculty aud form 
the habit of reflection than a year’s study in 
the sehools witbout them.”’ 

With such a method as thet which [ have 
now h:atily out ined—a method which rever- 
ences the past; which recognizes a law of 
progress in Gid’s Kingdom ; which respects 
facts; which holds fast to the first truths of 
morality ; which insists upon liberty and which 
walks in rghteousness and mounts by the 
wings of faith—1 am sure that some real prog 
ress could be made in yeljgious inquiry and 
that some truths could be alcared and com- 





mended to the consciences of men over which 
now they stumble, It would result, vo doubt, 
in some modifications of the current ortho- 
doxy ; but that, if we have read history aright, 
is the very thing that we ought to expect. It 
would not pluck the crown from the head of 
the Son of Man; it would not ignore the 
mournful tragedy of sin—no theology that re- 
sp cts facts can do that; nor would it obscure 
the working of those retributive laws under 
which sin is punished; nor would it lessen the 
emphasis which ought always to be placed 
upon man’s need of an Almighty Saviour; but 
it would put some truths into different rela- 
tions; it would make way with some theories 
that have already outlived their usefulness ; it 
would give us a theology that should be at 
peace with science and that would not be at 
war with morals. Such a theology the Lord 
willsurely give his Church. The only question 
is by whom he will send it. It is, of course, 
open to any man to say “I will not be the 
messenger’; it is open to the men who assume 
the leadership of any sect to say “ We will 
bave none of this light. If the world is to learn 
any better way of thinking about God’s King- 
dom, it must be learued outside our fences.” 
But it is asad day for any company of Coris- 
tians when they come to this resolve—a day 
scarcely less sad than that on which the people 
of Israel turned their backs on the Light of the 
World, 

Have no part nor lot, gentlemen, in any such 
conspiracy to hide the truth. You are not of 
the night nor of darkness. Cast off, therefore, 
toe works of darkness and put on the armor of 
Hight. The Master whom you serve is able to 
subdue all things unto himself, and this he is 
surely doing. The kingdoms of this world 
are becoming the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Christ. The movements that so often 
terrify timid souls he is guiding, and order 
and beauty and everlasting joy shall be the 
outcome of them all. Beware of the infidelity 
that denies God’s presence in the world ; that 
finds nothing divine in the growing light and 
the ripening culture of the day in which we 
live! He who disparages and contemns the 
work of God in the world to-day is guilty of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. Do not fall 
into that condemnation. Welcome the light 
and walk in it. Receive the truth, worship 
the truth, do the truth, and you shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free, 





Sanitary. 


WATER.—PURE WATER. 


Wuat we eat, what we drink, and where- 
withal we shall be clothed—these, we admit, 
are very carnal questions, and there may be 
inordinate attention to any one of them. 
Nevertheless, we ure not 80 esthetic, so ment- 
al, so spiritual but that body will be body. 
With all our colorings, carnation is still pre- 
dominant. The human cannot be fgnored. 
“We cavnot blink the fact that man must 
dine.” And the drinking is as prominent as 
the dining. With all the mixtures and substi- 
tutes, it is water, after all. ‘The blood itself is 
98 parts water. Some one has defined the 
whole man to be one pound of solids in six 
pailsful of water. We do not need to go to 
the urn, with its ashes of cremation, to find out 
how few solids there are in the body. In 
correspondence, we find that the greater 
part of all foods and _ all drinks 
is water. Even what seems a_ pro- 
portionate supply will pot suffice, for the 
amount of water in the system {is but a con- 
tracted measure of the amount needed. 
The body is a great sponge, taking 
in and passing out the water, The mols 
ture leaving by the lungs and the skin, in 
an insensible way, is far more than that by 
any one organ, Pure water isthe great pur- 
veyor and currency of the system. It ts the 
minedium through which those constant ex- 
changes are made upon which all functions 
and vitality itself depend. It holds all mate- 
rial needed in solution before it 18 appropria- 
ted, and afterward is the flushing medinm by 
which all débrisis carried away. Thus, both 
for appropriation by the system and as tbe 
great c mvyeyor, it is indispensab!e, How shall 
it be secured in its purity? The answer di- 
vides itself between aqueducts, cisterns, and 
wells. We know of some in cities who are so 
fearful of reservoirs that they have private 
cisterns; and others wh» still cling to tbe no- 
tion that well-water is the best. The water 
from a reservoir or aqueduct, being a public 
suppiy, needs municipal guard; but tbat of 
the private citizen ia also sometimes needed to 
arouse Officials to duty. Because the original 
supply is good, it does not follow that it will 
remain sc, Some very interesting facts are on 
record as to changes which a water-supply 
may undergo, from changed conditions of 
stream-banks, from new orders of vegetation, 
from new uses to which the strvam is applicd, 
from decreased oxygenation, by reasun of 
Ghange as to river-bod, as to {ts fish, apd from 





other causes. In some rivers new sources of 
contamination can be traced to some special 
vegetable decay at some point along 
the banks, to some new factory, to 
diminution of forests, ete. The reser- 
voir itself needs frequent examivation ; 
and so do the pipes through which it is 
conveyed, both the mains and the connections. 
If the pipes are too thin or joints, imperfect, 
sewage soil and soakage and gas may injure 
the water, when no odor is perceptible. The 
effect of lead pipes has often been discussed, 
and {gs real, although we are sti!l not able al- 
ways to account for differences of results 
affirmed by chemical examination. Some 
allege that the purer the water the more 
likely it is to be affected by the lead. Lead 
service-pipes are now made both with glats and 
tin lining. Such a public source as a reservoir 
shculd be frequently tested chemically by pub- 
lic experts, and also here and there as delivered 
into houses, so that any impurities, either at the 
source or delivery, may be kuown. 


Where cisterns are used, these must be 
thoroughly water-tight, frequently cleansed ; 
and, if the water is collected from roofs, the 
pipes or gutters should be so arranged that at 
the first part of a rain the roof shall be washed 
and the water run elsewhere than into the 
cistern, Examination of the dust on the 
roots of houses often shows the débris of ani 
mal excretions, the seeds and pollen of distant 
plants, and other decaying animal and veg- 
etable matter. A partition is generally made 
in the cistern for the filtration of water, for 
which brick properly laid quite suffices, al- 
though by some an intervening layer of sand 
and gravel is preferred. 

Where wells are used, still greater care must 
be taken that they are not drains for the ani- 
mal and vegetable decay which the soil con- 
tains or traps for the catching of divers living 
organisms that may find their way into 
them. Some have advocated that when a well 
is dug it should be finished by an arch to a few 
feet of the surface, and a service-pipe then be 
placed in, and earth be packed over and around, 
as it does not need exposure to air and is thus 
protected from surface incursion and contam- 
ination. It would be in vain to attempt a 
comparison or preference amid all the contriv 
ances for drawing water, ranging from the old 
oaken bucket through the chain-wheel and 
cucumber-pump. So long as it is easy and the 
muterial used is not such as adds hurtful me- 
tallic or organic substances, it matters little, in 
a sanitary view. 

For greater security as to the purity of water 
much dependence is placed by some on filters. 
These are both mechanical and chemical. The 
mechanical method is pow being applied quite 
successfully to sewage in the neighborhood of 
some large cities, where beds of sands are used 
for thus filtering and cleansing the foul water. 
There is also chemical action by the formation 
of nitrates from the sand and offending 
material, 

Charcoal is also both a chemical and mechan- 
ical filter. Animal charcoal is far the better; but 
the commou vegetable charcoal is found very 
serviceable. Magnetic carbonate of iron makes 
a good filter and many forms of it are patent- 
ed. A convenient syphon filter can be made 
thus. A block of charcoal is placed in the 
water, which passes through the pores of it 
into the tube, and by the usual syphon arrange- 
ment the water rises, and may be sucked out 
by a tube of india-rubber attached. Pocket 
syphons are thus used by travelers. Four or 
tive grains of powdered alum will help to set- 
tle muddy water, and is by Cameron alleged 
to be valuable as a guard against disease- 
germs. One of the good things of our com- 
mon tea is that, by the tannin it contains, it 
helps to free water from organic matter. A 
single drop of pure tincture of iron in a glass 
of suspe ‘ted water will not much disturo the 
taste and is often a good precaution. Hard- 
ness in water, if excessive, favors the occur- 
rence (f cer'aln diseases, roughens the skin, 
and interferes with digestion. Hard water de- 
composes soap and produces curdlir g, so that 
in this way to cities which use hard water or 
to families there is a very heavy loss of cleane- 
fog quality. Ooe gentleman, who carefully ex- 
periment d on the difference between the use 
of bard and soft waterio makiog tea, found 
the saving {n the amount of tea needed for an 
equal strecgth paid for all his experiments, 

The use of a solution of soap as a test of 
hardness is the basis of what is known as 
Clarke’s method for making hard water soft. 
The hardoess is usually caused by the pres- 
ence in solution of bicarbonate of lime in the 
form of chalk, Itis found that by the addi- 
tion of lime-water the cha'k is precipitated, 
and tbus deprived of a good share of {ts bard- 
pets. One part of lime-water is added to 
thirteen parts of bard water, 

A few years since the researches of Dr. 
Suow, of London, showed how frequently 
water supposed to be pure conveyed such 
diseases as cholera and typhoid {-ver, and 
esused various forms of futestinal distyrb- 
auces. Pettinkoffer, of Munjch, and many 
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others have confirmed these views, so that 
drinkiog-water as a source of disease has 
come to be very distinctly recognized. By our 
senses, by chemistry, by physical signs, and 
by actually recorded effects we are quite able 
to detect and estimate these imparities. We 
shall hereafter have occasion so to describe 
and note them as to enable the householder to 
determine with approximate accuracy whether 
he or his family is being damaged thereby. 
Many of the evils which have been attributed 
to milk are claimed to result from the water it 
contains. Not that we would intimate that 
your average milkman would water his milk; 
but then, you know, the cans must be washed 
and water will adhere to the surface. 


Fine Arts. 
ART NOTES FROM FLORENCE. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JAKVES, 








THE locreasing expenses at Rome are prompt- 
ing some of the American artists there to 
think seriously of removing to other Italian 
cities. The cost of living in Florence is very 
mach less than at Kome, especially in rents ; 
and there is no necessity of migrating during 
the summer months, as it is equally healthy 
the year through. For a painter it oflers 
superior advantages to Rome in galleries and 
means of instruction, with equal opportunity 
of meeting buyers and quite as high a stand- 
ard of cosmopolitan criticism. The mean heat 
of summer is much less tryivg than that of 
our Atlantic cities, and its means of mitigat- 
ing it and getting real enjoyment out of the 
season better than exist with us, as is always 
the case where a population bas more hot than 
cold months to provide against. Indeed, sum- 
mer is the most emjoyable season iu Italy, even 
in Rome, except to constitutions predis; osed 
to fevers. But I allude to this matter of com- 
parative climate only to show one reason the 
more why artists should prefer Florence to 
Rome as a permanent residence. Venice is 
perbaps the only other city that offers any 
serious rivalry on general grounds, As yet, 
however, few foreign artists are established in 
the city of the lagoons. Elihu Vedder talks of 
exchanging Rome for Venice, where his genius 
would find a fresh incitement. 

Mr. W. Graham, of San Francisco, bas al- 
ready left Rome for Venice; at least, for a sea- 
sop. His merits slowly unfold to the world, 
because of bis modesty and unworldliness; 
yet no other American painter in Italy is more 
highly esteemed by his brethren. In certain 
qualities they admit he is without his equal 
among them. Like Corot, he excels in poetiz- 
ing Nature aud infusing it with the truth, 
tend: rness, refinement, and sympathy thet are 
the main elements of his own guileless, geper- 
ous dispo-ition, He sees the best of anyscene, 
and makes you see it iu the same light-—-simply 
and beautifully as it exists, without, as with 
Corot, any touch of the weird, fantastic, or 
super-mystical in its aspect. His spectators 
are not incited to people his landscape with 
their own subjective psychological fancies; 
but to enjoy them objectively in the peculiar 
artistic charm evoked by him, which is as 
natural a feature as a maiden’s rogeate blush 
or the responsive smile of love of mature 
womunhood—the commingling in indefinable 
gradations of those emotions which inspire the 
eex with its deepest loveliness. With itallthere 
isa pensive supersensuousness and felicitous 
expression of natura) harmonies that reach the 
soul through the senses, as does exquisite 
music, bringing in their train repose and a con- 
sciousness of a high ideal in Nature, as well as 
man, the perfect attainment of which in both 
is their common heaven, Graham’s composi- 
tions help the sensitive spirit to feel more at 
home on the rude earth, for they reinstate the 
divine spirit in material objects. They are 
tender, quiet, sympathetic, dreamy; but not 
rapturous or ecstatic, Firmly planted on the 
material world, truthful in their suggestions of 
the forms and relations of things, although 
limited in scale and range, nevertheless they 
lift the emotions onto the higher planes of be- 
ing. In this—and it is their distinguishing 
merit—they protest eloquently against the 
naked, bard literalness and thinness of the 
popular American school of landscape, whose 
sharply-defined facts and crude positivism, so 
destructive of inward vitality and idealism, 
strike like sharp grit on the esthetic eyes, 
blinding the view by excess of material sight 
and multitudinous cuticular exactitude. Our 
generation of genre artists and landecapists is 
infected with a photographic vision. It substi- 
tutes the imitation and illusion of the super- 
ficies of things—a stage art, shams posing for 
realities, the doll period of painting, which can 
entertain only children in understanding—for 
those deep-seated truths which underlie all 
form and color and alone give them permanent 
force and speech, Even the positivists iu ert 
see the difference between Grabam’s pictures 
and theirs, and confess there is in bis a quality 
they covet but are impotent to create, And 
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they never will, by beginning at the wrong end 
of art, as they persistently do. A genuine 
artist either has something tosay himself or 
make Nature to say in his own language; 
whereas the cuticular limner or carver con- 
structs mere panoramic puppets, that squeak, 
strut, and jubber only as their organic wires 
are pulled by the practiced showman, ‘There 
is no end of Punch and Judy in the current art 
of the times. Therefore, we cannot be too 
grateful to an artist like Graham, who, possess- 
ing the exquisite sense of seeing Nature in- 
trospectively in her loveliest moods, mirrors 
them to our sight, and, being a colorist by in- 
stinct, by a knack of fingers that belong solely 
to himself, mapvipulates and amalgamates bis 
tints into a low-toned, gray-pervading, but 
warm, solid, luminous, harmonious entirety, 
bathed in a rich, translucent atmospbere, with 
every part in correct relation and balance to 
the whole ; a perfect type of a picture as far as 
it goes and for the choice he makes. It be- 
comes a veritable idyl of sweetest melody. 
The time is not distant when Graham’s little 
poems in color, now sold for next to nothing, 
will come to be so appreciated by persons of 
true artistic taste as to make them diligently 
sought by intelligent deslers, who will know 
where to place them to their own profit. Mean- 
time I thank him for lifting our feelings and 
tastes out of the fogs of the finite into the 
clear air of the infinite and telling us in 
soothing cadences of color there is still a God 
in art and illimitable beauty in the natural 
world, 

It is pleasant to a eritic to be moved to em- 
phatic praise, even if allowance must be 
claimed for his own special idiosyncrasies or 
ways of looking at art. To fully appreciate 
his remarks, the reader should sbare his feel- 
ings and put himself in the same intellectual 
horizon. [ cordlally praise Grabam’s work 
from conviction of its intrinsic werits and 
promise and its closesympathy with my own 
views of artand Nuture. I now turn toa new 
work in sculpture, which gives me equal satir- 
faction in its kind. Generally speaking, sculp- 
ture, in the best classical and mediwval sense, 
seems alost art; for it has lost the purity of 
form of the one und the sincerity of purpose 
of the other, and put itself on a lower plat- 
form of motives, extraneous to its legitimate 
ideas and execution. Its passion for the genre 
picturesque and vulgar realism leads it in both 
to invade the province of painting, and essay to 
make pictures in metal or stone by a multi- 
plicity of detail and sleight of manipulation, 
which are only effective and proper to color. 
Thus it is fast becoming a false and misleading 
art, of meretricious or frivolous aims and as- 
pects ; whilst the best skill and workmanship 
are wasted on the Inferior parts, or those to 
which least emphasis should be given. A 
freakish, eccentric, or at the highest clever 
dexterity is substituted for the broad, simple, 
subdued tecbnical treatment but perfect de- 
velopment of appropriate spirit and character, 
in their highest beauty and strength of expres- 
sion, which should be the aim of all sculpture. 
Doubtleés, in time, when the pregent epheme- 
ral fashions of art have exhausted themselves, 
sculpture will rise once more to its former high 
standard of creative thought and shape, in 
harmony with the Jofty idealisms, social and re- 
ligious, which sooner or later will rule man- 
kind. Meanwhile, any symptom of this change 
for the better is most refreshing to the thirsty 
art soul, 

I tind a noteworthy sign of progress in the 
right direction in a bust, just modeled in 
plaster, by Launt Thompson, in his studio in 
Florence, of Gen, W. F. Bartlett. It isa gratui- 
tous labor of love and appreciation of his de- 
ceased friend, and, therefore, done under the 
best sympathetic conditions for consummate 
work, The correctness of anatomical modeling 
as a likeness is by itself remarkable and of rare 
delicacy and trath of detail. The most de- 
voted admirer of realism could not desire more 
exactness ; but it is an exactness without little- 
ness and with a harmonious subjection of parts 
to the whole, in just gradations of surface 
forms and internal structure. But this ma- 
terial truth is largely vitalized by those higher 
qualities of mind which show the dominancy 
of spiritual life, elevating art to the sphere of 
prophesy and revelation. Besides the familiar 
likeness of the outward man, we recognize his 
loftiest aspirations and ruling traits of charac- 
ter. Sculpture of this stamp is symbolic of the 
boblest functions and powers af humanity. It 
responds to the principle of chastest concrete 
form, illuained by highest soul; the true in- 
carnation of the divine in art. Only such has 
any right to permanent existence, The bust in 
question reveals high principle, intellectual 
strength, and quick perception, concentrated 
into strong convictions of duty and firmness of 
purpose, with the geutleness and refinement of 
high breeding ; a fine type of the chivalric cour- 
age, self-sacrifice, and moral purpose of New 
Englaod’s martyr soldiers, that freely sacrificed 
their youth and theirjlives with a spontaneous 
patriotism for their country; who are as 
worthy of fame for their trae manhood as any 





Sydney of Old England, and are as much 
knights of right against wrong in life’s warfare 
as Donatello’s ideal champion of Christendom, 
the St. George of Orsanmichele of Florence, 
If the spirit of our times prescribes the sym- 
bolization of all that is purest and noblest 
in the Christian soldier into an ideal effigy, clad 
in knightly armor, sternly defying, with weapon 
in hand and bared head, tbe unseen foes of all 
religion, it ought to be our special pride, as it 
is our duty, to commemorate in fitting art the 
loftiest examples of the practice of Christian 
virtues by the heroes of our own generation, 
in that guise and form which best expresses 
our consciousness of the value of their exam- 
ple and the benefits of their deeds to our- 
selves and ourchildren, Allegory and symbol- 
ism have become too much removed from 
modern modes of thought and feeling, how- 
ever efficacious in former ages. We wish to 
perpetuate in art the actual likenesses of our 
eminent citizens. In modeling Gen. Bartlett’s 
bust, Launt Thompson has succeeded in com- 
bining a most striking semblance of the outer 
man with those higher functions of the artist 
which stamps his creation with the immortal 
as well as the perishable image of humanity. 
Cut in heroic size, there can be no more sBuit- 
able place for it than the Memorial Hall at 
Cambridge, Mass., in which noble Pantheon 
of Harvard’s Alumni I trust it will soon find 
its place, an ever-during lesson of life to all 
persons and an everlasting protest against the 
materialized art of the hour, which sees no 
God either in art or nature. 





Biblical Research. 


TRADITIONAL BETHPHAGE. 


BY PROFESSOR Jd. A, PAINE, 








WITHIN the past year a very singular discov- 
ery has been made near Jerusalem of a stone 
which proves to be the traditional block from 
which it was said, in the Middle Ages, our 
Lord mounted the foal at the beginning of his 
ride of triumphal entry. Tradition has always 
pointed toa spot on the north of the upper 
road, leading from the Mount of Olives to 
Bethany, for the site of Bethphage ; and near 
the spot marked by the only ruins of the place, 
subterranean foundations, a peasant belonging 
to the village of the Mount of Olives, search- 
ing for building-stones, struck upon a large 
square block which exceeded his hopes. It 
was four feet three inches long, three feet ten 
inches high, by three feet six inches broad, 
and withal plastered, and at once seen to bear 
frescoes and painted letters, He went to the 
Russiaus in their new archimaudrite establish- 
ment at hand, in the hope of bukhshish, or 
a high reward; but they were preoccupied 
with their country’s war. Then the Francis- 
cans discovered his half-concealed treasure | 
and a precious monumeut of the Crusaders’ art 
was recovered to our view. Further investiga- 
tion revealed works of elaborate painting on 
its several sides, unhappily much injured by 
decay. On the side facing Bethany the resur- 
rection of Lazarus is presented; on the aside 
facing Bethphage the event for which the 
town is memorable; and on the side 
facing Jerusalem’ certain figures in a 
group, bearing palms, indicate a delineation 
of the Triumphal Ride into the Holy City. 
These paintings are accompanied by inscrip- 
tions in elegant mediwval letters, which, un- 
fortunately, have almost wholly disappeared. 
One evidently gave the date of the month and 
year when the restoration of the block was ac- 
complished; and another tells the author of 
the embellishment, Bernard Witard, and con- 
tains the two names Bethphage and Jerosolima, 
or Jerusnlem. The register-book of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher also bears the 
name of Guitard among those who took the 
oath of fealty to the establishment in the days 
of the Crusaders ; and this fact, together with 
the style of Roman letters—contractions by 
ligatures, insertions, etc.—shows the twelfth 
century of our era to be the period of the last 
decorative restoration of the stone. To be the 
object of so much protection and artistic orna- 
ment, evidently the block must have been es- 
teemed peculiarly sacred and have been loved 
with deep veneration. Such conclusion is 
borne out by the fact, revealed by subsequent 
research, that the stone had a church erected 
over it, near the middle of which it stood, for 
its shelter, or as the sanctuary of which it was 
the shrine. And, curiously enough, there isa 
notice of this very church and its sacred stone 
to be found in the itineraries of mediaval pil- 
grimsto the Holy Places. And two years later 
—namely, in 1172 A. D.—one Theodoric 
says: “A mile distant from Jerusalem stands 
Bethany, where was the house of Simon 
the leper, also of Lazarus and his sis- 
ters, Mary and Martha, where frequently 
our Lord was wont to be entertained. 
Now, Bethany is situated near the Valley of 
Olivet, at the eastern end of the mountain. 
But on the Day of Palms our most beloved 
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Lord Jesus Christ, proceeding from Bethphage, 
which place is midway between Bethany and 
the Mount of Olives, where a fair ehapel has 
been built in his honor, sent two disciples to 
bring the she ass and foal, and, standing upon 
a large stone, which is seen openly in that 
chapel, and sitting on the foal, hastened toward 
Jerusalem by way of Mount Olivet, whom to 
greet a great throng came out in the descent of 
the Mount.’’ Thue, in the latter half of the 
twelfth century the site of Bethphage was sup- 
posed to lie between the Mount of Olives and 
the hill of Bethany, where an appropriate little 
church marked the spot where the ride of tri- 
umphal entry began. And even the stone on 
which our Lord was believed to have stepped, 
in order to mount the foal, was preserved in 
that noble chapel, and was visited and revered 
as a priceless relic of his footsteps. Without 
possible doubt, that stepping-stone, held so 
sacred by the touch of divine feet, was the 
very quadrate monolith lately discovered. The 
position of the block in a sanctuary ; the tower 
or temple-like walls which close it round ; the 
proximity of Bethany ; the existence of the 
name Bethphage, clear and indisputable, in 
one of the inscriptions ; the topical nature of 
the scenes chosen by the artist in its decora- 
tion, place the matter beyond the range of 
question. Thus tradition for the locality of 
Bethphage is positively confirmed, Both site 
and stone may be no more than tradition ; and 
yet it is exceedingly probable that in this case 
tradition is well founded. If so, the course of 
our Saviour, having come up from Jericho and 
having passed Bethany, was along the low, un- 
dulatiog ridge which separates the vale of 
Bethany from that of Bethphage. At this 
poiut he said to two of his disciples: ‘*Gu 
into the village over against you [Beth- 
phage], and ye shall find «wu ass tied, 
and a colt with her. Loose and bring 
to me.” The path has not changed from that 
day to this, because, from the character of the 
ground, it must have run, as it does still, along 
the upper slope of that crest which leads ou- 
ward and upward to the Mount of Olives, But 
the village of Bethpbage did not lie on the path 
itself, 
from the route, yet nearly facing Bethany. 
Thus the explanation of the command is as 
follows: Go directly over to Bethphage by a 
shorter way, crossing the valley down and up 
to the village, while we will follow the longer 
road and wait for you under the hil at the 
nearest point to the town, There join us with 
the ass and her foal. At which point certain 
later disciples of the same Master, in what age 
we kuow not, believing they knew the exact 
spot, cleared away the rock fiom around the 
hallowed foot-print, left a square isolated biock 
still attached below to keep the spot in mem- 
ory, and reared a worthy chapel over the same, 
to preserve it as a holy place forever. 








Srience, 


IN a paper on the ‘‘Nervyous System and 
the Intellect,’ translated ioto The Popular 
Science Monthly (Supplement), George Pouchet 
makes the following statement: 

“This world, which seems to us full of sound 
acd uproar is silent, dumb as death. Every- 
thing is in agitation and vibration abuut us, but 
in absovute stillvess, To become sounds, these 
motions need to find an ear to strike on, a 
nervous system which transforms them. Pa- 
leontologists, rather poets than practically 
— with life, have attempted to de- 
scribe the continents in the earliest ages of the 
world, before the appearance of any life, re- 
sounding with peals of thunder, the roar of the 
waves, the bellowing of volcanoes. All very 
grand, but very far from being physiologically 
true. Even thunder is dumb whenever there 
is no ear to be troubled by the vibrations of the 
air, The world was the abode of silence until 
a nervous system like our own came into ex- 
istence.”’ 

M. Pouchet certainly speaks either without 
reflection or from ignorance, for it is well known 
to anatomists that a large proportion of animals 
are provided with the means of distinguishing 
sounds. Not only are the amphibians and 
fishes provided with true ears like our own, 
only wanting the external ear; but the ear of 
crustacea, as the lobster, and of many insects, 
as the grasshoppers, is well known. Besides 
this, even the molluscs, certain worms, and 
mapy jelly-fishes are provided with rudiment- 
ary ears, Called ofocysts, which, from containing 
hard granules, like in function to the human 
ear-bones, are, without doubt, organs for the 
detectionof sound. Moreover, animals of all 
classes produce sounds, which are supposed to 
be sexual calls and are related to the bringing 
together of individuals of different parentage, 
or for the dispersion of those of the same 
parentage, for the prevention of too close 
in-and-in breeding. Paleontologists are not, 
therefore, in the wrong in stating that 
there were noises and sounds produced 
in the early geological ages, and 
not vibrations alone; for there were multi- 
tudes of ears to detect, at least, sounds made 
by other animals, and their ears. may not have 
been indifferent to what are to us louder 
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noises, If the lobster of the nineteenth cen- 
tury throws off his claw in a paroxysm of 
frigl.t at the discharge of a gun or pistol, his 
ancestor of the Carboniferous seas may have 
been similarly affected by the falling of a rock 
upon the shore from the cliff above, aud we 
can imagine the effect such a series of vibra- 
tions would have upon the smaller shrimps, 
crabs, worms, and molluses of the same pool 
or recess of the sea. Among the insects even 
of the Devonian period there were sound-pro- 
ducing spe“ies, aud wherever these occurred 
there must have been individuals capable of 
distinguishing the noises thus produced. 


....In the ** Proceedings” of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, January to April, just is- 
sued, there is an account of the boring of the 
corolla of tae common scarlet sage by honey- 
bees, in order to get at the sweets inside the 
flower. That humble-bees behave in this way 
is now well known; but no case of the honey- 
bee having the same proclivities hasbeen be- 
fore placed on record. The corolla is too long 
for the bee to get tbe honey in any other way ; 
and, as other flowers were mostly gone and only 
these late scarlet sages left, the bees of neces- 
sity had to work in that way or get nothing. It 
is an illustration how the bees cau reason out 
the situation and adapt their powers to pecu- 
liar conditions. The same observer votes that 
there were plants of the white variety of Sal 
via splendens among the colored ones, and that 
both colors were equally visited. [t has been 
noted that, when collecting honey, bees keep 
to one flower atatime, showing no disposi- 
tion to ‘‘mix their driuks’’—thus, if it is 
‘clover day,” they do not go to the raspberry, 
and if ‘‘ raspberry day,’’ they avoid the clover ; 
and some have thought they keep color as a 
guide in this rapid and uniform work. But 
the fact that here were two colors of one varie- 
ty shows that be:s cau distinguish the flowers 
they want to work on independently of this 
point. 


...-In a recent lecture on ‘‘Some Relations 
between Plants and Insects,’ Sir John Lub- 
bock notes the interesting fact that the Jvly- 
gonum amphibium, when growing iu water, 
has its beautiful rosy flowers arranged for 
cross-fertilization on the visit of a flying in 
sect; but when the plant grows on dry land, 
as it often does, and Mable to the visits cf 
creeping things, certain hairs, terminatiog in 
sticky glands, are thrown out, effectually bar- 
ring the entrance to these worse than ueeless 
guests, Thrips and other creeping things are 
not unfrequently referred to as agents in cross- 
fertilization, and it is not easy to understand 
why they should be any more ‘ worse than 
ureless”? in a polygonum than in a gentian 
or dandelion. But, letting Sir Johu’s reason- 
ing go for what it may be worth, the absence 
of the glands in the water (where, however, 
they would hardly be looked for) and their 
presence on the land-grown plants {is a fact 
worth noting. 


...eThe February issue of the ‘ Proceed- 
ings”? of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences contains a note on the fruiting of 
Calycanthus Floridus. Plants in gardens sel- 
dom seed, and it had been thought through 
imperfect insect aid in cross-pollenization ; but 
plants from the Cumberland Mountains pro- 
duced seed freely in some cases, while others 
were infertile. It proved that there were 
plants which were constitutionally barren, and 
others naturally fertile. It was noted that the 
carpellary structure was not made up of a 
tingle whorl of primordial leaves; but of a 
large number, arranged in a coil, 


-.sAt a late meeting of the London Entomo- 
logical Society, Mr. Rutherford exhibited a se - 
ries of large brown irregular masses of strong 
web, from four to seven inches in diameter, be- 
ing the common envelopes of aygregatious of 
cocoons of a species of silk-worm allied to 
Anaphe panda, Boisduval, sent from Mt. Cam- 
eroons (5,000 feet elevation). Each of these 
masses contained from one hundred and thirty 
to one hundred and fifty special cocoons, and 
to some of them were attached cases contain- 
ing large larve (still ving) of a parasite— 
either dipterous or hymenopterous, probably 
the latter. 


..+.»By an observation recorded in the recent 
issue of the “ Proceedings ” of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia it would seem 
as if insects had some power of distinguishing 
plants of the same natural order, as botanists 
have. The large Yellow Hornet ( Vespa maculata), 
for some purpose not ascertained, stripped the 
§row ng branches of the European Ash of their 
bark, and they do the same with the common 


Lilac, which is of the same natural order (Olea 
cer). 


....A general account of the anatomy of the 
fluke worm (Distomum crassicolle) by Dr. C. 8. 
Minot appears in the “Memoirs” of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History. He calls at- 
tention to the close relationship of the flukes 
and tape-worms and chronicles some new an- 
atomical discoveries, 





Personalities, 


GENERAL GRANT has been giving a foreign 
correspondent some of his war reminiscences, 
which are at least readable. Perhaps they are 
reported with accuracy enough to become his- 
torical. He d- scribes bis tirst interview with 
Lee, ut the surrender, with considerable mi- 
nutencss, and at the same time tells us that he 
feared him less than he used to fear Gen, Joe 
Johuston inthe West. ‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, 
he thinks, made bis reputstion in the early part 
of the war, when he met no good veneral on 
our side. Had Sherman or Sheridan, for in- 
stance, been his antagonists in the Shenandoah 
Valley, he would have had harder work earn- 
ing bis reputation. His opinion of these two 
Officers is very high. ‘Lhe General has « good 
word for Butler and praises McPherson, Han- 
cock, and Mead, The curreot stories of his 
having lost 100,000 meu in the Virginia cam- 
paign he declares to be unfouuded, the actual 
figures being less than 40,000. The buttle of 
“Shiloh,” in his opinion, was one of the im- 
portaut battles of the war. Ficvally, we have 





this much from him in regard to the much- 
talked-of third term, ‘It is not known,” he 
says, ‘ho strongly I was pres-ed to euter the 


presidential canvass for a third time. I was 
waited upon formally by a di-ti. guished man, 
representing the influences that would have 
controlled the Republicans in the South, and 
asked to allow my uame to be used. ‘his re- 
quest was supported by men in the Northern 
states whose position and charact' rare unques- 
tioned. I said then that under no circum- 
stances would I become a candidate. Even if 
a nomination and un election were assured, I 
would not run. I[f I succeeded and tried to do 
my best, my very be-t, [should still have had 
a ciippled admivist ation. This was the public 
view. Personally I was weary of office. 1 
hever wanted to get out of a place as much as 
I did to get outof the Presidency. For 16 years, 
from the opening of the war, it bad been a con- 
stant straia upon me. So, when the tuird term 
was seriously presented to me, | peremptorily 
declined it.’ 


...»Miss Abby, one of the famous “ Smith 
sisters,” of Glastonbury, Coun., has passed 
away, at the good age of eiguty-one, leaving 
her sister Julia, now eighty-six, the only sur- 
vivor of tive. ‘Their fall names were Abigail 
Hadassa, Nancy Zephina, Cyriuthia Lucretia, 
Laurilla Aleroya, and Julia Evelina. Those 
who kuew thein best speak of them as typical 
New England women, full of kindly feeling, 
unueual mental vigor, and quict determina- 
tion. Their principle of resistance to ‘ taxa- 


“tion” without representation, which they first 


openly avowed and put in practice in 1873, 
gave them their subsequent fame. More than 
any other women, they were the true defendera 
of women’s rights. They let their cows yo 
rather than pay what they thought one-sided 
taxes—taxes which men voted on women’s 
property, without tbe latters’ consent. Miss 
Julia, the survivor, is the sister who hus re- 
cently translated the Bible from the original 
Greek and Hebrew. 


...- Distinguished people cannot expect to 
do their summer resorting under a bushel, 
The reporter finds them out. He has found 
Rev. Joseph Cook recuperating at Lake 
George; President Noab Porter stopping for a 
while at Saratoga ; Geo. William Curtis in the 
Berkshire hills, with his family ; Chief-Justice 
Waite at his old bome in Lyme, Conn.; James 
Gordon Bennett at Newport, ‘‘with dogs, 
horses, servants, guns, and carriages eneughto 
take away one’s breath to look upon’’; Rev. 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs and Hon. John Jay at the same 
place; Hon. Hamilton Fish at Long Branch; 
and a great many other people in a great many 
other placee. As forthe reporter, it would be 
difficult to say where he does not resort. 


....Col. Higginson describes Turgeueff, the 
Rustian author, whom he has just met at Paris, 
ashaviog the most dittinguished appearance of 
all the literary men he has ever seep. To say 
that he has Longfellow’s face upon Sumner’s 
figure gives a rough impression of him. He is 
more distinguished for personal kindness and 
sweetuess of nature than any other European 
writer except, perhaps, Browning, and he seems 
to have a specially cordial feeling for Amer- 
icane, 


.-»-Dr. Schiiemann is about to return to 
Greece, to begin excavations at new poiots. At 
the last meeting of the Frevch Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres be read some 
extracts from a volume he is to publish in 
Paris on the Mycenw discoveries, io which he 
expressed the opivion that that city was de- 
stroyed by the Argives at a much earlier date 
than 468 B. C., the date commonly given. 


...-Louis Kossuth, who still lives in Turin, 
is seventy-six years old and quite feeble, 
though his mind is as vigorous asever. The 
stories of his poverty are exaggerated, it 
seems ; but he cannot be said to be independ- 
ent. 

....Rev. Mr. Milburn, the well-known blind 
preacher, has returned to this country, after 
an absence of two years and a half in Great 
Britain, where he preached and lectured most 
of the time. 





Missions. 
THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 


OnE of the chiefest missionary forces in the 
evangelization of the heathen is the American 
Baptist Missiouary Union. No society has 
more zealous and successful missionaries and 
few are more intelligently managed. At its 
sixty-fourth annual meeting receipts of $278,- 
723 were reported, of which about $218,000 was 
applicable to the payment of current expenses. 
Of tbe whole amount, nearly one-half was 
raised in New England. Turning tothe record 
of the missious, we find that the mission to the 
Burwans now includes ten stations, of which 
Tavoy is languishing for the want of a Burmese 
teacher. The chapel, which was built at the 
expenee of an aged native woman, is closed 
and the church is dwindling away. At Maul- 
main Station considerable jungle preaching 
was done, and the villages visited always 
gladly received the missionaries. A feature 
of the work was protracted meetings held at 
Dong Yan and at Maulmaio, with pleasing 
results. Six native preachers were employed, 
ove of whom is upward of eighty years of age. 
The report of the mission states that ‘‘ we have 
very few really efficileut preachers, most of 
those on the list being too old and feeble to do 
much work.’’ Several young men are ready 
to enter the fleld as soon as funds can be ob- 
taiced. The prospects of the ensuing year 
were ubpusually bright. In the city three 
girls’ schuols have been wmaintained, with 
an attendance of 61. Many of the pupils 
give evidevce of conversion. The boys’ 
school had 141 students. The missionary ia 
charge at Rangoon, after describing a number 
of unsatisfactory trips in the surrounding 
country, says; 

‘* We mav speak of the success of the Gospel 

among the Karens. The priest of Gaudama can 
boast of a success ten, twenty, or fifty times as 
great. Twenty or fifty Karen families now 
pour rice and currv into the pots of the yellow- 
robed priests of Gaudama to one before the 
Eoglish took the country. Ten or twenty 
Pongyee kyoungs and zayats are built by 
the Kareus now, to one formerly; and a 
hucdred rupees are quietly given to 
the priest now, to one thirty years ago. 
During the last ten years I am sure that for 
every couvert to Christ from among the 
Karens ten or twenty have gone — aud 
squarely over to Gaudama; and for every 
convert to Christ from the Burmans many go 
straight to the grave before their time, through 
English arrack andopiumw. Thai-bsu,a large 
village twenty-tive miles north of Kangoon, 
was at one time « place of much religious in- 
terest. Fifteen months ago three men were 
regarded as candidates for baptism. The most 
promising of the three died before I went there 
intending to baptize. The others were beth 
very ill; and one of them, I think, died. Dr. 
Stevens receutly met the other mao at Min- 
gala-dong. At first he seemed remarkabi 
well and ripe fur baptism. He professed fait 
in Christ and wanted to be baptized. The 
next day, on deing asked why he had notasked 
for baptism, as he inteuded, he said he was in 
doubt whether Gaudama or the Eternal God was 
the true God. You see what a fall our hopes 
ale exposed to, Iam tired of speaking of en- 
couraging signs.” 
Iu a trip upthe Hlatag River, he met, he says, 
with many familiar faces, and there were 20 or 
30 who confessed they bad read the books of 
the missionaries and no longer belicved in 
Gaudamas; but they bad advanced no fur- 
ther. Au officer of the government explained 
to the missionary that, if he would ‘‘ get up a 
church for those who reject idols and believe 
io the Eternal Creator and Preserver, God, 
hundreds apd thousands will en.er; but we 
can’t yet receive Jesus Christ.” There are in 
Rangoon 2 churches and 8381 members, In 
Thongzai the damage done by the fire bas 
been repuired aud the work of the mission is 
again going on. Progress was made in Bas 
scin and Toungu. In the former there are 4 
churches and 60 members; in Toungu 43 
members. ‘These missions are all to ihe Bur- 
mans. ‘lhere are besides more extensive 
missions umung the Shavs and Kareus. For 
the latter the Rangovn Baptist College bus 
been completed. The attendance for the year 
was 126, an increase over last year. The Ka- 
rev Theological Seminary closed its nineteenth 
year, graduating a class of twelve and having 
had an average attendance of about fifty. 

The mission in Assam comprises six stations, 
It reports mavy encouragements. One of the 
missionaries writes that the ‘‘ effects of the 
work among the Assamese are apparently 
small; but it may be observed that the Hindu 
religion, though still strong, is not what it 
used to be. There is a sure process of decay 
going on in Hinduism.’’ Native preachers 
meet with more respect and with but little op- 
position, and some of the Hindus even say 
that the time is coming when Christianity will 
be the leading religion in India, There are in 
aj] 13 churches, with 1,058 members, of whom 
76 are converts from Hinduiem. 

A large part of the reports from the stations 
of the Telugu Mission is devoted to accounts 
of the famine and efforts to relieve the suffer- 
ings of the people. There were 298 baptisms 
and the total membership is 4,522. 





The missions to the Chinese now have over 
1,200 members and are iv a flourishing condi- 
tion. Thatto the Japanese reports 45 mem- 
bers. The church at Tokio, with 23 members, 
remains without a pastor, Mr. Artbur having 
died. 

The foregoing are all the heathen missions 
conducted by the Union; but it has a very 
large and prosperous work in Evrope, among 
the French, the Germans, the Sweder, the 
Spaniards, and the Greeke. In its Asiatic 
missions it employs 131 missionaries and 558 
bative preachers, and has 477 churches, with 
27,580 members. In Europe it bas 5 mission- 
aries, 282 native preachers, 377 churches, and 
89,300 members. In all its mission fields the 
Unton counts 138 missionaries, 840 native 
preachers, and 66,889 members. 





Tue Rev. Mr. Wilson, the surviving mem- 
ber of the original mission to Lake Nyanza, 
writes to the Church Missionary Society an 
account of his Sunday tervices at Mtesa’s 
palace, at Uganda, which he was compelled 
to leave. He says: 


** As iu all tropical countries, we are early 
here ; so about half-past seven every Sunday 
morvinve I set off for the palace, the fact of its 
being Sunday being announced to the public 
by the king flying his flag from the flagstaff by bis 
palace. This flag is a nondescript sort of thing, 
consisting of pieces of red, blue, and white 
calico sewn together. The service begins with 
a chapter from the Old Testament. I read 
three or four verses in English, and Mufta then 
reads them in Kisuahili—the king general) 
translating into Kiganda. I then explein an 
comment on the verses just read and answer 
avy questions tbat may be asked ; then three 
or more verses are read and explained, and so 
ou till the chapter is finished. A chapter is 
then read and explained in a similar manner 
from the New Tesrtamest; and I give a short 
address, consisting principally of a sort of 
summing up of what we bave just read and 
drawing particular attention to anything of 
special importance. This keeps the people’s 
attention better than reading long portions ata 
time, and also gives them more opportunities 
for asking questions, of which I am glad to say 
they avail themselves pretty freely. We then 
conclude with some prayers from the Prayer 
Book, in English and Suabill, the people (ex- 
cept the Arabs) all kneeling and joining in the 
*‘Amens.’ The people. as a rule, are very at- 
tentive, and seem to take an interest in what is 
read, especially in our Loid’s parables ; and 
the bearty expressions of assent which come 
from them when anything comes tothem with 
special force are very pleasant to bear. I was 
much ong last Sunday with what the king 
did. The passage from the New Testament 
was the raising of Lazarus, which was listened 
to with unusual attention, At the close, atter 
speaking of our Lord’s power and willingness 
to save all who came to bim, I urged them to 
come to Christ at ovce, while yet there was 
time. As soon as | had tlnished the king took 
it up and spoke most eloquently to thew, tell- 
ing theto to believe in Corist now, saying they 
could only do so in this life. When they were 
dead it would be too late. These services are 
attended only by what may be called the aristoc- 
racy of Uganda; but it is a great thing that 
in so young a missiou we can give some, at any 
rate, the opportunity of hearing regularly the 
Word of God, and we have God’s promise to 
encourage us that his Word shall not return 
unto bim void. I, of course, do not confine 
my work to Sundays ; but whenever I go up to 
the king’s court, which I do several times each 
week, | take my Bible, and geverally coutrive 
to read or say something about religious mat- 
ters. At these courts the attendance is more 
mixed acd there are people present trom all 
parts of Uganda, so that ove cannot but hope 
that the seed thus sown may be carried far and 
wide, to spring up in due time,to God’s houor 
and glory.’ 

.»»-The English Baptist expedition up the 
Congo River was to set out from Cameroons 
River in May. Mr. Comber writes from that 
point, April Ist, explaining bis plaus and stat- 
lug that the preliminary expedition up the 
Congo in February would prove to be very 
valuable. its advantages were: “Ist. We 
have gaincd some knowledge of the district, 
the river, and the use we can make of it with 
our own boats; the availability of carriers ; 
the native currency; the men we can take 
from Cameroons, etc. 2d. We have secured 
the fullest assistance from our kiod, obliging 
Dutch friends there, offered with the greatest 
cheerfulness and readiness; a passage up in 
their fast steamer whenever we may require it, 
and food, stures, cloth, etc., that they can 
supply from their stores. 3d, We have found 
out the best time of year for traveling in those 
latitudes—generally decided to be May. 4tb. 
We have been able to give some intimation to 
the King of Congo about ourcoming. 5th. A 
few of our important assistants here have been 
to the Congo with us, and have thus been pre- 
pared for ils distance and for going into 
new country. Were this not so, we might find 
it wholly impossible to persuade anyone to go 
there for a six or eight-months’ absence.”’ 


....Mr. James E. Tracy writes to the Amer 
ican Board this encouraging news from the 
Madura Mission, India: “In several villages 
new copgregatiors are offering themselves for 
instruction. They come faster, indeed, than I 
can get men to teach them. A catechist told 
me a few days ago that in a village four miles 
from Essaly nearly twenty families were eager 
for instruction. So itis. The work is grow- 
ing, and the great need is of faithful, pious 
men to go in and occupy the field.” 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 18th, 1878. 


THE CENTURION’S FAITH. —Lvge vu, 
1—10. 





Nores.—Centurion.—One of the under-offi- 
cers in the Roman army, corresponding to our 
captain. The Romans kept soldiers scattered 
over the provinces they ruled, and this centu- 
rion had command of a company of soldiers 
stationed iu Capernaum, which was one of the 
larger towns of Galilee. Sick.—We are 
told in Matt. viii, 6 that he was paralytic, 
grievously tormented. Very likely it was 
something like rheumatism, which made him 
helpless. ———“‘ Sent unto him the elders.’’— 
This account is fuller than that of Matthew, 
which does not imply but that he came bim- 
self. The elders were the chief officers of the 
synagogue. The smaller synagogues had but 
one elder, as a small church has but one miv- 
ister; but the larger synagogues, like that at 
Capernaum, had several.——— Jnstantly. — 
Rather urgently, an old meaning of ‘ in- 
stantly.”———* Hath built us a synagogue,”— 
The centurion appears to have been, if not a 
proselyte to Judaism, at least, a generous sup- 
porter of it. Very likely he bad married a 
wife from Capernaum. There was no foolish 
Jewish prejudice in those days. The ruins of 
a fine synagogue, as old as the time of Christ, 
have been found in Tell Hum, one of the 
places supposed to be Capernaum.——*‘ / 
also am aman set under authority.”"—The idea 
is that, as I command soldiers and they obey, 
so canst thou command diseases, wherefore 
“say in a word and my servant shall be 
healed,”’ as it is given io verse 6.———‘* Not in 
Jsrael,”’—It is, hence, clear that the centurion 
was not a Jew, and it is not clear that he was 
& proselyte, ‘* Found the servant whole,”— 
In Matt. vili, 13 we are told that Jesus replied 
to the centuriou: ‘‘Go; and as thou bast be- 
lieved, so be it done unto thee.” 

The worthiest are likely to be those that treat 
themselves as most unworthy. The centu- 
rion felt unworthy to go to Christ and ask the 
favor he wanted for his dear servant ; and 80 he 
sent the chief men in the church, the syna- 
gogue, there. But they bore him testimony 
that he was wortby, and our Saviour bore bim 
the highest testimony. The fact is that we 
are all unworthy, and he is worthiest who most 
clearly sees his weakness and unworthiness aud 
most humbly approaches his God and Father to 
ask forgiveness and grace. Humility is the 
eweetcst grace. Nothing more displeases God 
or man than haughtiness and conceit. ‘The 
man who said ‘“‘ God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner’’ was the one who left the temple justi- 

fied. 

The centurion should be our example of full 
and hearty faith. We should have a complete 
assurance that God is ever near us, with all 
power to rebuke disease or to grant any needed 
mercy. He controls the world as completely, 
and much more so, as we control our daily 
work. His Sov Jesus Christ is our mediator 
with the Father and ready to help our iofirm 
ities. 

As the centurion sent to Christ through the 
elders, so can we go to God through Christ, 
who has opened the way. But we do not need 
to be in fear and to doubt if He will help us. 
There is no sort of doubt about it. We may 
be perfectly sure that, if we ask any spiritual 
blessing, we may receive it according to our 
faith, and that earthly blessings will be granted 
to us as He sees to be wisest for us. We are 
not strangers and foreigners, as the centurion 
felt himself to be. We are of the houeehold of 
God. Heis our Father, and we cap bave the 
apirit of adoption, and cry Abba, Father, and 
know that our Father loves us and will hear 
our cries and prayers. 

There seems to be a special commendation 
upon those who give money generously to 
build churches. The centurion was worthy, 
*‘for he hath built us asynagogue”’ ; and, sure 
enough, the grace that made him so willing to 
give his money to build the church also made 
him bave the faith which our Saviour so highly 
commended. That isthe kind of man whom we 
would expect to have faith. He did not sneer 
at religion. He respected it and helped it with 
his money. We do not know that he was a 
convert to the Jewish religion. He may have 
been a heathen ; but according to his light he 
tried to be outwardly religious. May God 
multiply such non-churchmembers in these 
days of church debts. They are the most 
hopeful subjects of Christian faith. 

With Christ for judge, a good pagan stands a 
better chance at last than a bad profeseor of 
Christianity. Not among all the churchmembers 
of Israel had our Saviour found such faith as in 
this Roman soldier. It is in the end goodness, 
and not any profession of one’s faith nor any 
form of religion by which we shall be judged. 
Goodness, justice, mercy, love, benevolence, 
the good will wiich makes one have a heart 
to help and not injure anybody, which makes 
one go out of his way to assist his fellow-men— 








this is the test by which Christ when on earth 
said he would judge the world at last. If we 
have joined the Church, and thus let the world 
know that we want to be disciples of Christ, 
we must not think that this profession will 
save us. We shall not at last be forgiven for 
Christ’s sake unless we try also to have Christ's 
character, of whom it fs recorded that he went 
about doing good. And such there may be in 
every land, although they are fewer where they 
have not the influences of the Gospel to draw 
them. Yet in every nation he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is accepted of him. 





.... The Rey. Daniel DeVinne {is a superannu- 
ated Methodist preacher, now spending the 
remaining years of along and busy life ina 
village near New York. He hasa good mem- 
ory, and, having had a varied experience in his 
ministerial labors, bis reminiscences are very 
interesting. He wrote recently to Zhe Chris- 
tian Advocate the following about the first 
Methodist Sunday-school in New York City : 

“*T think we bave never yet bad a full and 
accurate account of the rise and establishment 
of our Sunday-schools iu New York. Before I 
go hence I wish to state what I know about 
them from actual and personal knowledge. In 
1515 there was a school, and I attended and 
taught in it. It was hela io Tryon Row, near 
the site of the present Hall of Records. The 
school did not appeur to have been long estab- 
lished. Those who were conducting it were 
Francis Hall, proprietor of The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser ; Nathaniel Nast, of the New 
York High School; Andrew C, Wheeler, Joho 
G. Horton, Samuel Seaman, aud a few others. 
There dia not reem to have been any special 
organization. Every one did what be could, 
The most prominent was Brother Francis Hall. 
The scholars, it appeared, bad not been used to 
churchgoing, aud sometimes we had to inter- 
fere to keep them from tighting. 

** Regularly at ten o’ciock the school was dis- 
missed and we marched down to old Joho st. 
Chureb, It did not look much like a church. 
There were an old wooden fence and gate be- 
fore the door, The eutrance was singular, and 
the houre bad «a chimney on it, 80 as not to 
jook like a church, as nove were allowed to in 
the colonial time but the Episcopal and Dutch 
churches. Everything seemed to bave remained 
as the builder had lett it, But tne echool went 
regularly on, iu charge of zealous brethren.” 


-.-»We presume the Baptist Teacher means 
something more than musical pitch when it 
urges 80 strenuously that a right start be made 
in the musical exercises of the Sunday-school: 


“If you would have the music to ring out 
grandly at the close, you must be careful to get 
tne Key-note right. And better than avy 
\uoing-fork that ever man’s ekill devised is the 
Holy Spirit’s still small voice, to listen to 
which is alike our duty and our privilege. Aud 
theo, with souls in sympathy with tue truth 
aud bearts and voices attuned to teach it, there 
will be delightful harmony and deepening in- 
terest to the lesson’s close.’’ 


The most lovable saint that ever lived is just as 
apt to start a tune too high or too low, if be 
knows nothing about music, as the most wicked 
sinner. No saint should disdain to study the 
science of music and more attention should 
be paid to it by managers of Sunday-schools. 
Two or three old tunes dragged through Sun- 
day after Sunday, as we have heard them, take 
the life and interest out of the exercises and 
repel, instead of attract. ‘“Hebroon’”’ and 
“Sessions’’ and ‘Windham ”’ and *‘Ortonville”’ 
are very good old church tunes; but children 
don’t want to hear them in Sunday-school 52 
days in the year. They hear them often enough 
in the church and the prayer-meeting. 


«-.. The annual report of the Glasgow Sab- 
bath-schoo] Union gives some interestiog facts. 
There are 199 Presbyterian churches (of which 
70 are Established, 69 are Free, and 60 are 
United Presbyterian), 10 Methodist, 12 Congre- 
gational, and 5 Baptist churches in the city. 
The Free Presbyterian churches lead in the 
number of scholars and amount of collections 
for missions. Out of 25,216 children on the 
roll of the Free Church Sabbath-schools, only 
11,518 are reported as attending church. Out 
of 24,298 in the United Presbyterian Sabbath- 
schoo!s, 11,187 attend church. In the Estab- 
lished Church out of 22,722 scholars only 6,140 
at'end church. The missionary collections 
amounted to about $16,900. 


-.»»Handley Union Sunday-school, Teaxs, 
bears the name of a New York gentleman who 
has a plantation near it and gives it energetic 
encouragement, aud bas as one of its teachers 
Mrs. Tipton, who presided at the White House 
when her kinsman, Andrew Johnsov, was 
President. She is a Sunday-school worker of 
intelligence and experience. This school is in 
a new settlement, made up largely of a good 
class of families from Virginia, Tennessee, and 
illinois, It has eight teachers and sixty schol- 
ars avd will soon have twice as many. 


----Missionary Love, of the Am. 8.-S, Union, 
in Wi:consin, finds that in the region contain- 
ing Crawford, Richland, and Vernon counties 
the Sunday-school is deemed of minor import- 
ance, even in some of the churches ; and win- 
ter schools are known only in villages. He is 
now in Vernon County, where he has held five 
public meetings in two weeks and the campaign 
for organized effort is opened. He is about to 
spend 8 or 10 days with a leading mini-ter in 
visiting as many points, hoping for a Sunday- 





school revival. 





Pebbles, 


PAINFUL question by the Sultan. ‘*{s this 
Turkey, or is it merely portions of England, 
Russia, and Austria ?”’ 





.... “I find your recommendations very good, 
Bridget.’? ‘‘Yes, ma’am, And now I'll see 
your’s, ma’am, if you plaze.”’ 


-.». Archery is a most dangerous amusement 
for young women. They are sure to make an- 
arrow escape from their beaux. 


...-T say, waiter, I’ve just cracked this 
egg. Look atit.”’ Waiter: “Don’t look very 
nice at that end, sir, I must say. Try the 
other.’’ 


.... Hirst Lady: ‘*Why do they call those 
balls foul?’’ Second Lady: ‘Don’t know, uo- 
less because the pesky things are continually 
flying over the fence.” 


...“*Fine Nainsook, embroidered, makes 
lovely little slips for children,’ says a fashion 
writer. Orange peel ona sidewalk continues 
te be good enough for men. 


..».“‘How came you to have such a short 
nose ?”’ asked a city dandy of a country boy. 
**80 that I would not be pokiog it into other 
People’s business,’’ was the reply. 


.-..‘*l come to ask your hand,” said a lover 
to his sweetheart. ‘‘You ask a great deal,’ 
replied she, as she proceeded to lay a palm in 
his two-thirds larger than his own, 


-«+-“‘ Doesn’t Boston Harbor remind you of 
the Bay of Naples?’ asked an enthusiastic 
Boston yachtsman. ‘* Yes,’ was the answer ; 
“at least in one respect. They are both full 
of water.”’ 


....Six-year-old, in starting for school last 
Friday morning, eaid to his mother: ‘* To-day 
is jamination day, Ma.”’ ‘‘I shouldn't think 
you would want to go to schogl, then,” re- 
marked the mother. ‘‘Ob! they aiu’t agoin’ 
to jam buta little bit,”’ he pleasantly explained. 


....Pédre Arrius says that when Bourdalone 
preached at Rouen the tradesmen all left their 
shops, the emiths their forges, and the physi- 
cians their sick, and flocked to hear the ailver- 
tongued orator. “But,” he adds, ‘“*when / 
preached there, the following year, I set every- 
thing to rights again. Every man minded his 
own business,” 


---. How doth the busy fly 
Improve each diy that passes ; 
Without, however, bettering 
The butter and molasses. 
How clinging are his feet 
At morn when we’re reposing ; 
How well his mission he fulfills 
By keeping us from dozing! 


....Two Germans met in San Francisco. 
After affectionate greeting, the following di- 
alogue ensued; ‘*Fenyou said you bef arrived ?” 
“Yesterday.” ‘You came dot born around?” 
“No.” “Oh! I see; you came dot Isthmus 
across?”’ ‘*No.’’ “Ob! den you come dot 
land over?” ‘*No.” “Den you hef not 
arrived.”” “Oh! yes. I hef arrived. I come 
dot Mexico through.”’ 

suman VINETY-NINE IN THE SHADE. 
Oh! for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers ; 

Oh! foran iceberg or tw. at control ; 

Oh! for a vale which at midday the sun cum- 
bers ; 

Oh! fora pleasure-trip up to the Pole. 


Oh! for a little one-story thermometer, 
With nothing but zeros all ranged io a row ; 
Oh! for a big double-barreled hygrometer, 
To measure this moisture that rolls from my 
brow. 


Oh! that this cold world were twenty times 
colder 
(That’s irony red hot, it seemeth to me); 
Ob! fora turn of its dreaded cold shoulder ; 
Oh! what a comfort an ague would be. 
—ROssITER JOHNSON, 
...." The Akhoond of Swat is dead.” 
—London papers. 
What, what, what! 
What’s the news from Swat ? 
Sad news, 
Bad news 
Cometh, by the cable led 
Through the Indian Ocean’s bed, 
Through the Persian Gulf, the Red 
Sea, and the Med- 
Iterranean. He’s dead— 
The Akhoond is dead! 


For the Akhoond I mourn. 
Who wouldn’t ? 
He strove to disregard the message stern; 
But he Akhoond’t. 
* * * * * 
Sorrow, Swats! 
Tears shed, 
Shed tears like water, 
Your great Akhoond is dead ! 
That’s Swat’s the matter. 
—GEO. T. LANIGAN, 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


AMBLER, J. O., accepts call to Media, Penn. 
— Frank 8., ord. at Montevideo, 
ton, 
— O. P., Brewster, called to Annawan, 
ass, 
BURROWS, Lansina, Newark, N. J., declines 
call to Oakland, Cal. 

CROCKER, W., Groton, Vt., resigns. 
DOUGLASS, F. A., Walnut Hills, O., resigns, 
resignation to take effect in November. 

FOSTER, G. B., ord. at St. Albans, Vt. 

FROST, C. L., Quidnick, R. I., accepts call to 
South Windham, Vt. 

GIFFORD, Isaac §8., died at Berlin, N. Y., re- 
cently, aged 77, 

GREWBAUGH, L., ord. at Richwoods, Ill. 

HOBDAY, G. J., Petersburg, Va., resigns. 

ISLIP, J. P., removes from East Lynn, Mass., 
to Adrian, Mich. 


KNAPP, T. J., removes from Parker City to 
Bradford, Penn. 


MACARTHUR, A., declines call to Taber- 
nacle ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROWLEY, F. H., ord. at Rochester, N. Y. 

SHEPARDSON, L. D., closes his pastorate in 
Rehoboth, Mass, 

SHOEMAKER, L. J., ord. at Oakland, Penn. 

STUDLEY, J. N., ord. at Mechanic’s Falls, Me. 

TEALL, E. H., removes from Hamilton Sem. 
to Farmington, Mich. 

WARD, R. J., Salem, O., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, G. 8., removes from Bowling 
Green, Ky., to Nashville, Tenn. 

WILSON, Henry W., ord. at Polk City, Iowa. 

YOUNG, Wo. H, Washington, D. C., accepts 
call to Miiford, Del. 








CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALLEY, Moses, Waupaca, Wis., accepts call 
to Jackron, Mich. 

BONNEY, O. K., Bronson, Mich., accepts call 
to Orland, Lad, 

EBBS, Epwarp, Plainfield, Ill., resigns. 

CLARK, E. W., Chicago, lil., formerly mie- 
sionary to Sandwich Islands, died recently. 

CORWIN, C.L, ord, at Grundy Center, Iowa. 

— F. C., accepts call to Waupaca, 

is, 


HAWKES, W. 8., called to South Hadley, 
Mass, 


HU ig SaMUEL, Franklin, Mass., dangerously 
ill. 


KNIGHT, Ricuarp, South Hadley, Mass., 
resigns, 

MONTGOMERY, M. W., declines call to Wau- 
seon, O 

PERRIN, Lava.ette, D.D., Wolcottville, 
Conn., resigns. 

TEEL, Wm. H., Berkley, inst. at Waverley, 
Mass, 

WHEELER, C. H., appointed president of 
Armenia College, Harput, Turkey. 

YOUNG, J. W., ord. at Sherman, Mich. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
—* P. M., ord. priest at Alexandria, 
a. 


= Oscar, ord, priest at Alexandria, 

a. 

DAME, N. P., ord. priest at Alexandria, Va. 

GUION, J. M., Seneca Falls, N. Y.; died July 

20th, aged 78. 

HALL, E. J., ord. priest at Alexandria, Va. 

—— E. A., ord. priest at Alexandria, 
a 


= J. H., ord. deacon at Alexandria, 
a. 


REESE, FREDERICK F., ord. deacon at Balti- 
more, Md. 

REYNOLDS, Josern, ord, deacon at Balti- 
more, Md. 


= B. T., ord. deacon at Alexandria, 

a. 

— J. W., Jk., ord. deacon at Alexandria, 
a. 


WARE, 8. 8., ord. deacon at Alexandria, Va. 


WINCHESTER, J. R., ord. priest at Alexan- 
dria, Va. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 


BACHMAN, J., accepts call to Schaefferstown, 
Penn. 

KELLER, Josern A., Denver, Col., resigns. 

KOHLER, 8. 8., accepts call to New Berlin, 
Penn. 

KORTHEUER, H., accepts call to Bucyrus, O. 


LERCH, J. O., Ashland, O., resigns. 
MOORE, J. P., accepts call to Millersville, 


Penn. 
PETERs, Joun A., called to First ch., Lancas- 


ter, O. 
ROEDER, Saver M., accepts call to Center 
Hail, Penn. 
SCHAAF, C. M.,, inst. at Bristol, O. 
WISTHOFYF, F. C., accepts call to Moulton, O. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 


BARR, W. W., D.D., resigns as member and 
cor, secretary of Minn. Board of Relief. 

BROCKETD, O.8., called to Morea, II. 

EASTON, Wui.iram, D.D., Octoraro, Penn., 
resigns. 

FRAZIER, 8. R., called to Cadiz, O. 

PARK, R. H. called to Reynoldsburg, O. 

POLLOCK, J. A., called to Tranquillity, Kan. 

STEWARI, ALBERT 8., Struthers, O., called 
to Greensboro, Vt. 

TURNER, T. E., accepts call to Lisbon, Wis. 


UNIVERSALIST. 
BAILEY, J. M., Cincinnati, O., resigns. 
BARRY, A. C., D.D., begins bis labors at 


Lodi, Wis, 
CROSBY, L. 8., Weymouth, Mass., resigns. 
MORRISON, W. H., ord. at Warren, Mass. 


RICE, A. L., Natural Bridge, N. Y., resigns, 


ae 
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August 1, 1878.] 


School and College. 


PARENTS differ widely in their views of 
the proper kind of education for their chil- 
dren; but we doubt if there are many who 
insist on the “ physical baeis’? more than the 
fond father who thus writes, asking for the 
best school for his daughters : 

““T would like,”’ he writes, ‘to find a school 
for girls where they would give constant and 
careful atteution to the development and cul- 
ture of the body and hardly any to that of the 
mind; where a good end not too elaborate 
gymnasium with a very good instructor was the 
principal feature of the school; where the 
girls should be taught and convinced of the 
extreme necessity of getting aud keeping 
gound bodies and of the delight there is in 
solid health ; where they should discover that 
nothing is so wholesome aud satisfying as fresh 
air, and nothing so unpleasant as the inside of 
a house; where their ungsshould be developed 
by daily singing in classes of good plain music, 
whereby presently tuey would learn also to 
read music at sight; where they should be 
taught that the human being at nineteen or 
tweoty-one cannot possibly know much, and 
that true intelligence consists not of what you 
know, but in a love of knowledge, which 
should be so strong as to make them students 
all their lives. I should like to fiod a girls’ 
school where they don’t cram; where they do 
not offer prizes or any sort of encouragement 
to the best students ; where they do not give a 
smattering of a dozen or twenty branches of 
knowledge, and persuade the poor victims that 
they have learned something, when they have 
only Jearned it by heart.” 

....-During the past few years the educa- 
tioual institutions of Rome have been entirely 
reorganized. The university, as constituted at 
present, is without a theological faculty. It 
numbers sixty-four professora—twelve in the 
legal faculty, twenty-four in the medical, six- 
teen in the scientific, and twelve in the philo- 
logical-philosopbieal. Nearly all the conve- 
niences of a well-appointed university are now 
enjoyed by the students—a botanical garden ; 
laboratories for physics, chemistry, aud phys- 
iology; the new observatory on the Capitoline ; 
with speciul institutes for geology, mineralogy, 
mathematical physics, pharmacy, comparative 
zoology and anatomy, pathological anatomy, 
and six clinics. During the past month the 
minister of education has issued a decree for 
the foundation of a school of archwology, 
which shall be amply equipped aud meet a 
want long felt in this center of arehwological 
investigation, 


«+++ Wittenberg College, Sprivgtield, O., June 
26th.—Graduates: 9 from coilege, 3 from theo- 
logical department. Degrees: D.D., Rey. M. 
Rhodes, 3t. Louis ; Prof. P. Born, Selinsgrove, 
Pa.; Rev. A. J. Imhoff, Urbana, O.; Rey. E. 
Unaugst, Guotoor, Iudia. LL.D., Samuel 
Aughey, professor of natural science, Ne- 
braska University. Address to College Alumni, 
Rev. G, F. Stelling, D.D., Dayton, O. Address 
to Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Literary Societies, 
ilon. Wm, Lawrence, LL.D., Bellefontaine, 0. 
Baccalaureate by President Hellwig. Prof. 
Sprecher resigns chair of Au’ Lau’, Alumni 
of the college propose to call a professor to a 
chair of Latin aod English literature. 


....Ex-President Mark Hopkins, of Wil- 
liams, will have given half a century to that 
college in 1880. Prof. Perry has been there 
twenty-five years and is the oldest instructor 
on the list. He is toissue in August a new and 
thoroughly revised edition of his book on polit- 
ical economy, bringing it down to date. In it 
he will follow Geuveral Walker in dropping the 
term “currency,” and will invite the New Ha- 
ven professor to make a similar concession in 
omitting the unmanageable term ‘* wealth.” 


...-The public examinations at Kimball 
Uvion Academy, Meriden, N. H., took place 
June 17th and 18th. A large number of per- 
fons were present, and spoke in warm com- 
mendation of the labor of the year, as well as 
of the harmonious working of the school. The 
term and school year closed on June 20th, 
when three ladies and fifteen gentlemen re- 
ceived diplomas, 


--»-Mr. Joseph W. Fairbanks, of the Worces- 
ter High School, has accepted his election to 
the principalship of Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, vice Dr. Whiton, resigned. The 
choice of the trustees lay between Mr. Fair- 
banks and Prof, Judson Smith, of Oberlin, 0. 
As the former’s election is unanimous and 


kearty, it is expected that the recent troubles 
will vanish, 


-- Objection was raised in Chicago to the 
tax levied for the fupport of the public 
schools. The question came before Judge 


Loomis, of the county court, who has decided 
that such taxes are legal. 


..+-[t was not “Lowa College,” but the State 
University of lowa, that was so fortunate as to 


secure Miss Sudlow as professor of English 
literature. 


---»-Many students from neighboring col- 
eges are earhing money in the White Moun- 
tain hotels this season by waiting on tables, 


--+eThe old Trinity Coll-ge buildiogs at Hart 
ord are soon to be demolished, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Pr  _______S 


Hews of the Werk. 


THE EASTERN POSITION. 


ALL the Powers but Turkey have ratified the 
Berlin Treaty. i 

Queen Victoria has bestowed the Order of 
the Garter upon Lord Salisbury, as well as 
upon Beaconsfield, and tie same honor is to 
be conferred on Mr. Layard, the British repre- 
sentative at Constantiuople. 

Beaconstield made another speech on the 
European question on tbe 27th, at the grand 
banquet of the Carlton Club, in which he 
awarded Lord Salisbury the greater share of 
and merit in the labors at Berlin. He defended 
his conduct toward Greece, saying he had 
counseled Greece to abstention ; and the facts 
proved that Greece obtained more than the re- 
volted principalities, which had lavished blood 
and treasure. He praised the present Sultan 
very highly, who, he said, had been through- 
out detirous of acting in a conciliatory man- 
nerto Greece. Lord Beaconsfield maintained 
that by the convention with Turkey England’s 
responsibilities were diminished, notincreased. 
He brought back from Berlin the conviction 
that neither the Crimean nor the last war 
would ever have occurred if England had 
spoken out firmly. Repelling the assertion of 
Mr. Gladstone that the Turkish Convention 
was an insane convention, Lord Beaconsfield 
spoke of Mr, Gladstone as a_ sophistical 
rhetoriciav, inebriated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity and egotistical imagination. 
In his remarks on the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, Beaconsfield argued that, if the eettle- 
ment of Europe had been limited to the Treaty 
of Berlin, Russia would probably iu a few 
years again assail Turkey; when, whatever 
British party might be in power, that party 
would, even though no convention existed, 
feel bound, after considerable and perhaps 
fatal hesitation, to defend Asia Minor. The 
convention with Turkey, by preventing such 
hesitation, practically lessened England’s re- 
sponsibilities. 

Lord Salisbury, in his speech at the same 
baoquet, claimed that Her Majesty’s plenipo- 
tentiarles had tried to pick up the broken 
thread of England’s imperial traditions, He 
refused to believe that other Powers would dis- 
play jeulousy when they sawthat Enugland’s 
object was merely toestablish peace and order. 
On another occasion he declared that the gov- 
ernment was under no engagements for the 
future, except those which had been pre- 
sented before Parliament. It had never 
promised Greece an fucrease of territory. 

As to the immediate good consequences ex- 
pected of the Anglo-Turkish Treaty, The 
Times says: ‘*We have reason to believe that 
the steps at present contemplated by the Goy- 
ernment respecting Asia Minor are prudent 
and moderate. They have been indicated by 
the speech of the premier. Interference with 
the prerogative of the Sultan will, we under- 
stand, be avoided, and the English Govern- 
ment will confine itself to demandivg real 
administrative reforms. The most important 
requirement which will be tbus pressed on the 
Porte will be the choice of honest and capable 
goveruors and their enjoyment of a secure 
tenure of office. Under the authority of these 
governors we shall expect incorrupt adminis- 
tration of the law by educated and competent 
judges, and the maintenance of public order 
by an efficient police, with carefully-selected 
officers. We shall further insist that the reve- 
nue be rafsed without extortion ; and for this 
purpose we shall urge that the practice of 
farming out the taxes be abolished, and that 
settlement, after the example of India, based 
on asurvey shall be substituted for it. How 
far the Sultan is prepared to execute these 
reforms cannot be known at present ; but it is 
evident they are not such as to affect his sov- 
ereign rights, and most, if not all, have in 
principle been already assented to elsewhere 
by the Porte,” 

It is expected that the House of Commons 
will sustain Beaconsfield and the Treaty by a 
vote of about 125 majority. The Times claims 
that confidence in the result is increasing in 
Eogland. 

The principal difficulty in carrying out the 
‘Treaty is found in Turkey’s opposition to Aus- 
tria’s occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Trouble has been anticipated, and Austria has 
not yet pushed ber troops into these provinces, 
hoping to come to some good understanding 
with Turkey before doing so. 

The Turks have evacuated Shumla and the 
Russians will svon leave the points they have 
occupied near Constantinople. 








THE most important features of the Potter 
investigation last week were the denial of Sec- 
retary Sherman that he wrote the Anderson 
agreement letter, and the production by bim 
of a significant correspondence with the Pres- 
ident. While in New Orleans, in November, 
1876, Mr. Sherman wrote to Mr. Hayes, giving 
hima full account of how matters stood in 








Louisiana, and closed with these expressions: 
“* We are in good hope and spirit, not wishing 
the return in your favor unless it is clear that 
it ought to be so, and not willing to be cheated 
out of it or to be ‘ bull-dozed’ or intimidated, 
The truth is palpable that you ought to have 
the vote of Louisiana, and we believe that you 
will have it, by an honest and fair return, ac 
cording to the letter and spirit of the law of 
Louisiana."’ To this Gov. Hayes replied as 
follows: 
*“* CoLumBuws, Ont10, Nov. 27th, 1876. 

‘My Dear Sir:—I am greatly obliged for 
your letter of the 23d. You feel, I am sure, as 

do about this whole business. A fair elec- 
tion would have given us about 40 electoral 
votes at the South—at least that many. But 
we are not to allow our friends to defeat one 
outrage and fraud by another, There must be 
nothing crooked on our part. Let Mr. Tilden 
have the place by violence, intimidation, and 
fraud rather than undertake to prevent it by 
means that will not bear the severest scrutiny. 
[appreciate the work doing by the Republic- 
ans who have gone South, and am especially 
proud of the acknowledged honorable conduct 
of those from Ohio, The Democrats made a 
mistake in sending so many ex-Republicans. 
New convertsare proverbially bitter and unfair 
toward those they have recently left. I trust 
you will soon reach the end of the work and 
be able to return in health and safety. 

* Sincerely yours, 
**R. B. Haves,” 

.... The South Carolina revenue ofticer cage, 
which promised trouble last week, is as fol- 
lows: Some time ago a number of persons 
ebarged with illicit distilling were arrested in 
Pickens County, given a hearing before a 
United States commissioner, and committed 
to jail. After the committal, a notorious out- 
law, pbamed Redmond, who killed a revenue 
officer in North Carolina and who is engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of illicit whisky, 
orgavized a party and proceeded to the jail in 
open day, forced the jailer to release the per- 
sons committed for violation of the revenue | 
laws. This bold defiance of the Jaw induced 
the United States oflicials to organize a party 
forthe capture of Redmond. Four revenue 
officers were specially detailed for this service, 
and, chasing Redmond, caught up with and 
killed ove of his party, named Ladd. The 
officers then gave themselves up in the adjoin- 
ing county. Judge Kershaw, of South Caro- 
lina, has refused to deliver them for trial in the 
United States courts ; but a new writ bas been 
served, to transfer tbe men to Federal jurie- 
diction, and opposition will probably cease. 


... The new “National Party” effected an or- 
ganization in this state on the Y5th olt., at 
Syracuse. The platform declares, as the 
reason for the new organization, that, whereas 
“the socalled Democratic and Republican 
parties have legislated in the interest of the 
money power of this country and Europe, and 
against the interests of land and labor, which 
are the sources of all wealth; therefore, we 
assert our complete independence of suid par- 
ties, and declare our entire confidence in and 
adhesion to the National Labor-Greenback 
party, which name is hereby adopted by us.’’ 
The party favors the use of paper as legal ten- 
der money for all debts, the immediate pay- 
ment of Government bonds in paper, an ip- 
come tax, a protective tariff, the establishment 
of a Labor Bureau and a Board of Railway 
Commissioners, the expulsion of the Chinese, 
the abolition of convict labor, and less hours of 
work, 

....Dennis Kearney, the Callfornia agitator, 
arrived at Boston July 28th. He was met at 
the station by several hundred people ; and, on 
being driven to the Sherman House, addressed 
the crowd from the balcony, denouncing poli- 
ticians, monopolies, capitalists, and the press. 

..+»Nearly 20,000 people were present at the 
Obio soldiers’ and sailors’ reunion at Newark, 
O., July 22d. President Hayes, General Sher- 
man, Gens. Garfield, Logan, Woods, Devens, 
Wager, Swayne, Ewing, Force, and others took 
part in the anniversary exercises. 


...-The victorious Columbia College crew 
received an ovation from Americans in Paris 
last week. On their arrival here, about tbe 
10th, they will be met in the Bay by a special 
steamer and an enthusiastic welcome tendered 
hem. y 

...» The Chinese authorities are making re- 
newed efforts toward the conquest of Southern 
Formosa. A fortified city is laid on the site of 
the encampment established by the Japanese 
expedition in 1874, 


....Fourteen children and three teachers 
were drowned by the capsizing of a boat in the 
River Blackwater, near the town of Bailie- 
borough, County Cavan, Ireland, on the 26th 
ult. 

.».«The Marquis of Lorne is to succeed Lord 
Dufferin in the Vice-Regency of Canada. He 
was married in 1871, it will be remembered, to 
Princess Louise, the Queen’s fourth daughter. 


....-The Potter Committee, which has been 
sitting fora week at Atlantic City, N. J.,ad- 
journed to meet in New York on Monday last. 


«...-The town of Catlettsburg, Ky., was 
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Piterature. 


The prompt mention «mn our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 








DISHONEST APOLOGETICS. 





THERE is, we suppose, a legitimate Apol- 
ogetics, although both the thing and the 
word were more appropriately employed 
in the days of Justin Martyr, when Chris- 
tianity, then most aggressive in its evan- 
gelism, was on its defense and compelled 
to apologize for itself before the philoso- 
phies of the world. If, now, itis legitimate 
for Christianity to stand on its defense, 
with all the advantage it has of preposses- 
sion and public favor, it can, at least, be 
demanded of it that its Apologetics be 
intelligent and honest. If ignorance and 
falsehood set themselves up as champions 
of the faith, then it is the duty of Chris- 
tianity to expose and disarm them. 

We are led to make these remarks by 
reading the first article in the Princeton 
Review, a journal which has lately tried to 
put itself in the position of leader of the 
religious thought of the country. The first 
article in the July number is entitled ‘‘ Ex- 
ploration as Verifying Revelation,” and is 
by Professor J. L. Porter, of Assembly’s 
College, Belfast. It: attempts to show that 
the explorations carried on within the last 
thirty-five years in the Euphrates Valley 
afford a great confirmation of Scripture, 
both in its history and its cosmogony. 
That the editor should have sought a paper 
on this subject from J. L. Porter is sur- 
prising. He is not known as a scholar in 
this department of research, and in the 
department in which he has made a reputa- 
tion—tbat of palestinian geography—he 
has no repute for soundness of judgment, 
Tobler, who in bis ‘‘ Bibliotheca Geograph- 
ica Palestine” criticises the geographical 
work of every known traveler in the Holy 
Land, who can find no praise too high for 
Robinson, and who classes Bayard Taylor 
and 8. Ireneus Prime togetber as ‘‘ worth- 
less,” characterizes Porter’s archeological 
work as ‘‘ rerwegen”; and that he is rash 
and unbalanced his “ Giant Cities of Ba- 
shan” is sufficient proof. Its baseless as- 
sumption that the ruins of the Hauran 
antedate Joshua is rejected with contempt 
by such intelligent travelers as Wadding- 
ton, de Vogiie, and Wetztein. He carries 
no credit in his own department, and was 
not likely to shine in this more difficult 
one, which requires—as, indeed, all Apolo- 
getics require—the soundest and most im- 
partial good sense. 

Dismissing the question whether it is 
possible that a parallel ancient polytheistic 
myth can contirm the Scripture story of 
the Temptation or the Deluge, we turn to 
see what Professor Porter has found in the 
deciphered inscriptions which he can 
properly describe as ‘‘ verifying Revela- 
tion.” 

Both translations were under Professor 
Porter’s eye, and he chose the one which 
answered his purpose of introducing a sev- 
enth day of rest, without asking or caring 
whether it were correct. He gives no inti- 
mation that Smith’s translation makes no 
reference to the Sabbath, although he 
quotes on the next page from Smith’s com- 
ment on his translation. This is not ig- 
noranee or carelessness. It is dishonesty, 
It can be nothing else. The Assyrian tab- 
lets do contain a record of a seventh day 
Sabbath, and this Professor Porter finds 
and uses in his usual uncandid way. He 
quotes the rubric for the seventh day of the 
intercalary Elul, and says “‘ the instructions 
given for the fourteenth, twenty-first, and 
twenty-eightb, and each succeeding sev- 
enth day are in substance and almost in 
language identical.” Not to dwell on the 
fact that no sugceeding month has yet 
been found thus arranged in calendar, is it 
quite fair to omit from the list of Sabbaths 
the nineteenth day, which, though not a 
seventh day, was a Sabbath and described 
in the same language as the others? 

Professor Porter begins with the Chal- 
dean account of the Creation. His trans- 
lation of the important tablet on this sub- 
ject he takes from Mr. Fox Talbot, and 
very convenient he finds it. But he ought 
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are notoriously verwegen and valueless. He 
possessed no Critical faculty and was the 
only imaginative guide Prof. Porter could 
have found among Assyrian translators. 
Why bis translation is selected, instead of 
George Smith’s, will be evident. Fox Tal- 
bot translates: 


* He constructed dwellings for the great gods, 

He fixed up constellations, whose figures were like 
animals, 

He made the year. Into four quarters he divided 
it. 

Tweive mouths be established, with their constel- 
lations, three by three, 

And for the days of the year he appointed festi- 


vals. 
. 


In the center he placed fuminaries. 

The moon he appointed to rule the night 

And to wander through the night, until the dawn 

of day. 

Every month without fail, he made holy assembly 

days. 

In the beginning of the month, at the rising of the 

night, 

It shot forth its horns to illuminate the heavens. 

On the seventh day he appointed a holy day, 

And to cease from all work he commanded. 

Then arose the sun in the horizon of heaven.” 

Next, Prof. Porter finds ‘“‘in one of the 
Assyrian tablets” a wonderful account of 
the revolution in Heaven, in which Satan 
and his angels fell. For this marvel his 
authority, of course, is Fox Talbot. The 
words are ‘‘ beautiful and striking.” We 
quote them: 

“The Divine Being spoke three times, the com- 
mencement of a psalm. 

The God of holy songs, Lord of religion and wor- 

ship, 

Seated a thousand singers and musicians; and 

established a choral band 
Who to his hymn were to respond in multitudes. . . 
With a loud cry of contempt they broke up his 
holy song, 

Spoiling, confusing, confounding his hymn of 
praise. 

The God of the bright crown with a wish to sum- 
mon his adherents 

Sounded a trumpet-blast which would wake the 
dead, 

Which to those rebel angels prohibited return, 

He stopped the service and sent them to the gods 

who were his enemies. 

In their room he created mankind. 

The first who received life dwelt along with him. 
May be give him strength never to neglect his 
word, 

Following the serpent's voice whom his hands had 

made.” 

Our author devotes two pages of the 
Review to this text, showing how wonder 
fully tuis tablet verifies Job and Jude and 
II Peter and Revelation. Now, the above 
translation is nothing more than the wiid 
though unconscious invention of a m:d 
translator, whose method may be judged 
from his remark: ‘‘ Almost all the words 
are found in Hebrew or Chuldee, with the 
sense I have here attributed to them.” The 
passage is a very difficult one and has an 
entirely different sense. 

Prof. Porter next speaks of the Chaldean 
legend of the Fall of Man; and here he is 
on safer ground, for he follows George 
Smith. But it has utterly escaped his 
notice that the tablet whose translation he 
quotes from Smith as verifying the Fal) 
of Man is the very same one which he has 
just quoted from the translation of Fox 
Talbot as verifyiog the fact of the war 
among the angels! It is curious to com- 
pare these two translations, line for line, 
and see how utterly they differ. It was Prof. 
Porter's business to know that they repre- 
sent but one original. 

Before quitting this page, we notice the 
heedless statement that on the old Baby- 
lonian cylinders ‘‘the sacred tree is often 
figured with the [first] man beside it, 
and the serpent behind him.” In truth, 
but one such cylinder is known, and it is 
by no means clear that it refers to the story 
of the Fall of Man. 

Of course, Prof. Porter makes much, as 
he has a right to, of the remarkable Baby- 
lonian story of the Flood. Here he follows 
safe guides. Ono the Tower of Babel he is 
again utterly wild. We are not surprised 
that he locates it at Birs Nimrod, for 
Smith does the same in the ‘‘ Chaldean 
Account of Genesis,” and he is not likely 
te have read in so obScure a journal as 
The Atheneum (Feb. 12th, 1876) a long 
account by Smith of a tablet which proves 
that this was the Temple of Nebo, and that 
the famous Tower was on the Babel mound. 
But, in quoting f1um Boscawen’s transla- 
tion of a tablet, it would have been only 
candid to state that Mr. Boscawen adds to 
the line ‘‘He gave acommand to make 
strange their speech” the alternative trans- 
lation ‘‘to make hostile their council”; 
but this our writer prudently omits, as not 





te his purpose, and emphasizes the “‘ verifi- 
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cation” by putting the words ‘‘to make 
strange their speech” in Italics. As if 
this were not offense enough, he bas a 
further remarkable confirmation, which he 
draws from Rule’s ‘‘ Oriental Records.’ 
Rule is but a trashy compiler, absolutely 
without authority, and to quote him as 
authority is sufficient proof of incom- 
petence. From Rul@ts quoted the ipscrip 
tion of Nebuchadnez@ar, as first translated 
by Oppert, more than twenty years ago. 
Oppert then gave this translation; but later 
saw its erroneousness. Menant, after 
translating this inscription of Borsippa in 
his ‘‘ Babylone et la Chaldée,” says: ‘‘ This 
is the inscription in which the Deluge and 
the building of the Tower of Babel were 
supposed to be mentioned; but this read- 
ing is not verified.” Lenormant, who had 
admitted it into his ‘‘ Manuel de Histoire 
Ancienne de l'Orient,” says (‘‘ Fragments 
Cosmogonignes de Bérose,” p. 351): ‘It 
must hereafter be removed from all scien- 
tific works.” 

It seems impossible for Prof. Porter to 
state things as they ure, even when it 
would answer his purpose. His next sub- 
ject is Chedorlaomer, and this is his state- 
ment about the biblical king of Elam. 
“The most striking point is that the name 
of Chedorlaomer bas been actually found 
on Elamitic inscriptions, under the form 
of Kudur-Lagamer.” This is simply un- 
true. It has never been found, and Porter 
is the first writer who has ever made the 
assertion that it has been found. All the 
basis there is for the assertion is that there 
are two other kings of Elam known 
whose names begin with Audur, and that 
Lagamer is the name of an Elamitic deity. 

We raise no objection against Apologet- 
ics; but if such ignorance, heedlessness, 
and misrepresentation as these examples 
which we have specified are put forward in 
defense of Revelation, then the greatest bur- 
den which Revelation will have to carry 
will be its apologists. A defense such as 
this which the Princeton Review sets tirst 
before its readers is more dangerous than 
the attacks of a dozen enemies. Truth, 
candor, virtues with pagans or materialists, 
must not be supposed to be less cherished 
by the champions of the Christian faith, 
We bold this case of dishonest Apologetics 
up to public reprobation in the interest of 
common literary honor, and not least of 
Christianity. 





BICKELL’s Outlines of Hebrew Grammar, 
translated by Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, 
Jr., of Chicago Theological Seminary, ought 
to be warmly welcomed by Semitic students in 
Eogland and America as being, if we mistake 
not, the first attempt yet made in our language 
to establish the study of Hebrew on a historical 
basis. The German author in bis preface an- 
nounces this as his primary alm: To contrib- 
ute to the spread of the historical-comparative 
method in the teaching of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, to the end that this teachiug, instead 
of being a mere accumulation of empirical and 
undigested material, as a burdensome condi- 
tion to the understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment, may attain an independent value and be- 
come fruitful in intellectual culture for the 
learner, ‘Starting with the hypothesis that the 
Hebrew is not the most ancient member of the 
Semitic family of languages, the author has 
derived all the Hebrew forms, by means of com- 
parative analysis, from a more aucient Semitic 
language, which is best represented by the 
Arabic.”’ In other words, he believes the He- 
brew capable of the same scientific treatment 
which has been so fruitfully applied to our own 
family of speech ; and, as we think, with ex- 
cellent judgment and moderation applies it. 
He holds that “in the manuer of formation 
there was originally no difference between the 
Semitic and the other families of languages, 
and that nothing prevents the assumption of a 
common origin. Moreover, a nearer relation- 
ship of the Semitic with the Indo-Germanic and 
Egyptian is unmistakable, although the laws 
for the substitutions of sounds do not yet seem 
to be established with absolute certainty.” In 
a Semitic scholar who holds this opinion it is 
exceedingly creditable to dismiss the subject 
with ashort paragraph and a foot-note, and 
proceed at once to what would seem, for the 
present, the only legitimate task—that of doing 
for the Hebrew itself what had to be done for 
the Sanskrit, before it could be assigned to its 
true place in our own family. After a brief 
history of the language and of writing, there 
follows a thorough treatment of the phonology® 
of stem and word formation, of conjugation, 
and (briefly) of the syntax. Chapter iv, on 
the “ Formation of Words,” seems to us worthy 
a Sprachforscher of the latest Aryan school, 





When similar work has been done on each of 
the otber Semitic languages, a comparative 
gratomar of Semitic will be possible. A 
Semitic Ursprache may be constructed, to set 
over against our Aryan Uraprache; and a com- 
parison of the two may lead us back to the 
Caucassian Urursprache, which bas been £0 
long the desire and the despair of the ren- 
timental or speculative philology. Dr. Bick- 
ell’s book appeared in two parts, 1869 
aod 1870, and bas received the most hearty ac- 
ceptauce among Semitic echolars in Germany. 
Professor Dellizsch regards it as a work of high 
and exceptional value, and it was at his sug- 
gestion that the translator entered upon his 
task. Englisb translations of German scientific 
books are so generally incompetent and unsat- 
isfactory that it is pleasant to know that in 
this case the translator (whom we may at the 
same time style the editor) has brought to his 
work full and special preparation. Four years’ 
residence and study in Germany have given 
him a very familiar acqyaintance with the lan- 
guage; and for the same time he has been a 
special and successful student of the Semitic 
tongues. Dr. Curtiss, aside from being pastor 
of the American chapel at Leipzig, isa favorite 
pupil and friend of Professor Delitzsch and has 
enjoyed his advice and hearty co operation in 
this work. He has at the same time been able 
to confer freely with other Semitic scholars of 
the higbest rank. Asa result of these unusual 
advantages, the Eoglish and American reader 
has in the work before us not a translation 
merely, but an enlarged and greatly improved 
edition of the German original ; in place of 93 
pages, without index, a volume of 153 pages, 
with a detailed table of contents and three 
{ndices—namee, subjects, Hebrew words. In- 
stead of the small alphabet table of nine 
columns found in the original, Dr. Curtiss has 
caused to be prepared, at considerable ex- 
pense, by Dr. Euving, of Strassburg, a table of 
Semitic characters of 58 columns, the Egyptian 
characters being contributed by Professor 
Ebers, one of the first living authorities on 
Egyptology, which seems to us of great value 
in determining questions touching the genesis 
of writing. If anybody in this country held 
the views on the relation of the Pheenician 
alphabet to alphabetic writing in general 
which have been falsely attributed to Pro- 
fessor Whitney, a study of this table would 
go far to dispel them. But Professor Whit- 
ney’s friends, if any of them were shaken by 
the concussion of Miller’s mud-balls, will be 
reassured on One point, at least, by the essen- 
tial harmony of the two independent state- 
ments on this subject, as given by the follower 
of Lenormant and Rougé (“‘Outlines,” § 10, with 
note) and by Whitney himself (‘‘ Language 
and the Study of Language,”’ p. 462, with the 
general discussion of picture writing in the 
same lecture). Over and above these very 
considerable additions on his own part, Dr. 
Curtiss induced the author to furnish addi- 
tions and corrections covering nearly the 
whole work and includivg an amount of new 
matter rarely found in second editions. A 
very full discussion of the accents, not found 
in the original, was contributed by Professor 
Delitzsch, and Dr. Curtiss himself has incor- 
porated in the text and given in foot-notes an 
abundance of fresh and valuable matter, which 
more than justities us in styling bim the editor 
of the work. As the whole work in its present 
form has stood the test of a critical examina- 
tion by the author, as well as by Dr. Delitzsch, 
the public have the amplest vouchers for the 
value of every part; and it seems to us that 
the book ought to fi: d its way to the table of 
every teacher and student of the Hebrew lan- 
guage and of advanced students of language 
in general. (Leipzig: Brockhaus.) 


«...0ld Martin Boscawen’s Jest, by Marian 


Reeves, author of “‘ Wearithorne,” and Emily 


Read, author of ‘ Aytoun,’’ etc., is an En- 
glish novel. The scenes are laid in Cornwa)l 
and in Brittany. Madelon is the heroine; 
Anstell Bo-cawen is the lover; Martin Bos- 
cawen is the man who is supposed to have the 
money to leave to the young people; and Seth 
Badger is the villain, who pursues Madelon 
and puts upon her the ruspicion of an attempt 
at murder, as a last argument why she cannot 
afford to refuse him. From this trouble Mad- 
elon escapes in secret to Brittany, her evasion 
being made possible by the aid of a crafty old 
servant, Leah, and by the occurrence of a 
storm, in which Madelon is thought to have 
perithed. In that quaint Celtic country, under 
her child-name of Nivorch, she lives for six 
years, with her grandmother. At home she is 
given up for dead. Anstell, coming then to 
Kermartin on au errand connected with the 
family settlements, meets his old love without 
recognizing her, and falls in love with her a 
second time, under her new name and in her 
new character of a Breton girl. She sends 
word back to Cornwall that she is alive and 
about to return to her home; and this news 
comes back to Anstell while he is still in Brit- 
tany. Then comes his great struggle between 
his new love and his old duty, and it is most 
vividly drawn. Ninorch, who alone under- 
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stands the whole situation, has the pain of be- 
ing jealous of herself. She finds herself at once 
passionately loved, and yet forgotten, by the 
same man. The situation ends by Anstell’s 
tearing himself away from Ninorch and return- 
jug to England and to Madel But Ni hb 
arrives at the old home before him ; and there, 
choosing a twilight hourin which to receive 
him, she appears as Madelon. Anstell does 
not find out that the two maidens are the same 
until he has spoken at length to her in the 
character of a strayed lover. Finally she 
comes into the light. Tableau! In the 
end all is explained and arranged, and 
Seth Badger’s machinations come _ to 
naught, and the true lovers are happily mar- 
ried. This ingenious plot seems improbable 
enough in the telling; but the authors have 
made a very clever and realistic story out of it, 
of which the scenes in Brittany are not the 
least charming—as that, for instance, of the 
feast of Ste. Anne-la-Palue ; while the rout of 
strange Breton names—Anaik, ‘‘old Mor- 
vran,’’ Rosenn, Ste. Nonna, etc.—lend a charm 
and color to the later chapters. Old Martin’s 
jest itself does not prove to be a particularly 
happy one; but the book as a whole is very 
interesting reading. (Appletons.) 


...-The second edition of Moses King’s 
Harvard and its Surroundings is a neatly printed 
pamphlet of ninety-two pages, with heliotype 
illustrations of the principal college buildings 
and of other places of interest. Too many, 
indeed, of the antiquities of Cambridge are in 
pine wood to rouse the livelier emotions of 
tourists. lts handsome buildings are all new, 
und little or nothing that has any charm of 
beauty has come down to us from the days of 
the college foundation. Butthe Harvard of to- 
day, at least as to its exterior, is here minutely 
described, and it is described without any ex- 
cess of the local enthusiasms whicb, at least ia 
a guide-book, are more likely to vex the reader 
than to entertain him. For many readers of 
this guide the estimate of college expenses 
will have interest, in view of some recent dis- 
cussions of the subject. For the Harvard 
student of to-day, says Mr. King, excluding 
his long vacations, $1,365 is an ‘ample’? year’s 
allowance ; $830 {s a ‘‘ moderate” one ; $614 
is an ‘economical’ one; and the estimate of 
“least? expense is $499 (why not say $500?) 
per annum. Times have certainly changed 
since the war. We went to a Massachusetts 
college, and very comfortably, for $300 per 
year; and the French, Italian, or German 
student still goes to college for a sum that 
averages less than this. Let us hope that he 
does not learn proportionately less than the 
Harvard student does. (Cambridge: Moses 
King.) 

....The Hand-Book of Mount Desert is a reis- 
sue, under a new name, but word for word, of 
nearly two-thirds of a book published in 1871— 
‘‘Rambles in Mount Desert,’’? by B. F. De 
Costa. To be exact, it is the first eleven 
chapters out of fifteen, the first 161 pages out 
of 275, which made up the “Rambles.” The 
author’s name, however, is not given on the 
new title-page or elsewhere, and no intimation 
appears that this is part of an old book, though 
the two were printed from the same stereotype 
plates, already, by the way, noticeably worn. 
Prefixed to this reissue are advertisements and 
a short chapter on the ways of getting to the 
island. A minute but poorly-engraved map of 
Mount Desert Island is affixed, and the photo- 
graph of Echo Notch, which served as a front- 
isplece for tbe original, isomitted. The book 
was tolerably well up to date in 1871; but this 
summer, if you figure it up, it is just seven 
years behind time—a trifle too much for a 
guide-book. The book ts pleasantly written; 
but we caution all Mount Desert tourists that 
it isan old one and not a new one. (T. Whit- 
taker, Bible House, N. Y.) 


....Can any teaching replace the lack of a 
good mother’s instruction and example? Do 
those who have enjoyed the refining influences 
of a true home need any other teaching 
before they can claim to be gentle people ? 
We confess that these are questions that we 
are unable tu answer. It is difficult to restrain 
the feeling of aversion inspired by the sight of 
a book on the subject of etiquette, an aversion 
which may be due only to a very common 
abuse of the subject. Sensible Etiquette of the 
Best Society, by Mrs. H. O. Ward, is a good 
book, and a true, and along. If the study of 
its five hundred and sixty closely-printed 
pages can avail to replace to any degree the 
lack of weeding, the book should have the 
heartiest approval. Compilations of maxims 
we have almost without number. This is a 
sort of society bible, and the benevolence 
taught is the same that the Good Book incul- 
cates. Whatever may be its success, we think 
that no one will patiently read it without wish- 
ing that the author’s labor (evidently a labor 
of love) will be rewarded. (Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates.) 

....We are not sure whether Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner’s Jn the Wilderness will prove 
very attractive to those who have never aban - 
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doned themselves to the purely animal enjoy- 
ment of life in the Adirondack woods ; but the 
sympathetic critic is at once disarmed, and 
reads as he would listen to an old melody, 
without giving a thought to the performer. 
Others have attempted to present the same 
picture with less success, and justice requires 
us to acknowledge the truthfulness of the nar- 
rator’s most preposterous stories. Not being 
a clergyman, his anecdotes are not “‘ out of the 
whole cloth.”’? The b-st chapter is a study of 
“Old Mountain Phelyes,” which is true to the 
life, save where he makes the old man pro- 
nounce the impossible word “panther.” The 
serious-minded reader will do well to omit the 
first chapter. 


....First Lessons in French, by Emma E. 
Bullet, is a more useful book than we have 
often met among the multitude of its kind. It 
is for child-beginners, and an attempt is made 
to have them translate the exercises word by 
word ; thus giving them early warning of the 
differences of idiom. We are told at the out- 
set, for instance, that the French have no 
word for it, but that we must say, instead, either 
il or elle, as the case may be. Dialogues, ex- 
ercises, and conversations make up the volume, 
which too is prettily illustrated, and, there- 
fore, unusually attractive for a text-book. 
But we have found in practice that pictures 
and grammar do not go very well together. 
The little learners sre apt to slight the lessons 
for the sake of getting on toa new picture’ 
(Cincinnati and New York: Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Uo.) 


..«-Hathercourt, by Mrs. Molesworth, author 
of ‘* The Cuckoo Clock,”’ etc., is a very pleas- 
antly written love story of Eoglish provincial 
life. It is not in the least sensational. It has 
quotations, prose and poetical, at the head of 
each chapter, often from little known and 
charming sources. It has not much humor; 
but humor is not given every day to female 
novelists, nor, for that matter, to masculine 
novelists cither. It has a sufficient amount of 
incident and a pleasant ending. From which 
deseription our novel-readiog readers may 
gather beforehand whether Hathercourt will 
eultthem. To our thinking, it was with much 
propriety added to the “‘ Leisure-Hour Series.” 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 


...+The selfishness of a husband is the pur- 
posed moral of the anonymous story, His Dear 
Little Wife. What is shown quite as clearly, 
however, or more clearly, is the little wife's 
profound ignorance of housekeeping. Had 
Rose Lester been taught how to cook 
and how to go to market, she could bave 
made her exacting Archibald very happy ; 
she would have ‘“ made the ends meet’ beau- 
tifully on fifteen bundred a year,tte income 
on which she began to keep house; and she 
could have been training up her children to- 
day, perhaps, in the way they should go, in- 
stead of dying on the last page of an unusually 
silly novel. (Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddard & 
Co.) 


«+++ The United States Official Postal Guide is 
published quarterly, and one copy at least 
ought to be in every family. It tells every- 
thing about the Post-office Department that 
one could want to know, gives all rates and 
laws and a complete list of all post-offices. 
The four pages of “Suggestions to the Pub- 
lic” are crowded with information such as 
everybody needs. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 


....We have now before us two little books 
of Appleton’s new Handy-Volume Series—Jet : 
Her Face or Her Fortune, by Mre. Annie Ed- 
wards, and A Struggle, by Barnet Phillips. The 
compact form and admirable type of these lit- 
tle volumes will make them favorites with 
travelers, and the two agreeable etories which 
introduce the series give promise of summer 
entertainment of a very good sort. 


--The Hon. Hugh McCulloch’s addrees at 
Woodstock bas been handsomely issued in 
pamphlet form. It can be had by application 
to the First National Bank, of this city, and it 
is worth keeping in this permanent form. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


AmonG recent English publications are 
“*Phosphates in Nutrition,” by M. F. Ander- 
8on ; “‘ Text-book of Operative Surgery,” by C. 
Bernard and C. Hue'te; “The Persian Manu- 
al,” by H. W. Clarke; “Art Foliage for 
Sculpture and Decoration, ” by J. J. Collings; 
“‘Doctrine of the Apocalypse, ” by H. Geb- 
hardt; “St. John’s Gospel,” by H. Luthardt ; 
“* The Gaelic Ktymology of the Languages of 
Western Europe,”’ by C. Mackay a“ Anatomy 
for Artists,” by J. Marsball; ‘ ‘Epitaphs of the 
‘Catacombs,or a Inscriptions in Rome,”’ 
by J. 8. Northeote ; “ Mystery of Pain, Death, 
and Sin,” by C. Voysey. 


Henry Holt & Co. are just sendin 
Z out the 
97th Leisure Hour volume, Mr. Rossiter John- 
son’s collection of “ Play-Day Poems.” Of the 
succeeding two volumes, Mr. Baillie Groh- 
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is nearly ready, containing the best parts of 
his two books on the Tyrol; and tbe collection 
of “* Plays for Private Acting,”’ translated from 
the French and Italian by members of the 
Bellevue Dramatic Club, of Newport, will 
shortly follow. 


John Wiley & Sons have in preparation 
“Pearls of Wisdom,’’ which have been se- 
lected and arranged for young ladies, from 
John Ruskin’s writings, by Mrs. Loutsa C. 
Tuthill; a new edition of James D. Dana’s 
** Manual of Mineralogy’’; ‘‘ Co-ordinate or An- 
alytical Geometry,” by DeVolson Wood; anda 
translation of Weisbach’s “ Treatise on the 
Steam Engine,”’ by A. J. Du Bois, with notes 
by R. H. Buel. 


Mr. W. Skeat’s promised etymological dic- 
tionary of the English language, ‘similar in 
plan to ‘Wedgwoods,’ but more elaborate 
and harmonizing with accepted philological 
methods,’’ will comprise four volumes, the 
first of which will probably appear some time 
next winter. 


Canon Farrar’s lectures on ‘Saintly Work- 
ers,” delivered during Lent, will shortly be 
issued by his American publishers, FE. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., who also have nearly ready the 
second volume of Bishop Ellicott’s ** New Test- 
ament Commentary.” 


Porter & Coates will soon issue a companion 
book to ‘‘Happy Days,’? under the title 
‘*Merry Times,” which will contain contribu- 
tions by Louisa M. Alcott, Alice Cary, J. T. 
Trowbridge, and other well-known writers for 
the young. 


Lee & Shepard promise immediately ‘ No- 
body’s Husband,’’ a story in the “ Sparkling 
Series’’; ‘‘ Peter Crewitt,” by the author of 
“That Husband of Mine”; anda ‘“* Drummers’ 
Edition ” of ‘* Leedle Yawcob Strauss.”’ 


Routledge & Sons have in preparation a 
shilling edition of Lord Lytton’s novels, and a 
new and uniform edition of Harrison Ains- 
worth’s, in monthly volumes, with the orig- 
inal Cruikshank steel plates. 


A novelty in educational literature will 
shortly be published by A. 8. Barnes & Co, in 
Stone’s ** Topical Course of Study ’’—a sched- 
ule of studies for eaca week through an entire 
grammar-school course. 


The Rev. Jobn Laing, of Edinburgh, has fin- 
ished his dictionary of anonymous and 
pseudonymous literature of Great Britain, 
chiefly according to the general catalogue of 
the Bodlein Library. 


The Rev. H. N. Oxenham is preparing a 
second edition of his ‘‘ Catholic Eschatology 
and Universalism,” revised and considerably 
enlarged. It will be published in the autumn. 


Rev. Dr. Samuel D. Cochran, late president 
of Thayer College, Missouri, is about to pub- 
lish a work on the Atonement, on which he 
has been engaged for the last twenty years. 


The late Mr. MacGahan has left behind him, 
corrected for publication, a8 much of his ex- 
periences of Bulgaria and the Russo-Turkish 
War as will form a memorial volume, 


An English translation is ia preparation and 
will probably be published in the autumn of 
Alfred Ramband’s ‘* Histoire de la Russie.” 


Houghton, Osgood & Co. have nearly ready 
the ‘‘ History of Dartmouth College,”’ written 
by Mr. Baxter P. Smith, of the class of 1854, 


E. P. Dutton & Co. will shortly issue ‘‘ Es 
says, Historical and Theological,’’ by the late 
Canon Mozley, in two octavo volumes, * 


Afourth and enlarged edition of Liibke’s 
‘‘Outlines of the History of Architecture” has 
been published at Leipsic. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Destiny of Russia, as foretold by God’s 
Prophets, together with an outline of the 
future movem«nts and destiny of Kngiand, 
Germany, Persia, Africa, and the Jews. y 
Theta. 12mo, pp. 1k. Chicago: Thomas 
WOU ixcsnntensides: <icguandediividsaniccceses - OH 

The Dance of Death. By Wm. Herman. Third 
edition. 18mo, pp. 131. New York: Am. 





Rian ona css eb aasnardsigauenessgcese ccveres 
Six A One. A Nantucket Idyl. 16mo, pp. 176. 
w York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons... |)... 2.066 0% 


on ones of the “Sam Weller.” B John Hab- 
bertop. Author of “ Helen’s Babies,” etc. 
16mo, pp. 161. New York: Ibid.............05. 075 
Henry Lovell. A Tempenenee Story for Old 
and Young. By Alex. 8. Arnold. 12mo, PP. 
191. Valley Falls, K.I.: Alex. 8. Arnold.. 


The Two Chains; or, The Twenty-nine Articles 
of ‘Temperance. By Kev. W. F. Oraf an 
lémo, pp. i. New York: Nat. ‘Temp. Soc.. 0 25 


A Hand-Book of Politics for 1878: Being a 
Record of Important Political Action, Na- 
tional ana State, from . en | Lith, 1876, to July 
lat, 1878. By Hon. Hawar Meth herson, late 
Clerk House of Representatives. 12mo, pp. 
241. Washington: Solomons& Chapman.... 200 

Gems of American Scenery. Consisting of 
Stereoscopic Views ——— © the White 
Mountaiops, with Descriptive Text. I/lustra- 
tions by the Albertype pent ol mo, pp. 
100. New York: Harroun & Bierstade........ 300 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RE ‘Crown Editions.’”’ $1.00 
Macadyszs | ENGLAND. 5 vole, Cloth, extra 





tr volume. 





man’s “Gaddings among a Primitive People” 


ND. 6 vom Cloth extis ullt, 
TBBON’S RO: 


SENSIBLE ETIQUETTE 


OF THE 


BEST SOCIETY. 


BY MRS. H. 0. WARD. 


12mo, Cloth Extra, Beveled Boards and 
Gilt Top, $2. 


“It is a book which shou!'d be welcomed with open 
arms by every accomplished woman of society, by 
every mother of growing daughters, by every debu- 
tante, and 4 every gentleman in the land.’’—St. 
Louis’ Dispa’ 


“Asa manual of the best ae itis really of 
permanent value.”’— Boston G 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


For sale by all booksellers and sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR AUGUST. 


CONTENTS. 
I. Civilization and Science. IL. 
Du Bots-REYMOND 
Il. Professor Huxley’s Address at the Harvey 
Tricentenary. 

Ill. The poe and its Depredations. 1. By Dr. 
E. H. VON BAUMHAUER, i{ilusiraied.) 
1V. On the Dread and Disiike of Science. By Gro. 

HteNrY LEWES. 
Vv. —— Systems of Notation. 


wN 


By T. F. 
BROWNELL. 
VEL -—_ and his. Serggeuees eepettion. By A. R. 
OTE, A.M. (Illus d.) 


Vil. A Nt ew Photographie ecam (Illustrated.) 
Vill. Verney Motion. By Prof. PAYTON SPENCE, 
) 


By Ep- 
Introduc- 





By Prof. EMIL 


1X. — and the Problem of Life. 
MONTGOMERY, Dw £. 
ry The Problem in General. 
X. cums Portraits. By FRANCIS GALTON, 
*. R. 8. (llustrated.) 
XI. Mustrations of the Logic of Science. By C. 
8. PEIRCE, Sixth gee —Deduction, Induc- 
pty and Hy pothes 
XII. Poisons of the PY By 
CHARLES RICHET. 

XII. Sketch of Thomas Alva Edison. By G. M. 
SHAW. (With Portrait). 

XIV. Epiror's TABLE: Religion and Solence at 
Vanderbilt University—American influence 
in Civilization—The late Mr. George 8. Ap- 
pleton. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
POPULAR MISCELLANY. 
NOTES. 


Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 


TERMS: $5 per Annum, postage free; or 0 cts. per 
Number. 


THE 


Popular Science Monthly. 
SUPPLEMENT, 


Number (6, for August. 
CONTENTS. 


. The he Aveseneting Total Solar Eclipse. By R. 

Il. A yt “Symposium.” If. Subject: “Is 
the Popular Bdgment in Politics more aunt 
than that of the Gisher Orders?” Rk, 
Grea, R. Lowe, . EK. GLADSTONE, by A.” 
ARTHUR RUSSEL ag 

ILI. Consciousness of Time. By Grorae J. 
ROMANES. 

{V. What the Sun is made of. By J. NORMAN 
LOCKYER, F. R. 8. 

V. Political Economy as a Moral Science. By 
W. CUNNINGHAM, 

VI. On the Position and Influence of Women in 

Ancient Greece. By JAMES DONALDSON, 


wh. D. 
VII. Impressions of America. IV. Popular Ed- 
ucation. By R. W. DALE, (Concluded.) 
VIII. On the Possibility of Explaining Past Changes 
in the Universe by Causes ac Present in 


Operation. By 8. Toate PRESTON. 
IX. What is er ope Ll. W.K. PARKER. 
X. ba a of enuty. By F.T. Mott, F. 
G 


R.G. 8. 
X1. The Fear of Lightning. 
I. The Problem of Final Causes and Contempo- 
rary Physiology. By PAUL JANET. 
BRIEF NOTES. 


Price, 25 cents ; or $3.00 per annum. 
D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


Supplement No. 16 will be sent to any address in 
the Belted States, on receipt of the price. 





JUST READY. 
A Perfectly Charming Story. 


MOLLY BAWN. 


A NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘ Phyllis.” 
Fine Edition, extra cloth, $1.25. Popular 
Edition, paper cover, 60 cts. 
The thousands of readers of “ Phyllis’ will wel- 
come this new work by the author of that delight- 
fulstory. * Molly Bawn” isa perfect work of fiction, 


thoroughly natural, — intensely interesting from 
the first page to thee 


A New Issue of the “STAR SERIES.” 
. TOURISTS’ EDITION. 


LIL. 


A NOVEL. 
16mo. Bound in stiff paper covers. 30 cts. 


“The heroine is charming. She tsa bright, fear- 
less, honorable little girl of the besttype. It is quite 
right =e should be the central figure in the story. 

fresh and readable book.”—London Athe- 
inisles 





*," For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715and717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JUVENILES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, BI- 
BUMS In menae and chea 

assortment for the Bosse. Our THEO 
ICAL STOCK is unsurpassed in VARIETY AND 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
D. LETON $e. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOO ELLERS, 
and 551 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Circulars sent to any addrcas, on application. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Ea ‘ | Publishers, N. Y. 
WAT RE. A weekly Lllustrated Journal of Bci- 


ence. ayear. MACMILLAN & CO., Publisher 
22 Bond Bt. New York. “ 


TAINTOR’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 


758 Broadway, N. Y. 


These Guides describe all Cities, Towns, and Sta- 
tions on the routes, giving items of interest to the 
traveler fur business or pleasure. 


Illustrated with Maps and Seg cne. Price 
25 Cents each, by Mail 


Hudson River Rovte. New York to West Point, 
Cacakill Mountains. Saratoga, Lake George, Lake 
, Adirondack Mountains, Montreal, and 























Seabee. 


Saratoga Illustrated. The Visitor's Guide of 
Saratoga Springs and vicinity. With Maps, etc. 


Seaside Resorts. 
Frie Railway Route. 


New York Cent ral K. R. Route to Niagara and 
Thousand Island 


Newthe ern Reso am Boston, White Mountains, 
Mt. Mansfield, Sheldon, Massena Springs, Thou- 
sand Islands, Montreal, Quebec. 


Conn. River Route. New York to White Mts. 
Newport Route. Newport and Fall River. 
Shore Line Koute. New York to Boston. 
Pennsylvania Coal Regions. 


Delaware and Hudson Route. Philadelphia, 
Binvhamton, Cooperstown, Sharon Springs, 

Howe's Cave, Baretons. Lake George, Adiron- 

dacks, Montreal, Quebec 

New Vork to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 

Washington. 

Clty of Sow York. A Complete Guide. 

ap 


large 
COLLEGE SONGS, 

Carmina Valensin. American College Songs, 

ith Music and Piano Accompaniments. Extra 
Cloth, $i. o. Extra Cloth, Full Gilt, oe 25. 
*ongs of Vale. Smaller'size of abo 1. 
Carmina Columbiana. the Songs. Of Columbia 
College, with Music and Piano jpccompantments. 
Extra Cloth, blue and white, $1.7. 
¢@™ Above sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
TatnTOoR Brotaers, MERRILL & Co., 

Publishers, 


758 Broadway, New York. 


With 
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Fac-similes of Wood-cuts, fine Engravings, ete. BOOK-WORK 

a SPECIALTY.—ESTIMATES furnished on application, 
“Mr. Crane has done all my electrotype and stereotype 
work for the pa-t ten years.’’—Frank Leauim 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Music Teachers, Choristers, 


Organists. and all Prefessional Musicians 








are invited to improve a portion of their summer va- 

cations in examining the large number of useful 

Music Books prepared by Oliver Ditson & Co., espe- 

clally for their use. 

Examine L. O. Emerson’s new" ONWARD” 
($7.50 per dozen), his best book for Singing Schools. 
Also his new“ Church Offering” ($12 per dozen) 
a splendid Anthem Book. Also his “ Sacred 
Quartets” (82). 

Examine eur Choruses, Glees, Four - Part 
Songs, etc., in pamphlet form (5to 10 centa each) 
very extensively used by Choirs, Societies, etc. 
Catalogues furnished. 

Examine Johnson’s New Method for Thor- 
ough Base ($1), the best Instruction Book for 
learning to play Chord Music in Psalm Tunes, 
Glees,etc. Also his Chorus Choir Instruction 
Book (#12 per dozen), a very complete Manual 
and Class Book. Worth careful stady. 

{2 The above anda multitude of other conven- 
feptand [ane books may be seen at the stores of 
OLIVER Ditron & Co., in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia ; “Leen & Healy, yoy Newhall, at 

Cincinnati; Sherman, Hyde & an Franoisco: 


and with all prominent dealers throughout the 
country. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


NEW MUSIC BOOK 


—FOR— 


Singing Classes and Conventions. 


The newest 
oe in ° 88 os 8 ¥ 
= , > re- 


the Trogie cir ~ speats better 
ere for ma: $9 O) NE Ge, ievegonete: 
sici le. fore. 

_— = 
C. C. CASE and JAS. McGRANAHAN. 


Following the short elementary Gouna’ are 
more than one hundred pages of bright, new songs, 
duets, quartets, glees, and choruses, wuek sione mast 
insure for the book a.wide popularity. | Then comes 
a selection of * Congregational Tunes. foliowea by 
a collection of anthems, which demand special notice 
for their variety and real merit. 

Ge Teachers are requested to examtne it. 

Price 75 cents, by mail; $7.50a dozen, by 
express. Specimen Pages free. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 





an who have 
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For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 





—— TARP 's CATALOGUB be sont by 
HARPER S BROTH Franklin Square, N. Y. 


premiums see page 29. 
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Religions Antelligence. 


CATHOLICISM IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Since Pizarro and Almagro overran 
Peru, the Portuguese occupied Brazil, and 
Balboa and others subdued Central Amer- 
ica Catholicism has been the only re- 
ligion of Central and South America. Pi- 
zarro, although less of a missionary than 
was Cortes in Mexico, prepared the way 
for the introduction of priests who were 
scarcely less enterprising under the banner 
of the Church than were the conquerors, in 
their search for gold and fame. It was 
rather an odd introduction that the Chris- 
tian religion had into those countries; but 
tbe poor Indians did not hesitate loog to 
accept the religion of their conquerors. It 
is doubtful if the world ever knew of so 
rapid a conversion as that of the Mexicans, 
a@ comparatively small force of priests re- 
ceiving some fifteen millions of soul: into 
the Church, so Spanish chroniclers tell us, 
in the space of a few months, 

The almost constant influx of Spaniards 
and the amalgamation of the two races 
fastened the Catholic religion on these 
countries and molded them anew, and the 
Pope has had no more blind and unreason- 
ing followers than the Catholics of Central 
and South America. It has been scarcely 
more difficult for missionaries to reach the 
natives of India than to win converts to 
Protestantism in South America. Several 
missionary and Bible societies have had 
their agents at work in Colombia, Brazil, 
and other states; and it must be coufessed 
that the results have not been very large or 
encouraging. We have mentioned in our 
Mission columns that the Southern Pres 
byterian Church has been compelled to 
withdraw its missionaries from the United 
States of Colombia, because, after years of 
labor, they had failed to make an impres- 
sion on the people. A missionary who 
made a tour recently among the towns 
from Bogota writes that he was unable to 
accomplish anything, ‘‘so firmly were the 
people held by priestly rule” It appears 
to be an impossible task to waken the peo 
ple out of their indifference to everything 
but money and politics. 

Though indifferent to the claims of a 
new religion, the South Americans appear 
to be in a reflective mood as to the con- 
tinued sway in civil! affairs of the old. In 
Brazil the enlightened emperor has taken 
an important step in the interests of relig- 
ious liberty, and it will be seen that the 
course of Catholicism does not run smooth 
in other countries. There has been « lively 

» Struggle in the Republic of Colombia be- 
tween the government andthe Ultramon- 
tanes. President Trujillo, in a message to 
the Congress in April last, explains the 
cause and course of the controversy. He 
points out that thecontest between ancient 
and modern ideas is turning in the repub- 
lic in the favor of the latter; and the gov- 
ernment, feeling itself bound to assist in 
the transformation, which wil] bring more 
in the way of morality, wealth, and cul- 
ture than will be lost by it, ruled that re- 
ligious instruction was not a part of the 
duty of public schools, but belonged to the 
religious communities, This interference 
by the government, he says, ‘‘ aroused the 
persistent and systematic opposition of a 
large part of the Catholic clergy of Colom- 
bia against lay schools and against the 
public authority that sustained them.” 
The government offered concessions; but 
they were not accepted, and war was the 
result, in which the national standard tri- 
umphed. ‘‘ While the war was going on 
the Congress of 1877 enacted some Jaws 
that bear heavily upon the prelates of the 
Catholic Church, the promoters of the 
revolution; that restrain, in ageneral way, 
the c ergy of that religion and subject them 
to the civil authority; and which cance) 
the revenues that ecclesiastical communi- 
ties and congregations derived from the pub 
lic treasury through the ‘desamortization 
of their property made in 1861.” Now that 
the war is over and the country is in a 
atate of tranquillity, the President reeom- 
mends Congress tg abate the rigor of the 
ecclesiastical laws adopted in time of dan- 
ger for the safety of the state.. Among 
these laws was one. providing for a censor- 
sbip over religious meetings. This he 
thinks should be repealed, the constitu- 








tion securing full liberty to all religions 
and to all ministers to teach the same. He 
also advised the Congress to give bim 
power to extend executive clemency to the 
bishops and priests now in exile, on condi- 
tion that they swear to support the gov- 
ernment and institutions of the repub- 
lic. Finally, he recommends that the 
Church revenues seized in time of war be 
returned to the Cburch. Both houses of 
Congress passed resolutions regretting that 
they could not find it expedient to adopt 
at this time the legislation asked for. No 
one, we think, can read the President’s 
message without recognizipg its fairness to 
all concerned and its statesmanlike quali- 
ties. A little later on, probably, the Con- 
gress will accede to what appear to be only 
suggestions of common justice. 

The smaller Republic of Bolivia appears 
to be following the lead of Colombia in 
asserting the supremacy of the civil over 
ecclesiastial authority. The Bishop of La 
Pez has drawn up a protest against the 
action of the Bolivian Assembly,in which he 
states the provisions of the constitution 
now in force as follows: ‘‘ The project of 
law has just been passed proclaiming relig- 
ious toleration; the incompatibility of the 
sacerdotal character with the position of 
deputy or senator; the tacit suppression of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction; the necessity of 
the exequator for the validity and enforce- 
ment of acts emanating from the Holy See; 
and, finally, that clause that makes bishops 
amenable to the Supreme Court of the Re- 
public. These reforms,” he continues, 
‘exceed the powers of a political assembly 
and compromise the integrity of the Ro- 
man Catholic and apostolic religion, unan- 
imously and always professed in Bolivia. 
Neither do they correspond with the Chris- 
tian sentiments of the representatives of 
the nation nor with the true interests of 


the country.” 
A similar state of affairs exists in both 


ecuador and Venezuela, avd it would 
seem that the supremacy of the Church in 
the governments of the countries of South 
America is becoming a thing of the past. 
Catholics should hail this as a blessing; but 
they either will not or cannot see aught in 
it but a triumph of blasphemous Free-ma- 
sonry. 





Tuk Old Catholic Synod of Switzerland 
has held its annual sessign, which was far less 
interesting than that of the Bonn Synod, be- 
cause there were no such important questions 
to be settled as the celibacy of the priesthood. 
Four hours, says a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Guardian, was suflicient to transact all 
the synodical business, the most important 
item of which was the granting of permission 
to administer communion in both kinds. The 
French-speaking delegates were unanimously 
in favor of this concession, but the Germans 
were opposed to it. Pfarrer Gschwind urged, 
says the correspondent, the Genevese dele- 
gates not to press their motion, on account of 
its possible effect on the German Swiss. They, 
living in the midst of a Protestant population, 
would be suspicious of a change which three 
centuries back occasioned separation, and it 
would, further, cast a doubt on the validity of 
the present administration, which satisfied all 
the demands of the German congregations. 
However, the Genevese pressed the question. 
They required only liberty of reform, and not a 
suppre-sion of the present use; and Fo the 
Syuod resulved that the administration of 
commubpion tn both kinds was ‘catholic and 
permissible,”’ and that the same might be in- 
troduced wherever the cantonal synods and 
the congregations desired it. Thus an import- 
ant quertion was happily settled. Bishop 
Herzog and some of the clergy refrained from 
voting, The Synod passed resolutions reduc- 
ing the number of festivals, but making more 
prominent the observance of Good Friday. 
The numbir of strictly boly days was fixed at 
four—viz.: Christmas, New Year's, Ascension, 
and All Svints’ Days; and 't was decided that 
other week-day festivals might be discontinued 
or else tronsferr d to a Sunday, but that Good 
Friday should be cot fi rmably observed as a 
high and huly day. in regard to the missal 
the committee not being r:ady to report, the 
subject was postpon+d. The ritual was or- 
der) d print d. The Syn d m-tat Aaran and 
wig attended by 120 delegates. According to 
the Bi hop’s report, the statisti s of the Chric- 
HaneCatholic Swiss Church are: adherents, 
ubovt 80,000; clergy, one bishop and serenty- 
five’pries's ; pari-hes, sixty-one and ten otber 
incipient associ:t ons; children under relizious 
iostruction, 3,°06 ; for the past year, confirma- 
tions 1,165, fist communions 1,018, baptisms 
1,100, ete. In Canton Geneva seven priests 
had left ; but their places had been at once filled 





by cizht others. Four Roman priests who of- 
fered themselves had been refused. Twenty 
priests were at work in the canton, and the 
city of Geneva had by popular election handed 
over a third church to the Christian-Catholics. 
The Bishop took occasion to declare that the 
rule of the Conseil supéricur was satisfactory, 
and was not answerable for the numerous and 
deplorable secessions. In Canton Berne three 
priests had left and two had gone to other 
cures. In their place eight new priests had 
been appointed. There were thirty perishes 
and thirty-four priests at work ip the canton, 
The Bishop complained of the French priests, 
as keeping aloof from the councils of their 
brethren; and of the lay members of the Church 
boards in the Jura, as being apathetic. The 
Canton of Aargau displayed much advance, 
and the congregations were maintained in 
Solothurn, Basel, Zurich, and Chaux-de-Fonds. 
The Bishop had ordained within the year nine 
students of Berne, and eleven were now pre- 
paring for the ministry. The fund for theolog- 
ical students was badly supported in Switzer- 
land, English sympathy had given £40 last 
year and had promised the same for the com- 
ing year. 

..»ehhe United Free Gospel or [ndependenot 
Methodist Churches have held their 73d annual 
assembly at Glasgow, Scotland. A. Donovan, 
one of the ministers of the church in which 
the meeting was held, and who is 54 years old, 
delivered the address of welcome and presided. 
In bis speech he pointed out that, while the 
Union considered it best for the churches to 
have one united designation, it gave liberty for 
each church to retain its local name. Each 
church was left entirely independent as to its in- 
ternal arrangement ; but, to make greater prog- 
ress, united effort was necessary, and hence 
the Union. According to an authorized summary 
of their belief, the Gospel churches are evangel- 
{cal in doctrine aud their form of service Meth- 
odistical, Every church in the Union is inde- 
pendent or self-governed, managing its own 
trusts and financial and other internal affairs. 
They maintain the equality of Christian broth- 
erhood, all members of full age sharing in the 
government of the church, either by church- 
meetings, leaders’ or elders’ meetings, or by 
oftice-bearers, as each church may determine. 
Their ministry is open and free, in contradis- 
tinction to exclusive systems, which confine the 
ministry of the Word to a clerical order, 
They hold that every Christian is called by 
God to actively labor in his cause, and that 
none can diecharge his responsibility by proxy ; 
but, as some have talents of a higher order 
than others, those suitably gifted and scrip- 
turally qualified are placed in the ministry. 
Therefore, they recognize no clerical titles or 
designations and their ministry is purely vol- 
untary and unpaid. They have an evangelistic 
agency, brethren being appointed to go from 
place to place, preaching the Gospel, visiting 
weak and planting new churches; and whilst. 
so engaged they are maintained, evangelists 
having ‘liberty to live of the Gospel.” Among 
the subjects discussed was assistance for cavu- 
didates for the ministry and union with asmall 
body known as Independent Primitives. 


....Mr. H. Woodsmall, who is devoting his 
time and money to the interests of the colored 
Baptists of the South, writes that there are 
unmistakable signs of progress among them. 
Iv soimportant a matter as the accumulation 
of property they are certainly improving, 
according to the proof which Mr. Woodsmall 
gives. He says: 

“Tn almost all parts of Soutb Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessec, and Kentucky 
that [ have visited I have found some col- 
ored men cultivating their own farms, Re- 
cently, while holding a meeting in Lowndes 
County, Ala., at a colored Baptist chureb, I 
aveut several days with the pastor, Rev. Frank 
Brooks, who owns 800 acres of good land, all 
paid for. There are 4,010 acres in a body 
owned by colored people, mostly members of 
his church, in that neighborhood. While 
there, four men, al! memb rs of his eburen, 
were negotiating for the purchase of 1,000 
acres. Descon White, of the colored Bap i-t 
eburch at Selina, owns two god p'antations. 
Deucon Goldeby, of the same chureb, also 
owps ove. Two other members are on- 
terprising grocers, 

** Woile io Lowndes County, I met a colored 

map who is said to be worth over $20,000. He 
was formerly Known simply as ‘Jue’ ; but is now 
calied Mr. I made the a-quaintance of 
another colored man in the same county, Mr. 
Rapier, a planter, woo had thirty or forty col- 
ored men employed. He is a man of fvterlh- 
gence and cunure, a native of Alabama, though 
educated in the North. He uses neither 
whiskey nor tobacco, and told me that he had 
succeeded in getting some of bis men to quit 
tre use of tob-cco, by showing them that it 
cost them about as mucb as his food cost 
bim.”’ 
The Negroes are also improving their habi- 
tations, . The log cabin, with its dirt floor and 
single room, into which a large family was 
crowded, is being succeeded by neat, comfert- 
able houses of three or more rooms, often fitted 
up in excellent style. Of course, these things 
are not true of the masses. It is encour- 
aging, however, to find so large an advance 
guard 29)!" oats 


+: Dr, Hatfield, the stated elerk of the Gen- 








eral Assembly, has prepared the table of statis- 
tics of the Presbyterian Church for 1878. To 
show what progress the Church has made the 
past year, and also since 1872, we give three of 
the seven columns of figures : 














1872. 1877. =: 1878. 
OB son ccsiccessiesccccsovcecs 35 37 37 
PUOMRIUEIIOS oc. cccedesceccedecs 166 1%5 178 
I sciistcssacccescaeiess 67 Oi 636 
NOD 0, ceccovsncovisedes $23 B2L 331 
BOMMISESES. ..... cocces secccecessess 4,441 4,801 407 
Licensures........... Prccrvcccece 170 152 178 
IS: cccsusreconceucencs 142 133 yg 
Installations —_....... sae 401 240 239 
Pastors’ Dissolutions... i 221 224 1 
Ministers received...... 3 58 Ht) 49 
SS PIG oes. sisasce ba 32 21 
sis deceased ......... . iv 7 ri) 
i PR ED e 4,730 5,153 5,209 
oa organized... ......... 188 106 164 
gs QISSOIVES ccsccscccvcs a8 53 47 
received... 1 2 6 
= dismissed..... eee B 2 2 
Added—examination 28,758 48,068 = 32,277 
it CePrtificate......cccc.ee 21.619 702 21,683 
Communicants.......00-0008 wee «= 468,164 557,674 S67 NOD 
Baptisms—adult......... Cseecee $825 15.2638 11,610 
. TING i vcd cdnccssecss 16,781) 18,092) 19,226 
Sunday-school members...... 485,762 581,606 500,832 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 
1872. 1817. 1878. 
Home Missions..,,.... $419,388 $383,434 
Foreign 345,870 810,772 
Education 1716,"iz 5,847 
Publication. ........... 48,404 30,781 
Chureh Erection...... 178,096 eed) 
Relief Fund........... 76,805 53,851 $2,268 
Freedmen..........0. . 46,685 13,016 43.583 
Sustentation ......... 41073 28,956 19,946 
General Assembly.... 3144 35,865 40,452 
Ministers’ Salary..... 2,507 342 bes 
Congregational ,,,.... 5,012,000 6,883,659 
Miscellaneous........ « = 1,1O8I6 815,049 
Total,.oc.ce. eevee $10,086,525 $5,281 056 





.... The negotiations between the Pope and 
the Emperor of Germany, which were broken 
off ia June, are, wecording to a cable dispateb, 
to be renewed. In the letter of the Crown 
Prince of Germany, written June 10th, he 
says: “‘T regret to eee that you deem it impose 
sible to fulfill the hope uttered in my father’s 
commuopication of March 24th, that you wall 
recommend to the servauts of your Church to 
obey the laws of the land. No Prussian soy- 
ereign will be able to comply with the demand 
put forward in your letter of April 17th that 
the charter and laws of Prussia be modified in 
accordance with the exigencies of the stututes 
of your Church, The independence of the 
kingdom would be impaired by making its 
legislation dependent upon the consent of a 
foreign power.”’ 

...-The question of Ritualism has again 
been introduced in the English Parliament, by 
EK. Jenkins. He offered a series of resolutions 
proposing a royal commission to inquire what 
doctrines contrary to law are taught or prac- 
ticed by the clergymen of the Established 
Church, what ceremonies of the Roman Catho- 
lic Churehl are used, what monastic or conven- 
tual institutions there may be under the sane- 
tion of Church authority, and whether there 
is a party among the clergymen who inveigh 
against the Reformation and urge a reconcilia- 
tion with the Church of Rome. After a long 
discussion, the resolutions were withdrawn, 
with the statement that they would be present- 
ed next year, if it was found that legislation 
was required. 

....The Methodist Mission in Mexico re- 
ports 20 male and female missionaries ; and in 
all 97 agents. There are 273 members and 394 
probationers and the average attendance on 
public worship is 1,242. In the day schools 
there are 329 scholars aud in the Sabbsath- 
schools 520 scholars. There are 3 churches 
and 16 preaching halls, and the mission press 
issues over 301,000 pages annually. The value 
of the property in possession of the mission is 
$78,590, 

..-.- According toa cable dispatch, the Vat- 
{can covtemplates removing the Roman Cath- 
olic churcbes in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land from the control of the Propagar da Fide, 
and placing them under the immediate autbor- 
ity of the Pope. This measure, continues the 
dispatch, is attributed in clerical circles to a 
desire to induce the British Government to 
establish relations with the Vatican. 


-+--The committee appointed by the Presby- 
terian General Assembly on the revi-ton of the 
Book of Discipline have met and declared a 
revision desirable, and appointed a committee 
to report amendments in September. 


-. .-The Swits Branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance bas prepared along and in’erestirg 
programme for a conference next year at Busel. 
Reports are to be had from nearly every country 
on the state of religion. 


-...-President Canal, of Hayti, has sent a 
letter to the Pope expressing the veneration and 
respect of “‘the people of Hayti’’ for the 
Vicar of Christ and subscribing bimeelf “your 
most devoted son.”’ 


...-Of the six hundred thousand or more of 
Lutheran communicants in this country, 117,- 
552 are sald to be Scandinavians, who play no 
unimportant part in several other communions 
in the West, 
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.The three leading churches of Scotland 
report communicants as follows: Church of 
Scotland, 461,369; Free Church, 222,411, 
United Pre-byterian Church, 394,581. 

...eThe fifteen Jewish newspapers in Ger- 
many bave an aggregate circulation of 25,000 
copies. 

....Some forty Methodist camp-meetir gs are 
announced for August and September. 

TS 


MISSION PROSPECTS IN TURKEY. 


SECRETARY CLARKE writes to the Ad- 
vance that the American Board is very 
hopeful of the future of its missions in 
Turkey. He says: 

‘“‘Never before was the preparation so 
complete for the largest evangelical effort. 
It. is only a few weeks since the translation 
of the Scriptures into the language of the 
Turks was finished. The scene that might 
have been witnessed seven weeks ago this 
very Saturday, in an upper chamber in the 
Bible House at Stamboul, was one of pro- 
foundest interest to Christian civilization 
in the empire. A small company is gath- 
ered there, attracting little attention in 
comparison with the diplomats convened a 
little later at Berlin, yet a company on 
which we may imagine angels to have 
looked with profound interest, There was 
Elias Riggs. after forty-five years of serv- 
ice, a man who is ready to preach in six 
languages and who reads fourteen. There 
was Dr. Geo. F. Herrick, who has 
been bis colaborer in the translation of 
the Scriptures into Turkish. There was 
an English missionary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society; and there were three na- 
tives of the empire—one Armenian, since 
appointed professor in the Marash Theo- 
logical Seminary, and two accomplished 
Turkish scholars. They have just finished 
translating the last line of the last chapter 
of the Scriptures into the Turkish lan- 
guage. They lay the translation on the 
table, kneel around it, render thanksgiv- 
ings to God for the privilege they have en- 
joyed in doing this work, and commend it 
to the divine blessing. Ina few weeks this 
translation will be issued from the press. 
The way is thus open for immediate and 
efficient labor among the Moslems, Thus 
is the preparation complete for evangel- 
ical | .bors among the tollowers of Islam— 
for the first time complete, now that the way 
seems open for such labors. The Scrip 
tures can now be offered to the people of 
all the principal nationalities in the empire. 

‘In the next place, the preparation for 
high education is complete through the 
colleges organized—Robert College, at Con- 
stantinople; Svrian College, at Beirfit; Cen- 
tra! Turkey College, at Aintab; Armenia 
College, at Harput. <A dozen seminaries 
have also been established for the education 
of young women. School-books have been 
prepared in large numbers and are now in 
press. In bundreds of towns and cities, 
scattered over the country from the Dan- 
ube to the Eunpbrates and round to the 
great river of Egypt, native preachers are 
joining with missionaries in proclaiming 
the Gospel ; and now, to add to allthis, the 
last word is religious freedom for all clasace 
unhindered opportunities for the preaching 
of the Word and for educational enterpris- 
es which shall secure the social and moral 
transformation of this great empire. Nev- 
er was prospect more hopeful. Never was 
there a time when more vigorous efforts 
were needed to improve the great oppor- 
tunity.” 








EARLY MAPS OF AFRICA. 


Some little time ago the Unita Catolica, 
of Rome, called attention to the fact that 
the Franciscan Fathers, Gregorio and 
Bonaventura, at the close ‘of the seventeen 
cen'ury, constructed a Globe of the Earth 
in which the recently discovered Albert 
and Victoria Lakes in Africa are correctly 
marked. This old Globe is now in the Li- 
brary of Lyons, in which city Father Gre- 
set (@e, Henri Marchand) was born and 

ved (1673 — —1750). Even the last lake dis- 
covered, l'anganvika, isindica'ed upon this 
curious work. Since the Catholic organ 
Called attention to tnis old G obe, a gentle- 
mao of Bristol has called attention to the 
fact that the three great Jakes of Central 
Africa, for discovering which Speke, Liv- 
ingstone, und Stanley bave gained ao much 
ame, are distinctly marxed on a vet earlier 
map—namely, P«ter Heylin’s ‘‘Cosmogra- 
pbie, in Four Books, containing the Chorog- 
raphie and Historie of the Whole World,” 
published in London, Fieet Street, 1665. 
But it secms that the "discovery was much 
earlier than this, I have just bad the pleas- 
ure of examining & mavnificent atlas, 
printed at Antwerp, in 1584, the work of 
Abraham Ortellus, Geographer to Philip 
IL. It i3 en itled “Theatrum Orbis Terra- 
rum,” and in it are two maps of the region 
in question. On the first, of both bemi- 
spheres, Africa contains south of the Equa- 
tor (wo Jarge lakes, from which flow the 
branches of the Nile, The second, on alarger 
scale, of a portion of Africa, shows plainly 
the bifurcation of the Nile and its ori- 
gin in two large lakes. A smaller lake 
upon the line does duty for an arm of the 
Victoria, Nyanga... The Albert Nyapza and 
, the Tunganyika are mixed, and yet divided 
“Dy One’ part belng called Zambre and the 
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other Zaire, The topography is in precise ac- 
cord with the latest discoveries. The great 
Autwerp atlas is owned by Mr. Fenton, of 
Wimbledon. It would appear to bea less 
difficult feat for our modern discoverers to 
explore Africa und rediscover its lakes than 
to navigate centuries and visit the wild 
bookshelves occupied by our librophagi. 

The mp of Ortellus shows that three 
hundred years ago Central Africa was a 
region of as much interest to European 
geographers as it is now. Nearly the same 
place where Stanlcvy found Livingstone is 
here marked as the spot where the sons of 
Prester Jobn were said to have been kept 
by their teachers. The mysterious king- 
‘dom of this holy prince was sought 
through the world in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and a belief appears to have grown 
up that it was somewhere about Abyssinia. 
It was said that he confided his son or sons 
to a sage, to be brought up in some beauti- 
ful region far from the world and its vices 
—an idea which mav possibly have inspired 
the ‘* Rasselas” of Dr. Jobnson and_possi- 
bly the imagination of Rousseau. There is 
a note also that on the shore of the double 
lake (Zaire and Zambre) Amazons reside; 
and it is further marked on the water (in 
Latin) ‘‘Tritons and sirens dwell in this 
Jake.” This information has not been con- 
firmed.—M. D. Conway, in ‘ Cincinnati 
Commercial.” 





DR. PRICE’sS Delightful Perfumes are becoming 
great favorites with the ladies, as their sweetness 
and freshness are so decided. 





Milestones on the Road to Health. 


THE recovery of dig: stionand the resumption of 
activity by the liver, bowels, and kidneys are mile- 
stones which mark our progress on the read to 
health. They speedily become perceptible when 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is used by the tovalid. 
Nothing so surely and expeditiously consumes the 
distance to the desired goal. As no bodily function 
can suffer interruption without impatring the gen- 
eral health of the system, sotbe system can never 
acquire perfect vigor, health’s synonym, until that 
function be actively resumed. ‘lake, for instance, 
digestion, a syspension of which 1s invariably recti- 
fled by the Bitters. If the organs upon which it de- 
volves grow weak, biliousness. constipation, head- 
ache, poverty of the blood, and a hundred other 
symptoms supervene, whicn indicate unmistakably 
the baneful general influence of dyspepsia. The 
disappenrance of all these symptoms through the 
use of the Bitters shows with what thoroughness it 
removes their cause. 


“F EE, FREE. FREE.—No Charge will be 
made if Dr. TOBIAS’S Celebr: aon Venetian Liniment 
does not cure Chronic Rh umatism, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, and Pains in the Chest, Limbs, or Back, 
when applied externally, and Croup, Diarrhova, Dys- 
entery, Colic, Sea sickness, ete. internally. *War- 
ranted to be perfectly sufe to give or apply to the 
youngest cnild. It has been over 31 years befo 

ublic and never failed. Sold by the 

epot, 42 Murray Street. N. Y. 





Druggists. 








THE LONDON MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


ESSENC K OF BEEF 


consists solely of the finest juices of Ene eee. Is 
the only pure Extract from Menace. The fine flavor is 
reserved. PLEASANT, La ingrone agua NOURISHING, 
s — COLD direct feom the can. 
equires no Preparation Whate 
Peoutielicalt by THE LONDON M’F’ s¢ O.. 
77 and 79 Varick St.. N. ¥ 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. 


This infallible remedy, prepared by Starr H. 
bler & Co., Wholesale ruggists, is used b quan 
tics with great success in every case sk your 
druggists for tt, or send to the Gereral Depot, 46 
Vesey St., New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent 
post treeon application. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin Ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonie virtues of 

natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
imourities of the surf. For sale by druggists gener- 
ally. A. J. DITMAN, 

Broadway and Barciav &t., WN. V 
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RDUCATION. 
VASSAR COLLEGE, 


, forthe Higher Education of Women. 

Fall Session opens Sept. Isth, i878. Entrance Ex- 
aminations, Sept. Isth, Mien, and 20th Catalogues, 
with full particulars, may * ‘had of the undessigned. 





L. D« 
REGISTRAR VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Established in 1835 and conducted on the model of 
the best bustern Colleves. It has good cabinets and 
»ppuratus and large libraries. A course of study 
witbout Greek is provided. Promising students are 
aided. A thorough Preparatory Schoo! in opera- 
tion. The next term begins September 5th. 

- W. ANDREWS, President. 

MARIETTA, O., sury 1878. 


LOGAN. -SQUAI ARE SEMIN. ARY, 
1809 Vine Street, Philadelphia 
This boardiny and day school tor ladies will be re- 
ov,ened September peony —. souLs 
Iss ns 
Miss J: PINDELL. § Principals: , 


ABBOTT ACADEMY.—tPhe first term of the 
fiftieth year will open on August 2th. For admis- 
sion apply to Miss Philena McKeen. Catalogues 
may be had of W. F. DRAPER, Andover, Mass. 

July lith, ts7s. 











Teachers Wanted to supply vacancies in Public 
Schools, Academies, and Female Semina ies in the dif- 
ferent states. Send for Mutual Plan. Address the 
“American Educational Union,” it7 Broadway, N. ¥ 





PENNS} LVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PENN. 
Ope ns September 11th 
Thorough Instruction in Civil Magiseering, the 
Classics, and English 
For Circulars apply to 


Col. THEO. HYAT TL, President. 





Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 


American School Institute, Estab. 1855, 


Provides Families. Schools, Colleges with Teache 
ers of known caliber and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. sells and 
reots School Properties. Gives Parents informa- 
tion of good Schools, Circulars, with highest en- 
dorsements. for stamp. 
. Schermerhorn, A. M.. Sec’y. 
0 East ith St. (near U niveraity Pi. s New Work. 


Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥Y. 

All Departments are ona liberal seale Whole ex- 
ense of Board and Tuition in all the studies of the 
jraduating Course, including Latin, $280 a year. 

Send for Catalogue. Yeur begins Sept. 17th. 
CHARLES F. DOWD, A. M., Prine ipal. 





Chamberiain Ruaticace, Randolph, Cate. Co., 
on A.an Both sexes. Pro perty 
$103, 000. PL pte tly 5 oy thorough. 
uating courses, m ceed be general education. E.rpenses 
_ 14 weeks, 850. $150 per year. Noextras. Address 
Rev. J.T. EDWARDS, D.D. Fall term opens Aug.27. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
MERIDEN, N. H., offers unusual facilities for ac- 
quiring an education, Before deciding to go else 
where, send fora cataloveuet> 

GEV. J. CUMMINGS, M. A. 
July Ist, 1878. 


irad- 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 
Boston, Mass., opens October 2d. Send for circular 
to E. H. BENNETT, LL.D 








Massachusetts, Boston, 164 W. Chester Park. 


UNIVERSITY TUITION 


of Young Ladies over Sixteen Years 
of Age, in the Home of E. R. 
Humphreys, M.A., LL.D. 


While Dr. Humphreys continues to prepare a few 
young menas morning pupils for the English and 
American Universities, Mrs. Humphreys »#nd he 
offer a quiet, comfortable home, combined with simi- 
lar solid ¢ ducation, to six young ladies who may de- 
sire either to be trained for the’ ‘OXFORD CaNIOR 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS.” for GIRTON L- 
I. KGE, Cambridge, or for WELLESLEY COLL ak, 
or simmely to supply deficlencies in their earlier education, 

Mrs. Humphreys’s large experience, both in the care 
of herown family and of many resident pup'is here 
andin England, has well qualified her tor forming 
a be home and giving good home-training to 
sensible, well-disposed eirls. 

The system of personal instruction is adapted to the 
wants of each pupil; so that ladies who have made 
considerable progress in their studies and those 
who from tmess or other causes are behind the aver- 
age standard of their ages can eunsily obtain the in- 
struction they require 

In some of their studies the resident lady-pupils 
recite, if their parents do not object, in class with 
three or four young men preparing for coll);ge—an 





CHURCH ORGANS. 
OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Bulewes of the Grand Organ in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn; the great Boston Cathedml Or- 
gan; and the powerfu: Centenniai Or- 
gun; ; and of near:y a thousand 
others for churches io 
every part of the 
country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


— COMMITTEFS. ORGANISTS, and others are 
nvited to apply tous cirect torall information 
qoamesied with our rrt. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and epeciticati ns fur- 
nished on application. 


CHROMATIC TUNING 


OR PITCH-PIPE. 
Gives the CORRECT PITCH of any tone, 
Natural, Sharp, or Flat, 
———" to the desi'ed pitch instant 








arr: which hus thus far worked very satis- 
factorily. 

‘They are alsoa'lowed, with their parents’ approval, 
to attend a moderate number of concerts and othe 
refining recreations under Mrs. Humphreys’s ca 
povided their duties are ry performed 

Terms are as moderate as the limitation of num- 
ber renders possible. For rqgpectus and references 
address UMPHREYs. 

Next session begins Sept. eth, ine. 





The Cincinnati Wesleyan Female Colleze.— 
Best advantages for Utterature. Languages, 
Eclence, Painting, Wood-carving and Music. 

REV. DAVID H. MOOKKE, D.D., Preeident. 


CHESTNUT STREET — ARY, 


PHILADELPHI 
The 29th year of this Boarding pod yay School wil 
oven Sept. th. For circuisrs ap to Privcipals, 
Miss BONNEY and MISS ow L AYE. it 6c hestnut St. 








Conners EAST HADDA 
MAPLEWoOD Mcesie SEMINARY for 
Young i Estubitebed 1863. A thorough 
grad ate course. The finest location on the Con- 
necticut River. For catalogues acdress 
Pro. D. 8. BABCOCK. 





Highland Military Academy, Worcester.Mase., 
fits cndets for college,selen tfic school, and business. 
28d year bi gins Sept. 11.C. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup. 





-. Never gevs ont ot order. 
FINELY NICKEL-PLATED. 

No Leader, Instrumental Playvr, or 
Singer shoulo be without one. 
HKHETAILED AT $1.50. 
Sent to any address upoy receipt of 

price. 
DANIEL M. READ & CO., 
647 BROADWAY,N.Y., 


Inverters and Manufacturers. 
Sold by all Music Dealers. 






OuVONYL 
“02°39 Gy3Ib Wo 








Music Lessons for $15.00 at the New 
England aa ay Music Hal, Bos- 
ton. 75 emin rt Profess.rs, 18,000 stu- 


dents s'nce 1867. For circulars address 
E. Tourjee. 





LDEN HILL *®EMINARY for Young 
sau Bridgeport, Conn. Address 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 


VERVIEW ACADEMY, Ponghkeepsie, N. 
RY. School and Home for Bovs. See Prospectus 








iT COSTS NOTHING! 


ur Organs. as we seni one to any #ddress on 
fen > oe t fal, and refund freight if not purchased 
‘walnut cases, [2 stops, 2 3-5 sets of reeds. 
Five years’ warranty. 


PRICE $7 (. Direct from the factory. 
_ ALLEGER, BOWLBY &.C0., 


WASBINGTON, NEW. JERSEY, 
Paralogue free, 





DWIGHT GEMUNARY 
yon. Sones LAV IES. C ‘Minton, Oneida Co. 
dress EV. BENJAMIN W. bwidHT. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Blective studies. — both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and iibra- 
ry fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000 students. ae 
Term begins March 12th; Fall Term, Sept. 3d. Wor 
circulars address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Onder the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin Is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and religious and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof. F. B. RICE. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 

Suagiics Principais for Public Schools, Academies. 
and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors and 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of goud 
schools. Families goirg abroad or tothe YOUNG, 
promptly suited. Apply to Miss M. J. YOU 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 








Freehold Institute, Freebold, New Jersey. Boys 
thoroughly prepared for College or Business. Send 
for catalogues to the Principal, Rev. A.G. Chambers. 


MAPLEWOuUD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIER, Pittsfiela. Mass. Long known through- 
out the Union for great beauty of location and 
thoroughness of instruction ia Vraeus department. 
Address the Principals, Rev. C. cr Rev. 
R. E. AVERY, for rospe — 











PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


25 CARDS, vest, with name, for 6c. in stamps. 
e) One writes: * 1 know of more than " nlaces to 
W. C. CANNON, 





get cards, and like yours best.’ Vv. 
Boston, Mass. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 

E. & ALT. ANTHONY & CO, 591 BROADWAY, 
B.. Kew opposite Metropolitan, Sterecscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans ~ 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photographic Mate 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelpms. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Ss DAY to Agents canvassing for the 











Fireside Visitor. Terms and Outfit free. 
_ Adaress P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 

to sell Our Staple Goods todealers. No 

pee et Expenses paid. ay 
Dati, 


. GRANT & CO., No. 2, 4. 6 & & Home St., Cimoii 





inthe known world. Sample Watch to 
Agents. A. COULTER &Co., nicage. 


REVOLVER FREE “wi nox cauturvers 


Address J. BOWN & SON, 136 & 138 Wood Bt., Pittsburgh, P 


~ HOTELS. 


SURF HOTEL, FIRE ISLAND BEACH, 
Great reduction in fare! Through Lape $1.25; 
Excursion, $2.25. Transtent board $3 perday. S°a 
breezes without sea-sickness. Those nftlicted with 
hay or peach fever, catarrh, or feverand ague can 
obiain relief. TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN HOTEL. Take 
South, Wall, or io ferries for Flatbush Ave., 
f 


$3SE PLATED WATCHES. 1, Cpekpest 











8.50 A.M. and 3.50 P. rr fae 4 A.M. and4 
Pr. M.; dith Street, 9. ip nd 4.15 Pp. for L eua 
island City, connec ay with Cow for Babylon an 
Fire Island. AMMIS, Prop’r. 





RVING HOUSE, New York, Broadens : and 
T Twelfth St European plan. Single rooms ‘5c. 
$1.50; double rooms, #1.50 to $3. Liberal deduction 
weekly. Restaurant first-class. GEO. i RI 
Proprietor. (Near Stewart’s store and Union Square). 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A.J. DAM & SON. Proorietors. 
Richards House, 


SBU RY PARK, YN. J. 

Just putt New furniture, carpets, bedding 
throughout. Full view of the Ocean. Two minutes’ 
walk from the Beach. Bath-houses attached to 
house saves guests inconvenience and expense. 
Virst-class table. Zranstens and weekly boarders 
cannot do better than addres 

Mrs. W. L. Rt CHARDS, Asbury Park, N. J. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


COR. IRVING PLACE AND 161H ornare, NEAR 
UNION SQUARE AND BROA AY, 
EDW4RD A. GILSON itt 
Late of favior & Gilson, of the St. Denia. 
Changed to the American Plan. Rates reduced. 

Kooms and Bourd 83.50 per Day. 


| St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 


Broadway and llth Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


RATES REDUCED. 


$3,%3.50,and $4 per da 
of rooms. Roums without 
upward. 

Elevator and all modern improvements. The 
standard of the DELEVAN will b° mainta ned as 
— the leading and the bestof first-class 

te 


CHAS, E. LELAND & CO., Proprietors. 
rr ——_—__—_____} 
OCEAN STEAMERS. 


CUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
Leaving Pier 38 N. R., footof King St. 
CITY OF NEW YORK..Tuesday. July Mth, at6 a.m 
MONTANA........0++ Tuesday, August 6th, at 11 a.m 
seoee TuOsday, August 13th, at4 P.M 
NKVADA.... . .Tuesday, August 20th, at 10 a.m 
CABIN PASSAGE (according to state-room), #60 to 
$80 LNTERMBEDIATE, #40; STEERAGE, 8326. 
OFFICES No. 29 BROADWAY. 
WILLIAMS & GUION. 

















,acecrding to location 
ourd, $1 per cay and 














BEKSKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Sed for [llustrated Uircu,ar r_7 1878-79. 


PANISH Ln eS gry AND WITERATURE 
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For particulars about our 
great $10 Dietionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 
Premiums see page 29. 
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NOTICES. 


6” All communications for the Bdltorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 3787. 

7" All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,and all business 
eommunications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

37" No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as & 
quaranty of good faith. 

[@” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed tn the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bys stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

erved. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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THE FRAUD INVESTIGATION. 





Tue fraud investigation started off with 
a great flourish of trumpets, on the pretext 
of ascertaining whether the charges against 
the Hon. Edward F. Noyes and Secretary 
Sherman, made in the preamble to the 
Potter resolution, are true or false. The 
Committee has been at work for about two 
months; and the result thus far is a total 
failure to establish the charges against 
either of these gentlemen. 

As to Mr. Noyes, not a particle of evi- 
dence, good or bad, has been presented to 
show that he was a participant in any frauds 
by which the will of the people of Florida 
in the choice of President ‘‘ was annulled 
and reversed.” McLin and Dennis, the 
two witnesses upon whom the Democrats 
relied in support of their case, in their test- 
imony effectually disprove the charge. 
Mr. Noyes, being placed on the witness- 
stand, told the whole story of his doings in 
Florida, emphatically denying that he had 
ever exerted any influence or made any 
promises to induce the members of the 
canvassing board of that state or anybody 
else to falsify the election returns. The 
Committee seem practically to have aban- 
doned this part of their case, and well they 
may. The evidence shows that the whole 
charge was simply a vile slander. 

The case as attempted to be made against 
Secretary Sherman is no better. The only 
witnesses whose testimony implicates him 
atall inthe alleged Louisiana fraud are 
Webber, the brother of the dead Webber, 
and Anderson; and both of them, by their 
own showing, are perjured scoundrels. 
This they virtually admit, since they con- 
fessed to the Committee that under the 
solemnities of an oath they had previously 
lied, and that too consciously and willfully. 
It is not impossible that such men may tell 
the truth; yet they are not to be believed 
on the score of their own credibility, and 
not tobe believed at all unless corroborated 
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by other evidence. Are they thus corrob- 
orated? Mrs. Jenks answers this question 
in the negative, since she swears that she 
was the author of the so-called Sherman 
lettcr and that he had no knowledge of it 
and nothing to do with its preparation. 

Last week Messrs. Hale, Kelley, Parker, 
Garfield, and Secretary Sherman himself — 
all of them members of the visiting com- 
mittee that, at the request of President 
Grant, went to New Orleans as observers 
of the proceedings of the Returning Board 
—testified before the Potter Committee. 
They all detailed the circumstances un- 
der which they went to New Orleans, and 
«what they did when there, and all explicit- 
ily swore that they had no knowledge of 
and no participation in any fraudulent 
proceedings for the purpose of giving the 
electoral votes of Louisiana to Mr. Hayes. 
They aided in arranging the testimony in 
respect to the bull-dozed parishes to be 
submitted to the consideration of the Re- 
turning Board; but, further than this, they 
had no intercourse with the Board, or any 
of the members thereof, except such as 
honorable gentlemen may casually have 
with each other. They honestly believed 
that in several of the parishes there had 
been a horrible amount of intimidation; 
and they sought to bring this fact to the 
knowledge of the Board. In se doing, they 
did right. 

The testimony of Secretary Sherman 
was emphatic in contradicting Anderson 
on three vital points: 1. In respect to al- 
leged private interviews between him and 
Anderson and the dead Weboer. The 
Secretary swears that no such interviews 
were had, 2. In respect to the joint letter 
which Anderson swears that he and the 
dead Webber addressed to Mr. Sherman. 
The latter swears that he never received 
any such letter. 3. In respect to the so- 
called Sherman letter, which Anderson 
swears was addressed to himself and Web- 
ber, a pretended copy of which he pro- 
duced before the Committee, Secretary 
Sherman denies the writing of any such 
letter and swears that he had no knowledge 
of its pretended existence until the fact 
was parided in the newspapers. His testi- 
mony und that of the other gentlemen 
who with him visited New Orleans can 
leave no doubt in any candid and impar- 
tial mind that the two letters that have 
figured so conspicuously in this case, and 
upon which, taken in connection with the 
testimony of Anderson and Webber, the 
Democrats had so confidently relied, are 
simply forgeries. 

As the case now stands, the recitals 
made in the preamble to the Potter resolu- 
tion are slanderous accusations of two 
gentlemen now engaged inthe service of 
the Government, without any foundation 
in fact and without proof in support 
thereof, except that furnished by two self- 
confessed perjurers. Unless the case, as 
now shown, shall be essentially changed 
by evidence yet to be presented, the Potter, 
Committee should, in their report to the 
House of Representatives at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, entirely exculpate both 
of these gentlemen. This is demanded by 
a simple regard to truth and honor. The 
Democrats would have been wiser if they 
had contented themselves with the general 
ery of ‘‘ fraud.” 








GOD AS A CAUSE, AN IDEAL, AND 
A COMFORTER. 





A Gop is needed for three purposes by 
man: as a cause, as an ideal, and as a com- 
forter. In the first capacity he is required 
to explain the existence of the world; in 
the second he is required as a model for 
the formation of our lives; and in the 
third he is required to relieve our sor- 
rows. THe, accordingly, appeals to the 
philosopher, to the artist, and to the phi- 
lanthropist for a recognition, and becomes 
respectively a subject of science, of art, 
and of economics. In the first capacity he 
is revealed to us as the Creator, in the sec- 
ond as the exemplar, and in the third as 
the comporter; being known as the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. We have in 
these three points about all the reason and 
the motive for our belief in the existence 
of God. He appeals to our reason, our 
taste, and our passions, He satisfies our 





inquiries, our ambitions, and our wants. 





He is, accordingly, a God of power, of per- 
fection, and of love, and furnishes a basis 
for existence, for morality, and for happi- 
ness. 

As a cause, God is needed to explain the 
existence of the world, the presence of 
force, the laws of Nature. He is needed to 
explain the design of the world, including 
the adaptation of things to particular ends, 
and the mechanisms requiring intelligent 
prevision. He is required to explain the 
regularity and safety of the world, by 
which it is kept in its functions with, 
out any friction or collisions, support- 
ing life and furnishing the means of hap- 
piness to men and animals. Asa Creator, 
a Designer, and a Providence, therefore, he 
is needed; and for these functions he is re- 
quired to be at least powerful and intelli- 
gent, which is, in fact, about all that goes 
to make up the conception of God as a 
cause, or the Father or Creator of the Old 
Testament. 


God as an ideal is required by man’s 
desire for the perfect and the tendency of 
his mind to form conceptions of a perfect 
being, as of everything else. There is 
almost as much necessity in our mind to 
think the perfect as to think time, space, 
quantity, and the other elements of the 
logical categories; and the fact that we 
must think the perfect is the substance of 
Descartes’s great argument for the exist- 
ence of God. As we have an ideal man, 
an ideal state, an ideal morality, and an 
ideal in every other subject of thought, we 
must have an ideal being, with all the ideal 
qualities of power, intelligence, goodness, 
etc.; and God is, accordingly, conceived as 
a bundle of ideals, or a being with all his 
attributes in perfection. As exemplified 
in Christ, where he is brought to our senses 
and made understandable through a con- 
crete expression, he is an ideal of beauty, 
of character, of perfect living, of an in- 
structor and guide, of high purposes and 
motives, of great services rendered, «und, 
in general, of whatever we want in man or 
in life. He is something for us to follow 
as the goal of our moral endeavor, to ex- 
hibit as » model for others, and to think as 
a satisfaction of our thought. He is that 
on which the mind reposes in its furthest 
reach and highest flight, and which, if he 
did not exist asa reality, would be all the 
same supposed asa fiction. He takes the 
same place in this respect as the ideal gods 
of the Greeks; and, if history did not meet 
our ideal in bim, we would yet have him 
in poetry and art. He is the desire of our 
hearts, the perfection of our thoughts, and 
the ideal of our tastes. God as the ideal, 
as the Son, as Jesus Christ is the satisfac- 
tion of man’s demand for the perfect. 
Feeling this demand, Voltaire said that, if 
there were no God, he should make one. 
Christ is that which all men have been 
trying to make with their thoughts, which 
is reached by pure thought in its unlimited 
forms. Mencould not do without some 
belief in the perfect; and if they doubted 
it as a historical realization they would 
yet imagine it so strongly as an ideal that 
it would amount almost to a belief. Those 
who do not accept Christ now may be said 
almost to still believe in Apollo and 
Venus. 

A God ts also needed as a comforter. 
The widow in distress, the fatherless in 
want, the man who has lost a friend, the 
general on the eve of battle, the specula- 
torin his timid uncertainty, the anxious 
young man about to start out in life—all 
raise a powerful demand for him. He is 
necessary for our relief, our confidence, 
our integrity. He is, therefore, accepted 
on this want, with often no other reason. 
He who looks into an open grave wants a 
God so badly that he needs no other evi- 
dence for his belief in one. The fact that 
men would be miserable without this be- 
lief holds tens of thousands of men and 
scores Of thousands of women to theism. 
The want creates a demand which men 
would themselves supply if a supply were 
not at hand. Our race will not believe in 
a uviversal and irremediablecalamity. As, 
with death before their eyes since the cre- 
ation of the world, they do not believe in 
death, but assert a belief in a resurrection, 
so with all the arguments of science: how- 
ever conclusive we might conceive them to 
be against the existence of a God, men 
would still believe in such existence, The 
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weeping mother, who wants to know that 
her tears are observed, and who hushes her 
sighs because she believes that God will 
not let her get too fur gone in sorrow, be- 
lieves as a necessity. We have too much 
sorrow for atheists; almost too much for 
skeptics. The griefs of the world are the 
most powerful popular preachers of God, 


so that the very evils which are thought to. 


throw doubt on his existence, when they 
are looked at by the intellect, are the 
strongest evidences of it, when they appeal 
to the heart. Sorrow, whether it comes 
from God or not, demands a God for its 
relief, and the difficulty about the cause 
is lost in the urgency for the remedy. 
Many who care not for God as a cause or an 
ideal want him as a comforter; and far 
more than those who look and strive after 
him are those who feel after him. If all 
men were strong and healthy and prosper- 
ous in life, or if everybody hoped to get 
out of his misfortunes, the world might 
get along without God as a comforter, al- 
though in that case God as a cause and as 
an ideal would come more prominent into 
their thought; but, since so many must be 
sick who cannot get well, since so many 
must be poor who cannot get rich, and since 
all must die and none can live always, there 
is no hope for many but God, and they 
must either be inconsolable or find their 
relief in him, God is, accordingly, wel- 
comed to the sick-bed when he is excluded 
from the library or counting-room, and 
welcomed by the poor when he is rejected 
by the great. 

Whatever may be the logical worth of 
these arguments of causality, of idealiza- 
tion, and of comfort, they are powerful in 
their practical effects and promise always 
to hold the people to a belief in God. They 
appeal to the great, the prosperous, and 
the poor; the manin vigor, in hope, and 
in despair; so that every class raises a de- 
mand for one or the other of the attributes 
of the Deity. 

But is not this the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity? Perhaps so. It isa good doctrine. 


— 


“ BREAD-OR-BLOOD” KU-KLUX. 








THE question that relates to the effects 
upon labor and wages, immediate and ulti- 
mate, of introducing labor-saving machin- 
ery as the means of abridging the amount 
of labor necessary to produce a given re- 
sult has been learnedly discussed hundreds 
of times; and the general conclusion ar- 
rived at is that such machinery, while 
changing the mode of labor, and for the 
time being diminishing the demand for it 
in certain forms, is, nevertheless, in the 
end a great benefit to all classes. It cheap- 
ens the cost of production, immensely 
adds to its quantity, opens new fields for 
labor, and elevates its character. It is too 
late in the day to discuss the question as 
one open to doubt or debate. Nothing is 
better settled among civilized men than 
the utility of labor-saving machinery. 

What, then, shall be said in respect to 
those desperadoes and fools who have been 
issuing threatening missives to farmers in 
several of the Western states, particularly 
in Ohio and Indiana, notifying them that, 
if they ventured to use the improved reap- 
er and binder in harvesting their grain, the 
consequence would be that their barns 
would be burnt and their machines de- 
stroyed? We answer negatively by saying 
that the farmers should not, from coward- 
ice or the fear of a temporary loss, make 
the slightest concession to these ‘‘ Bread-or- 
Blood” Ku-Klux. We have heard of one 
farmer in Ohio who had contracted for Os- 
borne & Co.’s improved binder; but who, 
upon being notified by a missive, sizned by 
‘Many Laborers,”’ that if be purchased 
the machine and used it he would do so at 
his peril, actually recalled the order, say- 
ing: ‘‘ Under such circumstances I must 
confess I feel very offish in placing myself 
in a position that would offer any pretext 
for them todo me or my property mis- 
chief; and, hence, I say, do not keep the 
machine for me.” We certainly do not ad- 
mire the pluck of this farmer. His exam- 
ple needs only to be imitated to reduce all 
farmers and, indeed, all employers to a 
species of quasi slavery as to the manner 
of conducting their own business. Let it 
be understood that threats of destruction, 
violence, and murder are to be successful, 
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and society is at once governed by bar 
barians. 

We answer our question affirmatively by 
saying that the farmers and all lovers of 
law and order should prepare themselves 
to put down this Western Ku-Kluxism, at 
all hazards and by any means found neces- 
sary to the end. If this can be done 
through the ordinary agencies of law, as 
we assume that it can be, then this is the 
method to be adopted. Yet, if law were 
a failure, then, rather than submit to this 
sort of despotism, we should recommend 
the farmers to take the Jaw into their own 
hands, and organize themselves into ‘ vig- 
ilance committees,” and turn sharp-shoot- 
ers, and bring down at least one of these 
“‘ Bread-or-Blood”” gentry with every fire. 
Their creed is to be exterminated; and, if 
to thig end it is necessary to exterminate 
the men themselves, then let this be done. 
Mad dogs are by universal consent under 
sentence of death, and everybody is priv- 
ileged to execute the sentence; and when 
men—whether as borse-thieves, or rioters, 
or murderous conspirators, or the destroy- 
ers and burners of other people’s property— 
become worse and to society far more dan- 
gerous than mad dogs, then they have for- 
feited their right to live in this world and 
the sooner they are gotten out of it the 
better. The milk-and-water treatment will 
not do for such men. Nothing short of the 
terrible blows of quick and effective justice 
will meet the exigency which they create. 
When one takes society by the throat and 
shouts in its hearing ‘‘Bread or Blood,” 
then society should dispose of his case so 
prompily as to muke him an example. 

We have no idea that the great body of 
those who work for wages have any sym- 
pathy with this ‘‘ Bread-or-Blood” Ku- 
Kluxism. Yet there are some miserable 
vagabonds, who are too lazy to work and 
would be glad to live on the toil of others 
—some of them aspiring to be leaders, 
under the pretext of friendship for the 
workingman—who form this Ku- Klux fra- 
ternity of loafers, idlers, thieves, robbers, 
and murderers. They are the enemies of 
society. Sometimes they rob railroad 
trains; sometimes they appear as gangs 
of horse-thieves, In whatever form they 
appear, down with them, at all hazards and 
by the use of means sufficient for the end. 
The social system in the orderly form of 
law has a right to exist; and those who are 
determined that it shall not so exist have 
no right to exist in it. For them the pub- 
lic should have no sympathy; and as to 
their threats and violence, the arm of the 
public should be strong enough and prompt 
enough to make both alike impolitic to the 
last degree. This is our remedy for the 
‘* Bread-or-Blood ” Ku-Klux. 

SOUTH CAROLINA NULLIFICA- 
TION. 


THE recent decision of Judge Kershaw, 
of South Carolina, in regard to the four 
revenue officers of the United States who 
have been indicted in that state on the 
charge of murder raises a question which 
should be dealt with in a prompt and 
eflicient manner by the General Govern- 
ment. These officers, in an effort to break 
up the operations of a notorious illicit dis- 
tiller, were threatened with violence and 
death if they persistcd. Not heeding the 
menace, they went forward in the dis- 
charge of their duty; and one of the dis- 
tiller’s accomplices attempted to fire upon 
them. Fortunately, his gun missed fire; 
and before he could try a second time he 
was himself shot by the officers, who, hav- 
ing surrendered themselves to the state 
authority, were subsequently indicted ina 
state court on the charge of murder. They 
made application, under the law of Con- 
gress, to have their cases transferred for 
trial to the Circuit Court of the United 
States; and Judge Kershaw has decided 
that no such transfer shall be made, but 
that these officers shall be held and tried 
under the authority and by the courts of 
South Carolina. 

The 643d section of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States provides that ‘‘ when 
any civil suit or criminal prosecution is 
commenced in any court of a state against 
any officer appointed under or acting by 
authority of any revenue law of the United 
States, . . . on account of any act 

done under color of his office or any such 
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law, . . . the said suit or prosecution 
may, at any time before the trial or final 
hearing thereof, be removed for trial into 
the Circuit Court next to be holden in the 
district where the same is pending. upon 
the petition of such defendant to said Cir- 
cuit Court.” The manner of such removal 
is provided for; and, when the proper steps 
have been taken in a given case, the sec- 
tion provides that ‘‘it shall be the duty of 
the state court to stay all further proceed- 
ings in the cause,” and that ‘‘any further 
proceedings, trial, or judgment therein in 
the state court shall be void.” 

If the party asking for the removal be 
under a personal arrest, the Circuit Court is 
authorized and directed to take possession of 
his body by a writ of Habeas corpus, which at 
once withdraws him from the jurisdiction of 
the state court and places him under that of 
acourt of the United States, upon which de- 
volves the sole power of disposing of the 
case. So reads the law, and the case of 
these officers comes clearly within its pro- 
visions. The propersteps have been taken 
for its removal to a Federal court; and 
Judge Kershaw, by his recent decision, 
says that these steps shall not be effectual. 
We understand that the counsel for the 
United States has given notice of his inten- 
tion to appeal to the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina; and this, unless some in- 
termediate action shall prevent, will bring 
the decision under the review of that court, 

The question whether these oflicers were 
justified in shooting their would-be mur- 
derer, who was in the act of attempting to 
kill them, involves an inquiry upon which 
a competent court, after investigating the 
subject, must pass judgment. The q1es- 
tion, however, whether the Government of 
the United States can protect its own ofli- 
cers in the discharge of their duties, and 
has the paramount right of trying them in 
its own courts and by its own judges for 
alleged offenses committed by them in the 
performance of these duties, is quite another 
thing; and this is the question raised in 
the issue made by the decision of Judge 
Kershaw. The decision comes into direct 
conflict with the supremacy of the General 
Government, and is, hence, an act of at- 
tempted judicial nullification. The Judge 
went so far as to xppend a virtual threat to 
his decision, saying: ‘‘ A resort, however, 
to the compulsory power claimed for the 
Circuit Court might transfer the question 
from the quiet arena of the courts to the 
executive departments of the Government, 
and lead to great irritation and to conse- 
quences greatly to be deprecated.” The 
Caarleston News says that the decision, 
unless reversed by the Supreme Court of 
the state or by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is law; ‘‘ and as law it will 
be upheld and detended against any com- 
pulsory power claimed for the Circuit Court 
of the United States.” That is to say, if 
the Circuit Court attempts to use any force 
in the exercise of its powers as conferred 
by law, then South Carolina will meet force 
with force, 

This is not the first time in our political 
history that the country has heard this 
sort of talk from the Palmetto State. We 
hoped that the lesson taught by the war 
had putan end to any dispute as to the 
sovereignty of the United States within 
the sphere of the powers delegated to the 
General Government. The Government, 
as we trust, will act wisely in dealing with 
Judge Kershaw’s law; yet it should not 
fail to assert, if necessary, by military 
power, the rights and powers of the Fed- 
eral courts, as conferred by Jaw. Any state 
authority that attempts by force to inter- 
fere with the writs and decrees of these 
courts should be at once confronted with 
the power of the United States. Any theory 
of state rights that excludes from officers 
of the General Government the right to 
discharge their duties#and, while doing so, 
to defend their own lives against murder- 
ers and outlaws, should be promptly 
stamped into the dust; and if force be 
needed for this purpose, then let force be 
used. If South Carolina still sticks to her 
old theory, then the Government should 
make her an example, lest, as in other 
days, the contagion spreads to other South- 
ern states. A government that cannot or 
will not protect its own officers in the per- 
formance of their duties is not worthy of 
the name. 





Editorial Botes. 


BETWEEN the attitude of a lover of the truth 
and that of a special pleader the distance is 
Heaven-wide. We have lately given, as an in- 
stance of the latter, an article ia The Princeton 
Review by Professor Porter, of Belfast. An- 
other example is given by Sunday Afternoon in 
its severe but just notice of M. J. Savage's 
story of “Bluffton,” in which the Orthodox 
are Villains and the Liberals saints. Another 
case has just been ferreted out by The Sunday 
School Times,sthough it refrains from charac. 
terizing the act except by giving the fact. Dr. 
Henry A. Boardman, one of the oldest clergy- 
men of Philadelphia, full of all dignity and 
authority and a man very jealous for the faith, 
has delivered a eulogy on the late Professor 
John 8. Hart, the first editor of The Sunday 
School Timex. Dr. Boardman has strong opin- 
ions un Sunday-school matters, and one is that 
the institution has greatly lessened family re- 
ligious instruction, and another is that great 
pains should be taken with children to have 
them memorize Scripture and Catechism, with- 
out waiting to see that they understand it first. 
Now on both of these points Professor Hart 
took precisely the opposite ground, clearly and 
categorically. But, by making the most of 
some of the Professor’s language and ignoring 
a great deal that he said, it was possible to 
make him out arupporter of Dr. Boardman’s 
views, and this Dr. Boardman did—giving an 
impression quite contrary to the fact, and that 
too when it could be given only by omitting to 
give the title of the chapter, ‘Knowledge Be- 
fore Memory,”’ when mentioning chapters of a 
book of the Professor’s which he was praising. 
We suppose it seemed to him the correct 
thing thus to play the special pleader in a good 
cause, a8 he supposed, and to suppress or mis 
represent opivious which in his opinion did pot 
redound to the credit of his friend, inasmuch 
as they varied from his own. It is quite as 
important to be jealous for the truth as for 
one’s faith, 





Tue editor of The Methodist Quarterly Re 
view compares our argument relative to cily 
Methodism to a “‘ nicely-fitting pair of panta- 
loons.’’? It would, he says, make out a “ fail- 
ure,’? whether it was country or city Method- 
fem that was behind. The subject does admit 
of such an illustration. Country avd city 
Methodism represent a pair of pantaloone, but 
avery imperfect pair. If they fit well, ft is 
because of a corresponding imperfection in 
the wearer of them. One leg of the garm: nt. 
is very short—not more than half as lovg as 
the other; and it is the right or most important 
leg (the one that should always be put fore- 
most) which is deficient in covering. Some 
have suggested an elastic suspender for the 
shoit side, to compensate for some manifest 
disadvantages and diflicultics. Meantime, the 
short leg of the garment gives great dissatie- 
faction, and we have no doubt the tailor will 
be applied to ina couple of years to use his 
art in providing a remedy for the evil. 


‘Tue haughty and disparaging way in which 
some of the secular papers refer to the relig- 
ious press is often amusing and sometimes 
provoking. They yet into a pious fit oeca- 
sionally, and exalt their own excellence as 
teachers of righteousness and purveyors of 
religious news, and condemn, without dis- 
crimination, the whole religious press, un- 
seen and unheard. Thus The Tribune, in its 
annual editorial on camp-meetings, remarka, 
before proceeding to point out their evils, 
that it has been forced to do _ so be- 
cause of the neglect of the religious 
press. Now, if there is any one duty that 
the religious press has discharged more 
faithfully than any other, it is in setting forth 
and warning against the evils and dangers of 
the camp-meeting. This has been done per- 
sistently, year after year, and any one with but 
a casual acquaintance with the religious press 
could not but know the fact. We like to see 
the secular press give its attention to all de- 
partments of news ard knowledge; but it 
should not depend too much on its imagina- 
tion where matters of fact are involved. 

Tue kind of a ‘new Luther” wanted by the 
Brahmos of India will be indicated by the 
following from the ‘‘ Devotional’’ column of 
The Indian Mirror: 

“Why is there not in our midst, O Lord, a 
single beggar preacher, a mendicant going 
about the streets singing thy sweet name and 
thereby converting sinners? Such a preacher 
we need—at least one such man—that the true 
power of preaching may be fully tested and 
proved and the highest form of self-denial 
exhibited before the world. We have mis- 
sionaries and preachers, O God; but they are 
far from approaching this bigh standard. 
Toney have renounced the riches of the world 
in a great measure; but they are not poor 
enough, not lowly enough. If one humble 
Theist is carried away by thine overpowering 
love into some village or hamlet, to sing thy 
sweet mercy, will not bis poverty and bis fer- 
vent love convert manya soul through thy 
grace ?”’ 
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Ir is difficult to keep the proper balance of 
sentiment in reference to the convention be- 
tween England and Turkey, which has given 
the former Cyprus and a protectorate over the 
latter. That this contro! and influence should 
pass to Eogland is most beneficent. We are 
pleased beyoud measure with it, and believe it 
is the beginning of a period of prosperity for 
Asiatic Turkey which shall renew the popu- 
lousness of anctent times. But when we con- 
sider the means by which this result. was se- 
cured and the tremendous responsibility un- 
dertaken by Great Britain, without the knowl- 
edge or permission of the people or their Par. 
liament, we are not surprised that the Liberals 
area unit again in denouncing the arbitrary 
action of the Cabinet, and in declaring that 
they will resist it with the utmost vigor. 
We do notseo that they can do anything about it. 
The treaty is signed. Cyprus is in the posses - 
sion of England. Gladstone and his followers 
can do little more than bluster, and the means 
by which this new territory and power have 
been obtained are quite as innocent as those 
by which it has got most of its Eastern poe- 
sessions. To our view, the worst feature about 
Beaconsfield’s act is his arsumption to make 
80 great an innovation and take so erormous 
a responsibility, without consulting anybody. 
But there will be found a majority of the 
British Parliament and people who believe it 
in accordance with what is called the British 
Constitution, and if they like this monarchism 
they have the right to it. Beaconsfield knew 
the English people and ttey will sustain him. 


Tue Greenbackers and the Labor men last 
week held their state convention at Syracuse, 
and nominated Mr. Gideon J. Tucker, a Demo- 
cratic focsil, as their candidate fer judge of 
the Court of Appeals. After devoucciog in 
their platform tte two great parties in the 
country, as falee to the interests of the peo- 
ple, they declared th: meelves in favor of “ab 
solute money ” in the shape of the “ greenback 
dollar,’ to be made a legal tender in the pay- 
meut of all debts, public and private. They 
d+manded ‘‘the immediate calling in and pay- 
meut of all bonds in absolute paper money, 
without regard to the time they may have to 
run on their face, and no further fssue by the 
Government of any bords.’’ The National Bank 
ing Act must be repealed; the national bank 
notes must be immediately withdrawn from 
circulation, and ‘‘ absolute movey”’ must be 
substituted therefor. The Public Credit Act 
of 1869, the Refundirg Act of 1870, the C in- 
age Act of 18738, the Resumption Act of 1875 
“were and are a fraud upon the rights of the 
people’; and, hence, there should be a clean 
sweep of the whole of them. This !s about 
the substance of what these gentlemen had to 
Bay on the currency question. Many of them 
are undoubtedly honest, and possibly think 
that wisdom will die with them ; yet their lead- 
ers are either ruined epeculators or brokeo- 
winded politicians and adventurers, who hope 
to repa'r damages through the new party. If 
Secretary Sherman succeeds in accomplishing 
specie payment, as we trust he will, that will in 
a very short time be the end of the ‘‘absoiute 
money’’ theorists. 


We have several times had occasion to 
allude, rot in complimentary terms, to citizen 
Ju-tus Schwab, the lager-beer seller and Com- 
munist Jeader in this city. If he said whsta 
reporter of the Herald places on bis lips, in a 
recent interview, we desire now to give him 
full credit for being a sensible man on one 
subject. The report assigns to him tbe fol- 
lowing utterance : 

“The most the National Labor Greenback 

party can doisto belo the middle classes of 
society to bring back for a few years the bol- 
low prosperity of the war times, by flooding 
the country witb paper morey and viving the 
classes I refer to a chatce to speculate and 
make fortunes quickly. The working people 
would pot be benetited. Everything they eat 
and wear would go up; and wages would go 
up, but not as high astheir exper-er, Badiv 
off as they now are, they might be worse off 
then. Thonughit might give them a few years 
of bigber wages, nut always higher prices, the 
reaction would leave them woree off than 
ever.’’ 
This is sound sense, and withal very well 
stated. No greater delusion ever existed than 
the idea that flooding the country with green- 
backs woud be an actual blessing to the 
workingman, who bas nothing but labor to 
sel). Just the reverse would be the effect. A 
few speculators would make money thereby, 
as the consequence of the inflation of prices ; 
but the workingmen would find the increased 
cost of ving not at all compensated for by a 
corresponding increase of wages. They have 
been through one such scene already; and, if 
they are wise for themselves, they will not vote 
for repeating the experiment. 

Tue National Socialist, published at Cincin- 
nati, adopts the following as ove of its mot- 
toes to be addressed tothe rich: ‘‘ Ye have 
been weighed in the balance and are found 
wanting. Depart from me, ye cursed, into the 
obscurity of the criminal.”” The rich man, 
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according to this philosophy, must take bis 
place with criminals. Wealth as an individu- 
al possession is a crime against society; virtu- 
ally a robbery of the many for the benefit of 
the few. The remedy is to vote down wealth, 
and so organize society that vo man, as com- 
pared with others, can be rich. The tramps, 
the vagabonds, the lazy loafers, the rum- 
suckers, aud the spendthrifts, and industrious, 
energetic, and frugal people, who commit the 
crime of earning more than they spend, »nd 
using the surplus to increase their productive 
power, are all to be pitched into the same 
social hopper, and all to have just enough and 
no more than enough. This is the economical 
millennium which citizen Schwab and citizen 
Kearney and the other citizen Commupists, in- 
eluding The National Socialist, propose for tbe 
American people. The “Boss system” of 
labor will then come to an end, and ignorance 
and intelligence, idleness and industry, prodi- 
gality and economy will stand at the rame 
economical level. The private loss or gain of 
personal qualities will be done away with, and 
orgavized society will be the father of all the 
people. Unfortunately for this theory, the 
American pe ple are too stupid to put it into 
practice. 

Ir Collector Merritt faithfully adheres to the 
programme for the administration of the cus- 
toms service in this city which be bas an- 
nourced, the people will be more than satis- 
fied with his appointment. His plan, as stated 
by himself, is ‘“‘to conduct the affairs of the 
custom-house on business principles.”” He 
does not propose to ‘tolerate sinecures or in- 
competent officers,” or ‘‘make removals e¢x- 
cept for cause,”’ or “disturb any one who {fs 
competent and honest,’? or run the custom- 
house to serve or oppose the interests of any 
set of politicians. His judgment is that he 
cannot “better serve the Republican party 
than by managing the affairs of the New York 
custom house free from the influence of party 
politics, according to strict business rules, and 
purely inthe pub'icinterest.”? All this is ex- 
cellent, Mr. Collector. The great body of the 
people like the talk, because they like the 
thing. Itis just what the President has re- 
peately said shall be the poverning idea of bis 
administration, and what the ‘‘ machine ’’ poli- 
ticians denounce as senseless sentimentality. 
Give tbe people the thing, and their hearty ap- 
probation is secured. Words are not enough. 
Deeds must betheir commentary and confirma- 
tion, or the words will amount to nothing. 
Astothe persons who administer the service 
the people have comparatively little corcern ; 
but as tothe manner of the administration 
they feel a deep interest. 

Ir appears from the records of the Illinois 
Pevitentiary that in the course of the last 
twenty years three hundred and fourteen mur- 
derers have been convicted and sentenced to 
state-prison. Ninety of them were sentenced 
for life, twenty-three for twenty-five years, 
twenty-one for from twenty to twenty-five 
years, and the remainder for shorter periods, 
Of the ninety sentenced for life more than 
fifty have during the twenty years been par- 
doned. One hundred and sixty-two of the 
murderers who since 1858 have been tried, 
convicted, and sentenced are now at large io 
different parts of the state. The average time 
in state-prison for the whole number of mur- 
derers bas been about three years and a half. 
The conclusion to be drawn from these sta- 
tistics is, either that the pardoning power has 
been most shamefully abused by the different 
governors of Illinois who have held office 
within the last twenty years or that there bas 
been a very large number of improper convic- 
tions. The period of three years and a half as 
the average imprisonment for murder of all 
grades tells rather a sorry story as t» the pro- 
tection of buman life by the ayencies of law. 
We had supposed murder to be the highest of 
crimes, and that this fact ought to be dis- 
tinctly indicated by the severity of its punish- 
ment. Butit seems that tbis theory does not 
practically exist in Illinois. Killing men and 
women in that state is rather cheap busi- 
nese, 0 faras the puvishment is concern d. 
If one wants to hill somebody, witd the least 
amount of penal peril, Illinois weuld seem to 
be the state in which to gratify the passion. 


THE supreme court of Pennsylvania the other 
day gave women rather a broad hint in respect 
to the matter of drers. A women, while riding 
in one of the street-cars in Philadelpbia, in 
which she was unsble to find aseat, was thrown 
down and injured by tbe sudden stopping of 
the car. A sult was brought against the ec m- 
pany for damages, and the answer of the com 
pany was that the injury was due to her own 
negligence, since she did not take hold of the 
hand-straps with which the car was provided. 
To this {t was replied that it was inconvenient 
for her to do 80, especially as it would have 
“ disarranged her dress.” The judge who 
tried the suit in the court below told the jury 
that this question aunt the hand-etrams and 
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the dress was one of fact for them to deter- 
mine. The supreme court, in reviewing the 
case, beld that this instruction was correct, add- 
ing that ** possibly a woman may be so fantas- 
tically and foolishly hooped, wired, and pinned 
up asto deprive her of her natural power to 
help herself ; but, if so, the question is one of 
fact, and not of law, and so we incline to leave 
it, instead of imposing upun our brethren be- 
low the difficult duty of prying into the arti- 
ficial stays of the plaintiff's case.” If women 
will by their mode of dress disable themselves 
to exercise their pbyeical powers of self-help 
in an emergency, and for this reason suffer in- 
juries which they might otherwise easily avoid, 
they must not be surprised if courts of justice 
should relax their dignity enough to be a little 
funuy when they bring such questious before 
them. Even acourtis not beyond the sense 
of the ludicrous, 

Iv is a general principle of the common law 
in England and this country that the father is 
entitled to the services of his minor children, 
as a consideration for their care and support, 
Whether he can relinquish this title in thei, 
favor, and make contracts to pay them for their 
services b.nding in law as between the parties 
und as it relates to third parties, is a question 
which recently came before the Sapreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, in the case of Brown vs, Pyle. 
In this case the father had agreed with bis 
minor 60n to pay him wages for bis labor, aid 
for the same gave his note. The creditors of 
tue father resisted the piyment ; but the court 
held that the note was a lawful claim. The 
ground on which this decision was placed is 
that *‘a father may, by an agreement with his 
minor child, relinquish tothe child the right 
which he would otherwise have to his 
services,’ and that when this is done, 
with po intention of fraud as against the righ's 
of creditors, the contract is a valid one and 
will be sustained by the law. ‘‘It is well s+t- 
tled,”’ as the Court remarked, ‘‘tuat the father 
may authorize those who employ his minor 
child to pay the cbild his wages, and the father 
will then have no right to demand the wages 
either from the employer or from the child.” 
In a Vermont case it was held ‘‘that a father 
may give his minor son a part as well as the 
whole of his time.”” ‘*Such an agreement may 
be inferred from circumstances, as wh na 
father has left his son to manage his owa af- 
fairs aud make and execute bis own contracts 
for a considerable length of time.’’? Law is 
siid to be the best kind of good sense; and if 
80, then the decision of the Pennsylvania Court 
is evidently right. 


Tue Supreme Court Commission of Obio has, 
in the case of Clinton vs. The State, given a 
decision to the following effect : 

*No one ts rendered incompetent to be a 
witness on account of religious belief. Never- 
theless, every one offered as a witness in court 
must take an oath or affirmation before giving 
testimory. A person who believes in the«x 
istence of a Supreme Being, who will, either in 
this life or the life to come, inflict punishment 
for false swearing, may be sworn asa witne.s.” 
The constitution of Ohio provides that no 
*“nerson shall be incompetent to be a witness 
on account of his religious belief,’’ with the 
qualification that this shall not ‘ be construed 
to dispense with oaths and affirmations.” The 
difference between an oath and an affirmation 
is that the former contains a solemn appeal to 
God, with an implied imprecation of his curse 
iu tue eveut of false swearing; while the latter 
‘is simply a formal declaration of a purpose and 
promise to speak the truth. Either is admissible 
under the constitution of Ohio ; and which it 
shall be ip a given case is for the witness to de- 
termine. If he is unwilling to be sworn, it is 
sufficient to affirm Oveorthe other he must 
do; and, iu requiring him to do one or the 
other, the constitution passes no judgment 
upon bis religious belief. If he is sworn, then 
his religious belief, be it what it may, is simply 
used fora civil purpose; aod if be affirms, 
then po use is made of his religious belief. 
Whether he believes or vot in the government 
of God and in the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments he is competent to affirm. 


Tne Pan-Anglican Conference has ad- 
j urned, aud the press, unmindful of the fact 
that it bad no power to do ansthing, is asking 
wh tit has done. It was simply a conference 
of bishops to discuss certain subjects of inter- 
est to all the branches of the Anglican Com- 
mubpion and to exchange reports on the prog- 
ress of the Church in their respective 
dioceses, aud views as to the outlook 
and the methods employed iu Church 
work, It was, therefore, within the province 
of the Conference to consider the Reformed 
Episcopal move ment in America and Englaud, 
and also the alleged cause of the spread of the 
echirm in England—viz, Ritualism in the 
Church of Eoglaod, According to a cable 
diepaich from London, one of the “‘last acts 
of the Synod before the fina] adjourntient on 
Friday was the passage of an importaut..res- 
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pline of the English Church, presumably 
aimed at the extreme schoo! of Ritualists.’’ 


...»Preebyteriang, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Episcopalians, who have been toil- 
ing these twelve years for the benefit of the 
Freedmen, stop a moment and hear what a new- 
comer is going to do! Says The Lutheran 
Visitor, of South Carolina: 

“Great interest is felt by our Church South 
io this matter. We have waited for fanaticism 
to expend itself, for Northern enthusiasts to 
try their band, and for the colored people to 
enjoy their glorious ride upon the tidal wave 
of Northern generosity, that has atlast receded 
and left them heaped upon tbe solid ground. 
We bow propose to take our place beside our 
frivuds of other churches, and begin the work 
of giving our colored friends the benefit of 
such a training as will be of lasting aod per- 
maneut value to them. But how to do itis yet 
to be settled.”’ 

The Visitor is the mouthpiece of the Lutheran 
General Synod, South, a body of 13,277 mem- 
bers. 


-»+eDr. Whedon speaks in The Methodist 
Quarterly Revew of the *‘unguarded and ex- 
treme”’ language of THE INDEPENDENT in its 
early discussions of the subject of Methodism 
in cities,and ivtimates that it bas yiven later 
explanations which modify its first etatements. 
This is unaccountable. We ean hardly sup- 
pore that the distinguished editor failed to 
read the article in the January number of his 
own feview, which correctly states the position 
of THe INDEPENDENT. If he could pot con- 
veniently tura to the first editorial in this 
paper on the subject, a reference to The Quar- 
terly ef the date mentioned (page 30th, eighth 
and nioth lines especially) would have shown 
him that his criticism was wot weil founded. 
Our language was guarded, and it was not ex- 
treme, as the editorial referred to very plainly 
shows. 

--e The coolest thing of the season, since the 
long article of the St. Louis Christian Advocate 
ou hell, is its paragraph in its last number de- 
claring that the ejection of Prof. Wincbell 
from Vanderbilt isa matter with which it -has 
nothing to do. But it did have a good deal to 
do with it, according to Bishop MecTyeire, who 
supported kis demand for Prof. Wincheli’s res- 
igvation by alleging that this Advocate had 
eo roused the Church on the subject of the 
lectures that the University was compelled 
to do something. It looks almost as if the 
Advocate were ashamed of the part it had in 
the matter, 


....- Lord Beaconsfield will hardly strengthen 
bis cause or his hold onthe affections of the 
Eoglish people by his ungraceful allusion to 
his great antagonist, who has the profound re- 
spect of his nation, asa ‘‘sophistical rhetori- 
clan, inebriated with the exuberance of his 
own verbosity and egotistical imagination.” 
Mr. Giadstone will be able to stand under a 
fur more formidable attack than this. The 
garter should inspire a more knightly bearing. 


---- Victoria has bestowed upon Lord Bea- 
consfield the Order of the Garter, in regard to 
which the London Times says: “The highest 
social distinction which could be bestowed by 
the sovereign is thus added to the applause 
which Lord B:aconsfield has won from the 
country at large.”’ His Lordship has certain- 
ly won a great victory in regard to the Eust- 
ern Question and added not a little to the 
diplomatic prestige of Great Britain. 


...-[t is hardly fair in the Springfield Repub 
lican to say that ‘‘the political assessment 
busioess at Wasbiogton is in much the old 
way,’’ when the app. iptees have been dis- 
tinectly told that whether they should con- 
tribute or not to political expenses is a matter 
of their own choice and that their action one 
way or the other would not affect their tenure 
of office. What more would The Republican 
have the Administration do ? 


.-.. The Republicans of this state are begin- 
ning to cast about for candidates fur United 
States senator, in the event that it should be 
fourd impracticable to harmunize the party on 
Senator Conkling. There is po lack of men 
who would like the position, and the Repub- 
licau party is not so poor that it cavnot fur- 
nish several candidates any one of whom 
would be a credit to the Empire State. 


-..-The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution says: 
‘Let po one think touat Republicanism is dead 
iu the South. It is us rampant as ever and ten 
times ehrewder.”’ glhis is meant as a note of 
warving to Southern Democrats, They must 
see to it that Republicanism does not show its 
head South of Mason's and Dixon’s line, even 
if it be necessary to resort to the *‘ Mississippi 
plan ’’ of carrying elections. 


...-Many of the leaders of the Democratic 
party, vot fancying Mr. Tilden as their Presi- 
dential candidate iu 1880, are watching bis 
movements with scrutinizing suspicicn.: Mr. 
Tilden is one of those men wao need watching; 
end unless his Democratic opponents keep 
themselves on the alert he will ateal .the 
march of them. Please to take nottoe, Messrs. 
Hendricks and Thurman, 
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...-Senator Thurman, though he has not 
abandoned the Democratic party and, of 
course, does not propose to do 80, is said to 
have become a convert to the currency theories 
of the Greenbackers. He is one of many illus- 
trations showing what strange things one may 
be led to do when he gets the Presidency on 
the brain. Poor Greeley was ruined by and 
died with this disease. 


....-The Louisville Courier-Journal gives 
notice that ‘‘all articles in favor of any par- 
ticular individuals as candidates for office, or 
matter either directly or indirectly intended to 
personally benefit any candidate, must be paid 
for in advance to secure insertion.” Mr. Til- 
dep, should he win the Democratic nomivation 
for the Presidency in 1880, will please to keep 
this in mind. 

....A farmer in Minnesota recently shot and 
killed two tramps whom he caught in the act 
of setting fire to the harvesting machine in his 
wheat-ficld. He immediately surrendered him- 
self and was as promptly released. We do not 
admire this kind of law; yet the ‘‘bread or 
blood”? doctrine makes an exigency which 
must be sternly met, 

....-Repretentative Smalls, the colored mem- 
ber of Congress from South Carolina, though 
convicted and sentenced to the penitentiary 
for his e mplicity with frauds sgainst the 
state, is vigorously canvassing bis own district 
for a re-election. His conviction and seitcnce 
are before the supreme court of the state on 
appeal. 

.... The governor of Tilinois acted wisely in 
ordering the sheriff to preserve the perce in 
East St. Louis, and authorizing him to call out 
the militia for that purpose. The mayor, as 
the supreme court of the state has decided, was 
acting without any authority of law; and that 
decision must be sustained, This country is not 
Mexico. 


....The savings banks of the country last 
week held a conference at Saratoga Springs, 
in order to devise the means of promoting the 
usefulness of these institutions and increasing 
the security of depositors. ‘Tbis object i3 one 
of the first importance, if sav'ngs banks are to 
retain their hold upon public confidence, 


.-.-The St. Louis Republican, a staunch 
Democratic paper, pays to the Presideut the 
compliment of saying that ‘‘Mc Hayes has im- 
proved the civil service and bettered American 
representation abroad.’? Tbis 18 candid, and 
but for the heat of party passion the tribute 
would be universally acc. pted as just. 


.... Che Constitutional Convention of Cal- 
iforvia will consist of 152 delegates, of whom 
86 are von-partisans or Iudependents, 51 are 
Kearneyites, 7 are Democratr, and 8 are Repub- 
licans. The two old parties have but a slim 
sbow in the convention. The Independents 
will rule the day against all others. 


...-Jdustus Schwab, of this city, the lager- 
beer Communist, was not far from the mark 
when he said that ‘the political tricksters 
and political frauds of all the parties are try- 
ing to ring in the vote of the Socialistie Labor 
party.’? Anything for votes isthe motto of 
these tricksters. 


....We should be inclined now and then to 
reprint one of the excellent ‘ Five-Minute 
Sermons for Early Masses” from The Catholic 
Review, if they were not protected by copy- 
right. They would bardly fill a column of 
Tue INDEPENDENT and are full of practical 
common sense, 


«ee» The Pacific is hereby informed that our 
editorial on ‘‘ Kearneyism in California ’’ was 
written on the basis of reports In the daily 
pewspapers. When later dispatches showed 
these reports to be incorrect we promp' ly said 
so. The Pacific evidently overlooked the par- 
agraph 


-..The Charleston News strongly recom- 
mends the white Democrats of South Carolina 
to admit the colored voters to full fellowship 
in that party, and so manage their party in- 
terests as to attract and not repel the colored 
people. This on every account is good ad- 
vice. 


....The bishops of the ‘* American Cburch”’ 
are winning good opinions of discriminating 
judges as preacbers in St. Peul’s Cathedral, 
Loudon, The English Churchman thinks thetr 
style and methods can be studied to good 
aivantage by the English clergy. 


...-Senator Voorhees, having turned propbet, 
is all but sure that Senator Tourman, of Obio, 
will win the rext Democratic Lomivation for 
President. This is bad news for Mr. Tilden, 
who is specially anxious to have his wrongs 
avenged. 


.-+«The Springfield Republican is of the opin-« 
ion that Mr. Tild.n will win the Democratic 
nowivation for the Preefdency in 1880. There 
is no doubt of this, if cunning, hard work, and a 
free use of money will carry otf the prize. 


++» The three leading Presbyterian ehurches 
of Scotland raised last year 86,640,000, 
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SOOTHING AND HRALING, we might with 
truth add certainiy curing in every case. 
Nc remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsem for Couzks, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried frien 
end always proves true. 








Tue popularity aud extensive sale of 
Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts is 
owing to their perfect purity and excel- 
lence. 





TO MARTHA’S VINEYARD AND 
NANTUCKET. 


To escape the heat-waves on land there is 
but one alternative—seek the cool waves at 
the seashore. To enjoy these completely, 
you must be surrounded with them. The 
islands—the islands are the only true water- 
ing places. Among the most popular are 
Martha’s Vineyard, with its thousand cot- 
tages on Oak Bluffs, fittingly called ‘‘ The 
City by the Sea,” and Nantucket—names as 
old as our history. They have the advan- 
tage for the tourist not only of lying on the 
edge of the ocean, and receiving its most 
refreshing breezes and surfs; but also of 
being easily reached. The sail to either 
of the islands from Wood’s Holl on the 
mainland is simply magnificent, and the 
accommodations on the elegant steamers 
runpving on the line all that could be de- 
sired. Oak Bluffs, on the Vineyard, is a 
picturesque city of villas, a thousand in 
number, many of which are occupied dur- 
ing the summer by well-known citizens from 
various parts of the country. Nantucket 
is sufliciently out at sea to make its at- 
tractions eagerly sought. Its bracing 
air, absence of fogs, general home-like ap- 
pearance of all the surroundings, and un- 
equaled ‘‘sailing” facilities are bringing 
the island into the front as a watering- 
place. Neurer the main coast lies Buz- 
zard's Bay, with its beautiful views and in 
teresting associations. 

The new route from New York to these 
popular resorts, iv Fall River Line and 
Wood’s Holl, is now open for the season. 
Passengers can leave here daily by the steam- 
er ‘‘ Bristol” or ‘* Providence,” and arrive 
at Oak Bluffs at 8:30 4. mM. and Nantucket 
11:30 a. M. the next day. Returning, leave 
Nantucket 1:15 p. m., Onk Bluffs 4 Pp. m., 
and arrive in this city at 6:30 the next 
morving. The music on the steamers is 
by Hall’s Band. For this season the com- 
pany has fixed the fare to Nantucket and 
return at $7.50; to Oak Bluffs and return, 
£6. 





A SEA BATH AT HOME. 


For many years the beneficial effects of 
sea-bathing have been recognized. It re- 
mained for modern chemistry, however, to 
analyze the brine of ‘old ocean,” and de- 
clare it to be of necessity both tonic and 
remedia), a conservator of health, and a 
corrective for disease. Consequently, the 
practice which once was resorted to rather 
from force of instinct is now observed as a 
prerequisite of health and as a means of 
bracing the frame and insuring immunity 
from disease. 

The waters of the ocean are found to be 
of an almost uniform saltness, the propor- 
tion of salt being 2.7 per centum, which 
gives about a pound of salt to every four 
gallons of water. It should be bore in 
mind that besides salt (chloride of sodium) 
sea- water contains other and very important 
ingredients, which are almost if not entire- 
ly missing in the brines produced by salt- 
wells and springs situated inland, from 
which our supply of the various kinds of 
salt—table salt and rock salt—is mainvly 
drawn, Among these other component 
parts of marine salt may be mentioned the 
sulphate and chloride of magnesia, the 
sulphates of lime and soda, and traces of 
the chloride of potassium and iodine, There 
is not one of these elements but which is 
an important requisite in producing the 
exhilarating reaction enjoyed after a sea- 
bath, 

For children in delicate health and for 
elderly persons, suffering from obstruction 
of avy of the functions, the sea-water bath 
is an invaluable tonie and corrective; while 





for those in robust health nothing can be 
more confirmatory and luxurious, 

Unfortunately (or otherwise) the sandy 
beach, with its splendid opportunities for 
the most delightful of all recreations, does 
not lie at every man’s door; besides, winter, 
with its storms and low temperature, for- 
bids us this pleasure during many long, 
cold months. The ocean remains; the 
healthful and curative effects of sea-bathing 
are just as essential in drear December as 
in fervid August; but the impossibility of 
realizing them amid the same surroundings 
is painfully apparent. It does not follow, 
bowever, because of Nature’s interdict on 
open-air bathing during the cold months 
or on account of distance from the sea- 
coast, that we need be deprived of sea- 
water bathing. The ingenuity of man has 
overcome far greater difliculties than fur- 
nishing sea-baths at our home. 

Sea-water by evaporation loses its great 
bulk. There are left its living virtues—salt 
and the compounds that make sea-salt. By 
simply adding the necessary amount of 
water to this residuum, we can at will pro- 
duce sea-water again of any required tem- 
perature and in any place. Such is the 
simple ‘‘reason for life’’ which Ditman’s 
Sea-Salt gives to the public. Since its in- 
troduction it has found favor in all quar- 
ters and stendily gained reputation and 
confidence. The greatest care is taken to 
produce the very best article. 

Its price places it fairly within the reach 
of all, and it can be bought in such small 
quantities that the cost of a trial is insig- 
nificant. 

In reference to the remedial effects of 
this Salt the Sanitarian of September, 
1876, under the heading of “A Sea-Bath 
at Hlome,” said: ‘‘ We again avail our- 
selves of the occasion to state, for the ben- 
efit of children too feeble to be taken to 
the seashore—and for many adults in 
like condition—Ditman’s Sea-Salt comes 
in as an admirable adjunct for the pro- 
motion of health. We have carefully in- 
quired into this preparation, and ure grati- 
fied to find it entirely commendable, from 
its simplicity. It is nothing but PvRE Sea- 
SALtT, put up in portable packages, at a tri- 
fling expense, to meet the demands of 
those who, from a variety of reasons, can- 
not avail themselves of the seashore, and 
we are glad to learn that the enterprise is 
meeting with the encouragement which it 
deserves.” 

In another issue it said: ‘To promote 
the appetite, give tone to the muscles, and 
increase the capability of enduring fatigue 
few tonics equal the salt bath, while for 
enfeebled, anemic young women and chil- 
dren and persons with cachetic taints it is 
one of the most valuable remedies known.” 
Ditman’s Sea-Salt supplies the very want 
of the age, presenting to everyone the 
pleasure of sea-bathing without the neces- 
sity of aresidence onthe coast. Should be 
used in every nursery. Its wonderful 
strengthening powers are here exhibited 
to the best advantage and in the most strik- 
ing manner. It relieves tender feet. They 
should be bathed night and morning with 
a solution of it in cold water. A saturated 
solution of Ditman’s Sea-Salt is a splendid 
embrocation in rheumatic affections, The 
regular solution of this bas been found 
valuable in catarrh. 








THE SeEv¥-ActinG Cow-MILLER, adver- 
tised by Stent & Co., of New York, in an- 
other column, is certainly a wonderful in- 
vention. The simplicity which character- 
izes the machines themselves and thorough 
efficiency of the work done (any cow being 
milked in from three to five minutes) 
strongly recommend them to any one hav- 
ing cows to milk. 








C. M Moseman & Bro., the well-known 
manufacturers of Harn-ss, Riding Saddles, 
Horse Clothing, etc., have removed to No, 
128 Obambers Sirect, where they have the 
most beautiful as well as the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in this or any other 
country. 





THOSE SUFFERING FR GENERAL 
VE | Y_ shoulo take MENON SNS PEP. 
To BEF TONIC, containirg the e: tire 
nutritious properties of beef. It is not @ mere «tim- 
ulant, like the extracts ot beef; but contains blond- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining prop- 
erties, Is invaluable in all enfeebled conditions, 


nary 
most de 
., Preprietors, New Yerk, 





GREAT PREMIUM. 
CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 


THE immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abrabam Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THe INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand stillcontinues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by Tut INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordioary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for Tuk INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$3, in advance, for the same 





ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 

Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an “‘artist-proof copy ” of this 
epgraving, with the artist’s—-Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist- proof” copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express, The ordi- 
nary ‘“‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder will 
make sweeter, lighter, and more digestible 
biscuits, cakes, etc. thun any other kind. 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Evrxie has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Enrxir 
has been before the Ameriean people forty- 
six years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

HEnry, JoHNsSON & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


NOT A BEVERAGE. 

‘THEY are not @ beverage; but a medi- 
cine, with curative properties of the bigh- 
est degree, containing no poisonous drugs. 
They do not tear down an already debilita- 
ted system; but build it up. One bottle 
contains more hops—that is, more real hop 
strength—than a barrel of ordinary beer. 
Every druggist in Rochester sells them 
and the physicians prescribe them ’’— 
Rochester Evening Express, on Hop Bitters, 

A 


PHYSICIANS’ WINE. 

New York physicians say they have been 
using Speer’s Port Grape Wine and Wine 
Bitters in their practice for years, to the 
entire satisfaction of their patients and 
themselves, and take pleasure in recom- 
mending them to tbe public as being all 
that is claimed for them, and, in fact, the 
most reliable wine they can find. Sales- 
room 84 Warren St , N. Y. 


Oe = 

‘'Tas Brunswick,” Boylston, corver of 
Clarendon 8t., Boston, The finest hotel ip 
the world, 




















“THE ODOROUS PINEY WOODS.” 


THESE words caught our eye as we were lazily 
glancing through The North and West Illustrated, aud 
they caused us to long for a trip to the home of the 
“piney woods.” Without much thougbt as to where 
we should stop, we took our start from the good 
city of Louisville, Ky.,and soon found ourselves at 
Chicago. There we found but one route that could 

ive us what we were looking for, and found tbat 1o 

@ the new Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line, 
that led through prairie and meadow, through hill 
and valley, along great lakes and streams, ond final- 
ly into the depths of the pine forests of Wiscon- 
sin,and so on to St. Paul and Minneapolis. Buy- 
ing our tickets,we started,and left the Canal and 
Kinzie Streets depot of the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway, and passed through m«ny pleasant vil- 
lages—such ae Irving Park, Despluines, Barrington, 
Crystal Lake, and Woodstock—and reached Harvard; 
thence to Beloit, Hanover, and Madison, where we 
are 140 miles from Chicago and at the capital of Wis- 
consin, a city of over fifteen thousand people. 

The city is pleasantly situated on an isthmus, about 
three-fourths ofa mile wide, between Lakes Mendota 
and Monona, in the center of a broad valley, sur- 
rounded by hights, from which it can be seen at a 
distance of several miles. Lake Mendota lies north- 
west of the town, is six miles long and four miles 
wide, with clean, gravelly shores,and adepth suffi- 
cient forthe navigation of steamboats. Lake Mo- 
nona is somewhat smaller. 

At 176 miles from Chicago and 36 milrs from Mad- 
ison we reached the celebrated Devil’s Lake. This 
isa beautiful body of water, surrounded by precip- 
itous mountains on every side. except at two points, 
one being atthe southern end, where the railroad 
enters the lake basin, and the other at the northern 
end, where the railroad finds exit from the basin of 
the lake. On every side of the Lake you see “* rock 
piled on rock,” in every conceivable form and tn im- 
mense columns, pillars, piles, and masses of very 
great magnitude and hight. The railroad runs along 
the shore of the iunke on a bed that was literally 
blasted out of the sides of the mountsin. From the 
car-windows all the beauties of this wonderful and 
wierdly mysterious region can readily be seen. This 
was the home of Minnawaukene, @ beautiful but un- 
fortunate Indian maiden; aad many legends are re- 
lated of her by the simple-hearted and kindly people 
of the vicinity. This lake isa favorite summer re- 
sort, and to it the people for many miles around 
come for pic-nicing, sailing, boating, fishing, and 
otner sports. 

At Baraboo you reach the Baraboo River, and from 
thence pass along its valley for many miles. 

At Elroy youare 212 miles from Chicago and at 
the southern terminus of the West Wisconsin Rail- 
way. From firey you hasten northward on the new 
and admirable track of the West Wisconsin Road, 
and soon reach the great pine woods, which bave 
rendered Wisconsin celebrated the world over. 
Into the heart of the pine-lumber region you speed, 
passing through Black River Falls, Humbird, Au- 

usta, Kau Claire, Menomonee, and other noted 
umber towns, and finally cross the River St. Croix at 
Hudson. This river is the dividing line between 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. A few miles beyond, you 
reach a branch to Stillwater, a flourishing town on 
the St. Croix River. A fifteen-mile ride brings you 
to St. Paul; and here you rest, or push on eleven 
miles turtbher, to the active, bustling cities of Minne- 
apolisand St. Anthony. 

At St. Paul youcan make close connections, via 
the Lake Superior and Mississippi Kailecad, tor Du- 
luth, Morehead, Bismarck, and other points on the 
line of the great Northern Pacitic Railroad; and also 
with the St. Paul and Pacific Rat'way for Brecken- 
ridge, Fort Garry, and points in Manitoba. 

On the line we bave hastily sketched you have # 
variety of scenery—the quiet, beautiful prairie coun- 
try of Northeastern Illinois; the rolling farming 
country of Southern Wisconsin; the wildly roe 
mantic mountain scenery ot the Devil's Lake coun- 
try; the breezy, odorous “ piney woeds,” with their 
busy mills, active towns, and numerous logging 
camps; andthe charming river country of the St. 
Croix Valley. A greater diversity of country can 
not be found anywhere in a journey of the same 
length. You wiil find comfortable, cleanly, and 
commodious dining stations and hotels along the 
line, at which ample time ts given for all meals. 

One management controls the route and Pullman 
Palace Sleepers run through to Minneapolis via St. 
Paul. lt will be seen that this lineruns pearly due 
northwest from Chicago to St. Poul, and is but a few 
miles longer than an air-line; and it is the shortest 
peesn route over which a railroad+line can be built 
hetween these points. ‘Lhis assuresthe passenger the 
quickest time that can be made. Noother route tx 
now or can be made as direct. 

e@ are now settled down by a quiet brook, where 
we daily pull from the “ vasty deep” the speckled 
beauties we have heard so much about.—The Courier. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter. or Ch3ck, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BSATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
io the world. The tnventor has used this spiend d 
air Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair an? no 
injury to his hea!lth—proof that it is the only true and 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous No 
icnlous tints; Uy the 





Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


sun be covered with a piece exactly fitted two the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniousiy oon- 
ed as to appear each hair just treuing ™ be 








WATCHES, T. B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, | 513 BROADWAY, 


JEWELRY. (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 





For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium se2 page 26. Forother 
premiums see page 29, 

















Financial, 


A SAVINGS BANK SWINDLE. 


OnE of the most outrageous swindles 
against savings banks isthat which has been 
recently disclosed in respect to the Teutonia 
Savings Bank, of this city, if the statements 
made in the affidavit of Mr. Michael Habn, 
the former secretary and financial agent 
of the bank, are to be believed. Accord- 
ing to these statements, Mr. Hahn, with 
the knowledge, consent, connivance, and 
co-operation of the trustees of the bank, 
wasin the habit of buying from time to 
time various bonds on the account of the 
bank for investment, and then charging 
upon its books a larger sum than was act- 
ually paid, and then distributing pro rata 
among the trustees the difference between 
the amount thus charged and the amount 
paid. Inthis way, as Mr. Hahn swears, 
the sum of $29,344 was abstracted from 
the funds of the institution and went into 
the private possession of these dishonest and 
fraudulent trustees, while Mr. Hahn had 
his commissions on the business, Mr, Fish, 
the receiver of the bank, has brought a 
suit for the recovery of these virtually 
stolen funds against the parties implicated, 
and they have been arrested and held to 
bail for trial. 

Precisely how the facts will appear when 
the question shall be judicially sifted we, 
of course, cannot tell; but if they shall 
have anything like their present appear- 
ance, then the mere repayment of the stolen 
funds is but a small part of the penalty 
which ought to fall upon the heads of the 
guilty. The spectacle of a whole board of 
trustees, including the president, treasurer, 
and secretary, of a savings bank conspir- 
ing together to rob the depositors, and 
actually doing so for several successive 
years, is really astounding. In kind it is 
matched only by the Tweed robberies of 
this city. Weare not much surprised that 
ove of the trustees, upon the disclosure 
being made, should come to the rash con- 
clusion to put himself out of the way by 
committing suicide. If the facts turn out 
to be as stated, then a very high crime has 
been committed; and if there be no law to 
punish it, by sending the criminals to stute- 
prison, then the next legislature ought to 
enact a law that will deal out penal justice 
in such cases, 

Such a disclosure is well calculated to 
shock public confidence in all savings 
banks and, indeed, in all trust institutions. 
It is, however, a mistake to assume that all 
men are liars because some men are liars, 
There are savings banks which are honest- 
ly and wisely managed, and which furnish 
as complete security for the depcsitor as 
can be obtained in a world where almost 
everything is more or less uncertain. The 
whole system is not to be judged of by 
these exceptional cases of horrible fraud. 








ANOTHER WRECK. 


THE people of Boston were last week 
startled with the discovery that Mr. John 
G. Tappan, the late treasurer of the Boston 
Belting Company, had ruined both him- 
self and the Company by what is equivalent 
to a betrayal of trust. For long years Mr. 
Tappan hss been held in the very bighest 
esteem and was supposed to be a gentle- 
man of ample wealth. His neighbors and 
those who thought they knew him trusted 
him implicitly, asking no questions as to 
his solvency or integrity. It turns out, 
however, as the facts now appear, that he 
has for years been using the credit of the 
Company in furtherance of his private 
speculations. His successor in office, in 
looking into the affairs of the Company, 
found that, as treasurer, he had issued over 
six hundred thousand dollars of the Com- 
pany’s notes that were then outstinding, 
the proceeds of which bad gone into his 
private account, to make good the losses 
accruing from his own speculations. The 
facts being discovered, the Company at 
once suspended payment, and it is sup- 
posed that its stock capital of $500,000 has 
been entirely wiped out. 

This is the old story over again, repeated 
far too many times for the credit of buman 
nature. Of course, there was somewhere 
a first step when Mr. Tappan chose the 
wrong path, and perhaps did not then de- 
sign to take any subsequent step of the 
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same character. He used his official posi- 
tion in a_way to betray the trust which 
that position implied. Having done so 
once, and Jost thereby, he repeated the ex. 
periment, hoping to gain thereby. The 
end is bis own ruin, bringing with it 
serious disaster to others. 

It would seem as if men would never 
learn that the course of exact and rigid in- 
tegrity is the only safe course for anybody. 
Year after year this lesson is taught by 
facts, and year after year unheeded by hun- 
dreds and thousands, The greed and in- 
firmities of human nature are so great that 
no one is fit to be the custodian of corpor- 
ate or trust funds who has anything to do 
with speculation. This single fact is a 
fatal disqualification. The trustees and 
directors of corporate institutions should 
watch their treasurers and financial agents 
with the sharpest kind of scrutiny, and 
devise every possible means of making it 
impracticable for them to betray their 
trusts without the certainty of speedy de- 
tection. It does no one any harm to know 
that he is subject to such a scrutiny, and 
for weak virtue it is a most excellent tonic. 


Oe 


THE BONANZA MINES. 


A RECENT number of The Virginia City 
Enterprise gives some very remarkable 
statistics in reference to the yield of the 
Bonanza Mines of Nevada. On the 18th 
of October, 1873, the first shipment of bul 
lion from these mines was made; and since 
that period, up to July of the present year, 
which is less than five years, the yield has 
reached the mighty aggregate of one hun- 
dred millions of dollars. This amount has 
been taken from a little spot of ground less 
than eight hundred feet in length and from 
sixty to three hundred feet in width. The 
California Company has paid twenty-six 
dividends, »mounting in the aggregate to 
$28,080,000, and the Consolidated Virginia 
Company has paid forty-six dividends, 
aggregating $41,040,000, and making a 
total for the two companies of $69,120,000. 
The shipmentssince the last dividends will 
curry up the aggregate of dividends to 
$69,580,000, or within a fraction of seventy 
per cent. of the whole gross product of the 
mines. This leaves, in round numbers, 
$30,000,000 of this product for working 
expenses, 

The Enterprise remarks that ‘‘ these are 
tremendous figures” and ‘‘ altogether un- 
precedented in mining.” The Hnterprise 
further says: ‘‘ The yield is equal to one- 
sixteenth of the interest-bearing portion of 
the national debt; it is equal tothe value 
of all the property of all kinds in an aver- 
age city of one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants; it is morethan the 
value of all the real and personal property 
of this state; and the comparisons might 
be extended indefinitely.” ‘The whole his- 
tory of mining since the world began furn- 
ishes po parallel to these figures. Of the 
total amount taken from these mines about 
forty five per cent. has been gold and 
about fifty per cent. silver; and in respect 
to neither do these mines show any signs 
of exhaustion. 





NOTE SUBSTITUTES FOR MONEY. 


Section 3,583 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States provides that ‘‘ no per- 
son shall make, issue, circulate, or pay out 
any note, check, memorandum, token, or 
other obligation for a less sum than one 
dollar, intended to circulate as money or 
to be received or used in lieu of lawful 
money of the United States.” The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has had 
occasion in a recent case to decide whether 
the following is a violation of this law: 

‘*Banaor, Micu., Aug. 15th, 1874. 

** The Bangor Furnace Company will pay 
the bearer on demand fifty cents in goods 
at their store in Bangor, Mich. 

“(Signed) A. B. Houau, Pres. 

‘*CHas. D. Ruopes, Treas.” 

The Court held that such an obligation 
as this does not come within the prohi- 
bition of the law, and, hence, that the issu- 
ing thereof is not a violation of law. The 
thing forbidden must be “ intended to cir- 
culate as money or to be received or used 
in lieu of lawful money of the United 
States’ and must be ‘‘ for a less sum than 
one dollar.” The term ‘‘sum” as used in 
the statute is applicable only to a specified 





quantity of money. Here the note or ob- 
ligation was not for the payment of money 
at all, but for the delivery of ‘‘ goods” at 
the store of the Bangor Furnace Company. 

The phrase ‘‘fifty cents” occurs in the 
note to fix ‘‘the value of the goods de- 
mandable and to be paid upon the present- 
ment of the note.” As to the kind of 
goods, no limit is fixed except ‘‘ by the con- 
tents of the store,” and, subject to this lim- 
it, the holder might demand goods of any 
kind up to the worth named in the note. 
No money could be demanded upon the 
note; and, hence, the instrument practically 
said that the holder might call ‘‘ for so 
many pounds, yards, or quarts of a specific 
article ” 

Such was the technical ruling of the 
Supreme Court; and yet we suspect that, 
if the real intention of the issuers of this 
sort of paper could be gotten at, it would 
be found that the practical design was to 
circulate the paper from hand to hand as 
money. If so, then it was in plain viola- 
tion of the purpose meant to be secured 
by the law of the United States, One Van 
Anken was the party indicted in this case, 
not for issuing the paper, but for circulat- 
ing and paying it out. Congress clearly 
meant that such paper should not be circu- 
lated as a substitute for lawful money of 
the United States. 





INTEREST ON SAVINGS BANK 
DEPOSITS. 


In answer to an inquiry from Mr. Lamb, 
the superintendent of the banking depart- 
ment of this state, Attorney - General 
Schoonmaker has expressed the opinion 
that ‘‘ a savings bank can lawfully pay io- 
terest on deposits withdrawn on any of the 
last three days of a semi-annual interest or 
dividend period for the lencth of time the 
money has actually been on deposit since 
the last preceding dividend. The language 
of the statute, as contained in Chapter 371, 
Section 33, of the Session Laws of 1875, 
on which this opinion is based, reads as 
follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for the trustees of 
any savings bank to declare or allow inter- 
est on any deposit for a longer period than 
the same has been deposited; except that 
deposits made not later than the tenth 
day of tbe month, commencing «avy semi- 
annual interest period, or thav the third 
day of any month, or withdrawn on one of 
the last three days of the month, mav have 
interest declared upon them for the whole 
of the period or month when so deposited 
or withdrawn.” 

The opinion of the Attorney-General 
seems to be clearly sustained by this lan- 
guage. If, fur example, a savings bank 
declares its interest or dividend on the first 
days of July and January in each year, 
which is the usual fact and seems to have 
been had in view by the law, then any de- 
posit withdrawn on any one of the last 
three days of either of these months may 
be allowed interest for the period during 
which it was held by the bank. If it be 
withdrawn at an earlier date in either of 
these months, then the trustees are in effect 
forbidden to allow any interest on it in 
their semi-annual interest dividend. The 
usual practice of savings banks is to allow 
interest only on deposits that exist at the 
time of the dividend, without reference to 
those which may have been made and 
withdrawn prior to this time. This is one 
source of their profits, since nothing is 
paid back to the depositor for the use by 
the bank of the funds thus deposited and 
withdrawn. Savings banks sometimes 
make a large profit by the withdrawal of 
deposits in a panic occurring just prior to 
their dividend period. The depositors in 
that event forfeit the interest. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS remains quiet. The failure 
of the Boston Belting and Packing Co. 
was announced early in the week, and was 
brought about by the defalcation of its 
treasurer, Mr. J. G. Tappan. The New 
York Belting and Packing Co. also sus- 
pended, 1n consequence of the failure of 
the Boston Co. Business men generally 
are looking forward to a good fall trade. 
The indications seem to be very favorable. 
Many if not all of the weak and insolvent 
houses are out of the markets. Prices are 
down as Jow as it seems possible for them 
to be. Specie payments are practically 
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resumed, Congress does not come to- 
gether again until December, when the 
fall season will be over. 

MONEY MARKET.—Money continves 
in superabundant supply and is offered 
freely on all classes of good collateral at 
2 per cent., the quotations in Government 
bonds remaining at 1 to 14 percent. Mer- 
cantile paper is rather dull. We quote: 


Sixty Four 
Double-named : Days. Months. 
siinaeinini ecocced @ 6 4@ 4% 





4@5 5 @ 6 
Single-named : 


DRSGE-GERES. 2. cccccccces-cocce 4@ 5 44@ 5 
Good..... ... } esetiebeonss 5 @ 6 6 @i7 
Notso wellknown... .... 7 @ 8 8@9 
LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 


steady at 95 7-16 to 95 9-16. United States 
bonds were firm and American railway 
shares irregular. The Bank of Envgland 
rate of discount remains at 34 per cent. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was firm. 
Actual selling rates were on the basis of 
$4.82 to $4.821¢ for 60-days bills and 
$485 to $4.851¢ for demand to the 
£ New York Exchange was quoted 
on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying 4, selling }; 
Charleston easier, } @}+ premium; New 
Orleans, commercial 3 16, bank }; Chicago, 
60 premium; St. Louis, 75 premium; and 
Boston, beavy at par. 

SILVER.—The International Monetary 
Convention will organize at Paris on the 
10th day of August, and ex-Gov. Reuben 
E. Fenton, who will represent America at 
the gathering, sailed in the ‘‘ Bothnia” 
Wednesday. Before the vessel left Mr- 
Fenton, being asked what action the 
American Commission would take, said be 
could not undertake to say. His views 
might be greatly changed after hearing the 
arguments and addresses of representatives 
from other nations. Asthe matter stood, 
he was in favor of a bi-metallic currency. 
England, he said, would send delegates; 
but they would, he thought, take no part in 
the proceedings, assuming the same posi- 
tion they took at the Paris Conference in 
1867—that of spectators merely. Germany 
will not send delegates. Dispatches from 
San Francisco state that the Government 
has lately bought 800,009 ounces of fine 
silver from the Bank of California, 300,000 
from the Anglo-California Bank, and 70,000 
from Lazard Fréres, all payable in stand- 
ard dollars. The bullion value of the new 
dollar remains at about 89 cents gold. 
We quote: 


Buying. Selling 
BAP BUVEP. ccccccccccccess dcnawoureeiens 14% 115% 
Ty TR. .o cenisicctsccccnsessces 99 994 
Halvesand Quarters ................. 9854 99 


GOLD was dull and steady at 100% to ° 
to 4. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation was 
active early in the week, with prices very 
irregular. The Granger shares Lake 
Shore, Erie, and Western Union were most 
prominent in the dealings at the Board. 
Lake Shore was firmly held, and whatever 
weakness was manifest in other shares ex- 
ercised no influence on the course of this 
stock. Later on the market became very 
active and irregular, and on Thursday 
there was a heavy break in nearly all the 
speculative stocks, led by the weakness 
and pressure upon St. Paul Common. 

The following will show the fluctua- 
tions in prices during the week: 

Open- High- Low- Clos- 


ina. est. est. ino. 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... .......0 27% 2% 27 2644 
Bur., C. R., and North....... 2 29 25 2 


Chicago and Northwestern. 48% 49% 424% 45 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 77 718% 72 1% 
C., R.1., and Pacitic. vee TAK OS 3% «114 
Chicago, Bur.. and Quincy..113% 114 112 11s 


Col., C., and Ind. Cen......., 4% 4% 4% 4% 
Cp Cp OSOMI Te icc ctsiceyee . 20 27 255 = 28K 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 83 83% 82 8216 
Chicago and Alton..... .... 835 «84% COBB KOCBBK 
Chicago and Alton, pf ..... - - - 108 
Consolidation Coal ...... ... - - - 25 
CANEOR. «5 séscccce oe - - 15 
Del., Lack.,and Western.... 60% 61% 55% 58% 


Delaware and Hudson ..... 58% COSKOMAMK OH 
Express—Adams.............105 105 104 103% 
American. .... 47 474 47 46 


United States..... — - = 46 

Wells, Fargo & Co. — - - 92 
PD saanas. oe sesscecaneeeen. Wes 16 18% = «16 18% 
Erie, pref... ..... . WK 3414 34% _ 
MEMEEOMR cccncccsctes cose sce 140 140 140 138}, 


Han.and St. Joseph ... ... 11% WX ik 11 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pref... 27% 27% 27% 2%6 


(linois Central... .,........... £6 86 84% «84% 
Lake Shore.......... Crease cee 62% 65% 61% 63% 
Michigan Central..... ..... + 67% §=668% AKC 

Morris and Essex...........++ 84% 885% 83 8436 


Mil.and St.Paul ......... .47% 49% 38% 41% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf......... 80% 82 “4 76% 


N. J. Central. ....  ..... +00 9 KH 37% 
N. Y., N. H., and Hart....... - - - bs 
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8 1% 14 


Ohio and Miss......... 
14 “4 12 


Ohio and Miss., pref. cael 


Ontario Silver..........0+.+++ BX 38% 38% 
Pacific Mail... 0 .....-ee: \ oe 16X 
Panama...........eseeeee - —- 


4% %MK 8 
13% «18 13 
334 O88 3356 


Pitts. and Fort Wayne. 
Quicksilver.. woes 
Quicksilver, pref.. 





St. Louis, K. C., and N.. ai 4 4 4 
St. Louis, K.C. and N.,pf.. — — - 19% 
St. Louis and 8. Francisco. 1% 1% is — 
WAROGR. ..cccccccccee eeece 14% 14% 135 13% 
Union Pacific..........--se0++ 63 63% «62 6244 
Western Union Telegraph.. 94% 936 WH 98% 
Kan., and Texas ...........- 2% 2% 2% 2% 


Notice was read from the Stock Ex- 
change, on Tuesday, to the effect that 


Mr. W. H. Gladwin, an old and high- \ 
outstanding, leaving out the Company’s 


ly-respected member, was unable to 
meet his liabilities, Immediately there- 
after the president bought in under 
the rule 400 shares of Milwaukee 
and St. Paul common stock, 200 Western 
Union, and 100 Northwest common, The 
suspension was attributed to the failure of 
some of Mr. Gladwin’s customers to come 
forward and cover their margins. 

The firm of Ketchum & Belknap, 
brokers, No 24 Broad Street, suspended 
Wednesday. In the morning they sent 
notice to the Board that they were unable 
to meet their contracts. Mr. Ketchum 
says that all transactions with the Board, 


which amounted to $1,000 on 1,500 shares, , 


were settled Wednesday morning. The 
firm was ‘‘long” of the Granger stocks— 
New Jersey Central, St. Paul, and North 
western—and ‘‘short” of Trunk Line 
stocks and Western Union. The rest of 
the indebtedness is among the family, with 
the exception of $20,000 on overdraft on 
the Fourth National Bank. The liabilities, 
it is said, will amount to $60,000. 

Mr. Thomas A. Scott, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, to whom the ques- 
tion of a division of the freight and pas- 
senger traffic over the Canada Southern 
and Great Western Roads was refcrred for 
settlement, decided that on through pas- 
senger traffic the Great Western should be 
entitled to 60 percent. and the Canada 
Southern to 40 per cent.; on through 
freight, 55 per cent. to the Great Western 
and 45 per cent. to the Canada Southern. 
The agreement is to last for six months, 
and at the end of that time either party to 
the contract may withdraw by giving three 
months’ notice, thus making the contract 
binding practically for nine months. 

At a conference of railway managers 
held at Saratoga the general relations of 
the trunk lines and of their Western con- 
nections, the unremuncrative character of 
present rates and the advisability of raising 
them, and Mr. Vanderbilt’s control of the 
Michigan Central in addition to the Lake 
Shore and Canada Southern, were among 
the subjects discussed. The question of 
of tariff on live stock was postponed. 

A topic which occupied a great part of 
the time of the conference was the reduc- 
tion of expenses, by united action in cut- 
ting off commissions and other drains on 
the recources of the companies. The 
closest economy in management consistent 
with maintaining the roads in proper con- 
dition is the chief object of the companies 
now since the adjournment. 

All the presidents claim that the confer- 
ence has resulted in a better understanding 
betwern the companies and in removing 
any feeling of uneasiness there might have 
been concerning the possibility of a rup- 
ture. The presidents also assert that the 
meeting will result in a more rigid observ- 
ance of schedule rates from the West to 
the East. 

A matter of special interest to Erie was 
the eff ct upon its business of Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s recent action in regard to the West- 
ern connections of New York Central. 
Both Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Jewett say 
that the New York Central management 
has no wish to injure Erie and that no ob- 
structive policy will be pursued. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
An important question of law as affecting 
companies has been decided by Judge 
Van Brunt, in Special Term of the Su- 
preme Court. The case was that of Ed 
ward 8. Vail, receiver of the Secor Sewing 
Machine Company, against Richard Ham- 
ilton and Seymour A. Bunce. The Com- 
pany’s stock consisted of 5,000 shares, 940 
of which were held by the Company. 
They transferred 500 of these shares to 
Frederick A. Conkling, to secure a debt 
due to him, and afterward a mortgage of all 
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their property was made to the defendants 
to secure certain bonds, by a vote of 2,764 
shares of the stock and of the 940 shares 
claimed to be owned by the Company. 
Mr. Conkling took proceedings to throw 
the Company intoinsolvency. The plaintiff 
was appointed receiver in those proceed- 
ings, and on behalf of the general creditors 
he sued to set aside the mortgage to the de- 
fendants. The question was whether the 
Company had a right to vote on the 500 
shares pledged to Mr. Conkling. In de- 
ciding the question, Judge Van Brunt con- 
siders that there were at least 4,560 shares 


440 shares, and the question was as to the 
vote on the 500 held by Conkling. Even 
if the Company could vote on the 440 
shares, it could not on those transferred to 
Conkling, since the law allowing a pledger 
to voteon his cwn stock does not apply 
where the stock has been actually trans 
ferred and stands in the name of the 
pledgee on the transfer books. The mort 
gage is, therefore, declared void and judg 
ment entered accordingly. 

The guaranty of the payment of the debt 
of another, made at the time the debt is 
contracted, does not constitute the guaran- 
tor and the principal debtor joint provisors; 
and such guaranty, made without the 
knowledge of the principal debtor, does 
not so alter his contract as to discharge him 
from liability —Deming vs. Trustees Ohio 
and Mechanical College, Sup. Ct., Ohio. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The § earn- 
ings of the Kansas Pacific Railroad during 
the second week in July were: 1878, $63,- 
155.09; 1877, $76,124.77. Decrease, $12,- 
969 68. 

The gross earnings of the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids, and Northern Railway Com- 
pany f. r the week ending July 14th, 1878, 
were $21.982.51; same week last year, $17,- 
837.43. Increase, $4,145.08. 

The following statement of the business 
of all lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company east of Pittsburgh and Erie for 
June, 1878, as compared with the same 
month in 1877, shows 





An increase in net earnings of.............- $70,985 
The six months of 1878, as compared 
with same period in 1877, show 


An increase in gross earnings Of ...........¢ see $115,541 
A decrease in expenses of............ wages we 500,987 


An increase in net earnings of........ sees $616,478 

All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for 
the six months of 1878 show a deficiency 
in meeting all liabilities of $603,897, being 
a gain over the same period in 1877 of 
$110,928. 

The following are the comparative earn- 
ings of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road for the third week of July: 


UBT. ...c00 ceccccccccccs coccccscccs.ceccesseccocces $149,000 
DINE. ccidccvccensccccasecdd, snes. sscdsadsacacsscnudade 140,818 
FROPOREOS . 60 cicccccscccceccsece cocccecececs $8,182 


The gross earnings of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway for June were: 


« «$90,349 83 
57,501 61 





IMCPOASC..... 2. cccccccccceecesccesccescooes $32,84 848 22 


The net earnings for the same month 
were: 


UBT ..eccceccoesseceeees oe Leanne eeeeteeeeterteee #8 $37,385 44 
WBIB a. weceeeee 2. coceecccerccscceresseceesees 24,808 95 


Increase $12,581 49 
RAILROAD BONDS were moderately 
active. C.,C, and I. C. firsts advanced 
from 45 to 453. Union Pacific firsts fell 
off to 1055, Canada Southern firsts to 754, 
Union Pacific Land Grants to 108, and 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Northern 
firsts to 71%. Harlem coupon firsts sold at 
1204, Central Pacifics at 1053, St. Louis 
and Iron Mountains firsts at 1084, Chic., 
Bur., and Quincy 8s at 112}4, and Rock 
Island 6s at 1084. 

The Syracuse, Binghamton, and New 
York first mortgage renewal bonds, which 
have lately been placed upon the market, 
are meeting with a ready sale and onlya 
limited amount remain. Thecompany has 
no floating debt. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Dist. Col. 
8-653 declined from 834 to 83. Georgia 7s 
new sold at 1074, Mo. 6s of 1887 at 105, and 
Tennessee old at 36. Louisiana consols 
sold at 7514. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS.—The invest- 
ment demand continues very large. The 
New York bankers—such as Fisk & Hatch 
and the First National Bunk—are lately 





taking over $1,000,000 per day of the new 
4-per-cents. The closing quotations were 
as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes........... 120% 120% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 10744 107% 
United States sixes, 1831, coupon. +. 107% 107& 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 1023 1025 
United States sixes, 1965, coupon ee» 102% 102% 
United States sixes, 1867, registered... 105% 105% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon....... 10544 105% 
United States sixes, 1868, registered .. 107% 107% 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon...... 108 1084 
United States ten-forties, registered... 109% 1094 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 109% 10934 
United States fives, 1881, reg.ex.in ... 106% 106% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon....... 107K 107% 
United States 4's, 1891, registered..... Ww4X 104% 
United States 444s, 1891, coupon........ 104 X 104% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 100% 100% 
United States fours, 1907,coupon ...... 1005¢ 100% 


The Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
has issued the sixty-third call for the re- 
demption of 5-20 bonds of 1865, consols of 
1855. The call is for $5,000,000, of which 
$2,500,000 are coupon and $2,500,000 reg- 
istered bonds. ‘The principal and interest 
will be paid at the Treasury on and after 
the 23d of October next and the interest 
will cease on that day. The following are 
the descriptions of the bond: 

Coupon bonds, dated July 1st, 1865, 
namely: $50, Nos. 68,001 to 69,000, both 
inclusive; $100, Nos. 114,001 to 117,- 
000, both inclusive; $500, Nos. 79,501 to 
82,000, both inclusive; $1,000, Nos, 145,- 
001 to 151,000, both inclusive. Total 
coupon, $2,500,000. 

Registered bonds, redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the 
1st day of July, 1870: $50, Nos. 2,301 to 
2,350, both inclusive; $100, Nos. 18,- 
251 to 18,850, both inclusive; $500, Nos. 
10,551 to 10,600, both inclusive; $1,000, 
Nos. 35,201 to 385,450, both inclusive; 
$5,000, Nos. 9,651 to 9,900, both inclu- 
sive; $10,000, Nos. 18,464 to 19,056, both 
inclusive. Total registered, $2,500,000. 
Aggregate, $5,000,000. 

TREASURY BALANCES. —The Treas- 
ury now holds $349,535, 900 in United States 
bonds to secure national bank circulation 
and $13.808.400 to secure public deposits. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion during the week, $1 249,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $2,144,000. National bank 
circulation outstanding—currency notes, 
$322,562,387; gold notes, $1,432 120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes during 
the week, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year: 

18 1878, 
#2,123.000 





New York,,.....cccccccecee $576,000 

Boston. tceececesccccces 977.000 1,885,000 

Philadelphia .. oa 75,000 215,000 

Miscellaneous... ... -.---- 758, 1,174,000 
Total receipts 2. «82,386,000 $5,307,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT is not so 
favorable as for several weeks past. The 
loans, legal tenders, and deposits are in- 
creased, while the specie and. circulation 
are much less. The movement for the week 
results in a Joss in surplus reserve amount- 
ing to $1,660,700, the banks now holding 
$22,571,775 in excess of the legal require- 
ments. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 





July 2th. By ani 
LOODB.,... ceccecceee cece es 8 208,006,00 8 44,54 
BPECle...c00. ..cece-coccces 7 695,600 Dee... 306.0 0 
Legal-tenders. .. .. 58,409,600 Inc .... | 865,700 


Total reserve... 78 aaa 0 Dee... 1,440,300 







Deposits ....-.. 133,700 Ine .. ‘881,600 
Reserve require re ae 220.400 
Surplus..........- 2 75 Dee... 1,660,700 
Circulution...... ...+ee6-.. 19.078, 00 Dec .. 327,100 


CITY BANK STOCKS were dull. The 
Jatest quotations were as follows: 














Bid. Asked. Bid Asked, 

Am’can Exch.. 103 7 qeere — 
Bute’rs & Dr’s.. — imp’s’ & Trad’s’ 193 = — 
Central Navn! — is Manhattan dene 138 «140 
Chatham........ 100  — |Marine.......... -- 85 
Chemical ..... 1500 — ;Market ...... 100% — 
CBccass seeus 200 - hanics’., 10 126 
Comrgerce...... 118 — Me ch’s Bkag As. 50 60 
Continental. . 7 — ,Mercantile ,..,. i% =— 
Corn Exchange 116 — | Merchants’... . 17 — 
First National. 325 — |Metropolitan... 119 120 
Fourth Nat’n’l. — . & f 
Fulton .. >. ae 

Fifth Avenue = 225 


Gallatin Nat’n!. 116 
German Amer. 52% 
Greenwich..... W — 


SAVINGS BANKS.—The Convention 

of Savings Bank Managers at Saratoga ad- 
journed after appointing a committee to 
prepare a plan of permanent organization, 
which, together with the constitution and 
by- laws of the proposed New York State 
Savings Bank Association, is to be “first 
submitted to the several banks of the state 
and then considered in a future convention. 
The object of the Association is announced 
to be the promotion of the welfare, useful- 
ness, and security of our savings institu- 
tions. The convention was nota very large 
one, not more than forty or fifty persons 
being in attendance. 








AMERICAN mag IROURARC E COMPAN ¥,) 
120 Broadw: 
° NEW YORK, July 10th, 1878, 5 
MQVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE PE- 
clared, first. a Scrip Dividend of FORTY PER 
CENT. to policyholders. Certificates to be issued 





THOS. L. THORNREL, Secretary. 
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U. S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or regis'ered,in all 
denominations for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct trom us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, ail otuer issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission, 

Gold, gold coupons, and 
bonds bought at best rates. 

We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern-~ 
ment bonds, copies of which can be had upon - 
cation. 

FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREKT, NEW YORK. 


Syracuse, Binghamton, and New 
York 


1st WTG’E RENEWAL 7 per Ct. BONDS, 
DUE 1906. 
COUPON OK REGISTERED. 


Free of United States and State Taxes. 


These Bonds were issued to pay of an oid Mortgage 
Debt, the interest on which was promptly paid for 
twenty years and the Principal at maturity. The Com- 
pany hus 


NO FLOATING DEBT 
and its 
Net Earnings 
for the last ten years have averaged 
50 per Cent. More than its Annual Interest 
Obligation. Price 101 and accrued interest. Three- 
fourths of this issue having been sold, we can now 
offer but a limited amount, and r serve the right to 
advance the price without further notice. 
PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO., 
No 23 Nassau St ; 
or MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
No. 25 Nassau St. 


“called” five-twenty 





NEW } YORK SAVINGS BANK, corner 8th 
Ave, und Ith Street. Interest commencing from 
the Ist of each month. Assets, $3,519,126.16. sur- 


plus, $518,413.77. 
RICHARD H. hy LL, President. 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFF, secretary 


LORILLARD INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 152 BROADWAY. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS bave this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT., 
payable onand atter Saturday, 6th inst. 

New York, July 3d, 1878. 

JOHN C. MILLS, Secretary. 


Sioa Valley Railway of Ohio 


SEVEN PER CENT. 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds 


PRICE 90 AND INTEREST, 
Issue of $12,500 per mile on 100 miles of road, com- 











pleted, without floating debt, and running through 
one of the most fertile valleys of the state. 

The net earnings of the present time are nearly 
twice the fixed interest charges and sre steadiiy in- 
creasing. 

For particulars apply to 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO. 


Office of THE SUN MUTUAL 'NSURANCE CO., ) 
No. i, Street, ‘a 
w YORK, July Ist, 1878, 

MHk INTEREST ‘DIVIDEND ‘oF ‘7 HREE 





AND ONE-HAL# (5) PEL . on the cap- 
ital bon per this Ci mpany, out a r- earni gs for 
the six months enoing June “0th, 1s declared this 
duy, puyable to the stockholders, at tne « flice of tne 
Company, on demand. 


J. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT 


Company. 





Fire Insurance 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE, 184 BROADWAY. 


NEw York, July 9th, 1878. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of Five PER 
CENT., also an extra dividend of TWo AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT., payabie on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 
OLD AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTKAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY. address, for circular. “ACTUARY of 
Kansas, Missouri, and Central Illinois Loan Agency. 
Jacksonville. Mlinoiw 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Statement January Ist, 1878. 
Cash Capital. ......... --ccce..- corcee 8500, 090 ge 00 
Re-Insurance Fund...... .. vine aiate 4 2 “ 
Outstanding Liabilities Sd6 taadeccteue 
Net Surplzs.... Wetnicna 


Total Assets 








533, 3.382 b3 


"$1,021,698 48 48 


ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & Co., brokers, 12 Wall 
Street, make careful investments for customers, in 
eums of $25 to $100, which frequent) pay ten to 
twenty times the amount invested 
Financial Report, sent free, gives tull Rn Ming 
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Commercial, 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER’S QUESTIONS. 





A CORRESPONDENT, under the signature 
of ‘‘ An Old Subscriber,” wishes us to tell 
him ‘‘ why Secretary Sherman does not 
use the silver now accumulating in paying 
ordinary Government expenses, or the sal- 
aries of members of Congress, or wages of 
Government employés in general, or in 
purchasing on the market United States 
bonds, and thus cut off the interest. Why 
does he apparently limit himself to pur- 
chases of gold, greenbacks, and silver bul- 
lion? Is there no other way of getting 
that silver into circulation?” 

We answer our correspondent’s questions 
in general by saying that we are not in 
Secretary Sherman’s secrets. He has never 
told us why he does not do the things 
which he omits and to which our corre- 
spondent refers, or why he does the things 
which he does not omit. Of his reasons 
our correspondent has the same means of 
judging that we have. Itis quite possible, 
however, that, if he were in Secretury Sher- 
man’s position and had his duties to per- 
form, he would see some things in relation 
to this subject that he does not now clearly 
understand. 

One thing that he would see is that, al- 
though multitudes shouted for the silver 
dollar before the passage of the Silver Law, 
nobody now really seems to want it as an 
ordinary circulating medium. The em- 
ployés of the Government don’t want it, 
when they can get greenbacks or national 
bank-notes. Congressmen are in the same 
predicament in respect to the payment of 
their salaries. As for purchasing United 
States bonds with the silver dollar, we 
more than suspect that Secretary Sherman 
would find that the holders of these bonds 
don’t want the dollar, provided they are to 
take it at its nominal or face value. If the 
Government owed our correspondent a 
thousand dollars if interest, payable in 
coin, we have the idea that he would much 
prefer not to be paid in the silver dollar; 
though the Government would have the le- 
gal right to pay himinthis way. Or, if he 
had a thousand of these dollars, and were 
to attempt to deposit them with a banker, 
he would find that the banker would not 
take them, unless the deposit was to be 
paid in kind; and even then he would not 
want them. When the importer gets hold 
of them, he pays customs duties with 
them; and this takes them out of circula- 
tion and carries them right back to the 
Treasury. 

There is a difficulty about this silver dol- 
lar in actual use which our correspondent 
does not seem to have thoroughly consid- 
ered, It is quite true that in the statute 
authorizing it the term dollar is applied to 
it, and it is made a legal tender for the 
payment of all debts, public and private; 
but this does not alter the fact that, as 
compared with the gold dollar, it is worth 
only about ninety cents. Taking gold as 
the standard of a dollar, it is not a dollar. 
Itis not worth as much as the greenback 
which it has the legal power to pay; and, 
hence, the people have shown an unwill- 
ingness to accept Secretary Sherman's of- 
fer of exchanging greenbacks for silver 
dollars, except with a discount upon the 
latter. Compelled by law tocoin silver dol- 
lars at the rate of not less than $2,000,- 
000 and not more than $4,000,000 per 
month, and knowing that each one of these 
dollars was really worth only sbout ninety 
cents, as compared with gold, and finding 
that the silver dollar was practically un- 
popular with the people, the Secretary of 
the Treasury has felt the necessity of feel- 
ing bis way along an uncertain and dubious 
path. He has already tried several ex- 
periments; and they have all failed to get 
the dollar into circulation. The real diffi- 
culty is in the dollar itself, 

Moreover, should the Secretary succeed 
in getting the silver dollar intothe hands 
of the people and keeping it there, as 
rapidly as he coins it, the result in due 
season would be that the gold dollar would 
retire from the country, and the depreciat- 
ed silver dollar would take its place; and 
this would be equivalent to debasing the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


standard of value, unless the price of silver 
should rise to about sixty pence per ounce. 
The problem of coining and using sucha 
dollar, in the existing circumstances, is be- 
set with very grave difficulties; and we ven- 
ture to say that even Secretary Sherman 
does not now know precisely how he will 
attempt tosolve it. The exact policy of the 
future remains yet to be disclosed. 





SALE OF BLANKETS. 


Oni of the largest peremptory trade 
sales of blankets, carriage-robes, Jap-robes, 
and horse-blankets ever held took place 
Tuesday, in Wilmerding, Hoguet & Co.’s 
auction-rooms, Nos. 64 and 66 White Street, 
by the order of Messrs. Whittemore, Peet, 
Post & Co. Six thousand cases, in 183 lots, 
the entire production to date of the Clinton 
Mills Company, the Norwich Woolen Com- 
pany, the Waumbeck Company, the Win- 
tbrop Mills Company, and the Norway 
Plains Company, of an aggregate value of 
$1,200,000, offered by order of Messrs. 
Whittemore, Peet, Post & Co., were dis- 
posed of between 10 and 5 o'clock, with 
an interval for lunch. There was a very 
large attendance of buyers, all the prom- 
inent dry-goods houses in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Charles- 
ton, New Orleans, Montgomery, Galveston, 
and every other city of consequence on the 
continent being represented. Prices were 
lower than were expected, a little over 
$900,000 being realized. The terms were 
approved four-months notes, dated Sept. 
1st, with 7 per cent. allowed for cash, and 
the agents bound themselves not to sell 
goods represented on the catalogue during 
1878 at less than 74 per cent. advance on 
the prices obtained at the auction. The 
Clinton Mills goods were put up first. 


Nineteen cases, 80 pairs each, 10-4 Dinsmore blan- 
kets, brought $1.42 per pair; 46 cases, 50 each, 10-4 
Dorchester, $1 50; 45 cases, 50 each, 10-4 extra pre- 
mium, red border, $2.75; 40 cases, 50 each, 10-4, blue 
border, $2.65; 18 cases, 50 each, 11-4, $3.10; 47 cases, 50 
each, 11-4, red border, $3.05: 27 cases, 50 euch, 11-4, 
blue hair-line, $3.02 ; 27 cases, 30 each, 12-4, blue bor- 
der, $3.65; 44 cases, 44 each, 10-4, XX red mottled 
border, $2.75; 38 cases, 44 each, blue mottled border, 
$2.57; 46 cases, 44 each, 11-4, red mottled border, 
$5.05; 16 cases, 44 each, 11-4, blue hair-line, $3 02%; 77 
cases, 50 each, 10-4 Oskaloosa, fancy border, $2.52'4; 
13 cases, 50 each, 11-4 do., $3.25; 36 cases, 50 each, blue 
border, $3.15; 4 cases, 50 each, U-4, red border, $3.22'4; 
52 cases, 44 each, 10-4 extra, fancy border, $2.72; 18 
cases, 25 each, 12-4 do., $5.22'4; 9 cuses, 9 each, 13-4, 
XXX do., #8; 2 cases, 20 each, do., $8.20; 51 cases, 70 
each, 10-4 Moscow, domestic fancy border, $1.27; 41 
cases, 70 each, 10-4 Tremont, silver-gray, red border, 
$1.57; 35 cases, 75 each, 10-4, sheep’s-gray, $1.50. This 
will give a fair notion of the way the blankets went. 
The Norwich Woolen Company’s goods brought: 10-4, 
$1.30 to $2.50 per pair; 11-4, 83.57%; 12-4, 84.20 to B4.5744; 
13-4, $5.05 to $6 374%. The Waumbeck Company’s: 10-4, 
1.87% to $2.50; 1-4, #247 to $3.80; 12-4, $337. The 
Winthrop Mills Company's: 10.4, $1.45 to 83.57'4; 11-4, 
$2.20 to $4.15; 12-4, $2.55 to 84.90. The Norway Plains 
Company’s: 9-4, $1.12 to $3.02'4; 10-4, $1.35 to $4.72; 
11-4. $2 U7 to $7.05; 12-4, $3.25 to $5.90; 13-4, $4.40 to $12; 
30x40 crib, 7c. to 80c.; 36x50 do., $1.25 to $2.25; 42x56 do., 
$2.57'4 ; 44x56 do., $1.50 to $280; 48xb2 do., $3.12'¢; 50x 
64 do., $3.25. The lap-robes sold at from $1.30 to $1.- 
0's each; the carriage-robes at from $2.80 to $2.90; 
and the horse-covers at from $1.15 to $3.55. 


A peremptory trade-sale of blankets, the 
production of the Saxonville Mills, took 
place Wednesday, in the salesrooms of 
Field, Morris, Fenner & Co., Nos. 265 and 
267 Broome Street. Representatives were 
present from all the leading dry goods 
houses in the country. Two thousand bales 
of blankets were sold, valued at $350,000. 
The sale was a success and the prices very 
fair. The largest buyers were from New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, and Boston. 
Seven-pounds silver-gray blankets ranged 
from $2 271 to $2.30; eight pounds silver- 
gray from $2.571¢ to $2.60; five pounds 
silver-gray from $1.75 to $1.8215; 10-4 
white blankets ranged from $2.65 to $2.80; 
114 white blankets ranged from $3.08 to 
$3.10. 








DRY GOODS. 


Tue general market has been irregular 
and spasmodic. The large trade-sales of 
blankets were the feature of the week and 
monopolized the attention of many buyers 
for two entire days. There has been, how- 
ever, 8 liberal movement in some classes 
of staple cotton and woolen goods and 
the aggregate amount of sales was fair for 
the season. 

Cotton goods were much the same as 
during the previous week. The movements 
from first hands were only moderate. 

The export trade is still very favorable. 
The shipments to foreign ports during the 





week have maintained a very fair porpor- 


tion, reaching to 1,810 packages from this 
port, 138 packages from Boston, and 38 
packages from other ports—in all, 1,986 
packages; making a total for the expired 
portion of the year of 75,971 packages, 
valued at $4,703,016, compared with 468,- 
011 packages, valued at $4,652,273, for the 
same time in 1877, and 51,476 packages, 
valued at $4,243,347, for the same time in 
1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
steady moderate demand. Prices were un- 
changed and the supply is understood to 
be in very good shape. 

Bleached goods were irregular. Wide 
sheetings continue in light request and 
the movement in shirtings was mostly in 
low and medium grades, 

Corset jeans were almost without move- 
ment, except for small reassortments, re- 
quired for current sales, 

Cotton flannels were active and large de- 
liveries were made by agents on account 
of previous orders. 

Cottonades were quiet. 

Print-cloths were Jess active; but prices 
remained the same, 

Prints were in better demand for medi- 
um and dark fancies, while light goods 
were still in limited request. 

GINGHAMS.—-Staple checks were in 
fair movement. Few agents are thus far 
prepared to show autumn styles, 

Ifosiery and underwear were in good de- 
mand. An almost endless variety of new 
styles are now shown by the leading agents. 

Woolen goods were irregular, though the 
volume of business was fair. Duplicate 
orders were received to a considerable ag- 
gregate and transactions by jobbers were 
quite large and frequent. 

Fancy cassimeres were in fair demand 
for almost all grades. Individual sales 
were mostly light; but the total was fairly 
satisfactory. 

Worsted coatings were in steady good 
demand for all of the best makes. Cotton- 
warp goods were also in fair movement. 
Overcoatings were only in moderate re- 
quest. Agents made fair deliveries on ac- 
count of previous orders; but new business 
was relatively light. 

Kentucky jeans were active and large 
shipments were made to interior jobbers. 
The best makes of fine heavy doeskins are 
almost closed out and lower grades are in 
increased demand. 

Satinets were quiet. 

Flannels were quite active—more so than 
any other class of woolen goods. 

There has been little if any improvement 
in the demand for foreign goods at first 
hands, and the jobbing distribution was 
comparatively ligbt, as usual at this time 
of year, when the retail trade has relapsed 
into a condition of dullness. There was, 
however, a steady order demand for small 
lots of seasonable goods, necessary for keep- 
ing up assortments, and a few specialties 
were in request by manufacturers who are 
about making preparations for the autumn 
trade. 

The imports for the week amounted to 
$1,609,405, and the total thrown on the 
market $1,431,615, 


——— 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


(IMPORTANT TO BEVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATHS 
MONDAY EVENING July 2%th, 1878. 
PRINTS. 
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BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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[August 1, 1878. 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS 
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“ Bocas 104 “|Methuen, AA......14 

Cordis, ACE....... 4 woah al dieaisiese 3% 

neeese ttsfleld ......... 

Easton, ACA...... 11 |Swift River........ 
it Rinsiseeees 91¢| Willow Brook..... 14 
Se banaicins ... 9 |York, 30-inch.. 12 

Hamilton........ ..12 « "92 inch......15 

COKSET JEANS. 
a .-:-- 8 |Laconia.........-... 7% 


Androscoggin. ... a4 


Lawrence, Sateen. Body 
Canoe River...... 


Naumkeag: 








Hyde Park........ | Satteens....... 9 
Indian Orchard.. a ‘ee sarees 
Kearsarge ...... 

BROWN ide 
Agawam, F....... ve4 - pamereegg aes rere : 
Amoseag,........ 8 |Lyman, H......... 
Appleton. 8 cen ay C.. 7 


Augusta. ........ 8 |Pepperell.......... 8 
DOR oc ccisc..- BS Meee A scssstsces SO 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N.Y. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 
FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN POP- 
ULAR PRICES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST WE CLOSE SAT. 
OURDAYS AT 2 O'CLOCK, NOON, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Biack o Colors, 
sent by mall. 3% cents perounce. Addre 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG a co. 

469 BROADWAY, New York. 














Postage Stamps accepted as money. 
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Weebly Market Review. 


(For week ending ¥riday, July 2th, 1878.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE —Brazil Coffee.—The market 
was rather quiet on Saturday, and the ar- 
rival of the steamer produced the usual lull 
on Monday; but yesterday, after her sam- 
ples had been inspected, there was a fairly 
active business transacted. Values are un- 
changed. The stock in second hands is 
moderate; but buyers continue the cautious 
policy so long in practice of buyiog only 
to the extent of their immediate require- 
ments. Mild Coffees, —The market for 
West India grades has been extremely 
quiet and the business reported extremely 








small. The stock of Laguayra is rather 
small; but otherwise supplies are ample 
with the present slow market. We quote: 
Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice. ......13}¢@18)¢ 
Santos,Ord.to Choice..... oo 1716 @1884 
Padang.....+-seeeeee RECT CC OCCT +24 (27 
LTC 
Maracaibo. ......... PROC OPC UC CCCCE -16 @18 
Laguayrs.. POC .. 174 @18 


TEA —The market has been extremely 
quiet and dull, and the only transactions 
reported since our last issue include 300 


half chests Japan. We quote: 

Hyson.......-+-.- Leaiaisiaserleces 2 @ 50 
Young Hys0n.........sseseeeeceess 22 @ 7 
English Breakfast....... eiisceercascen Ce 
Uncolored Japan.......sseeceees 22 @ 60 
QOLONE...00.20--sccrcccces Bacesaes 25 @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—During the pe- 
riod under review the demand has been 
extremely light, and there have been 
scarcely sufficient transactions to form a 
basis of valuation. Refiners bave been in 
receipt of considerable supplies on their 
own account, and the extreme slowness of 
the market for Refined has given little en- 
couragement to purchase. Refined.—The 
market has been very dull and the demand 
light. Hards continue scarce and firm; 
but for medium Softs prices are easier and 
the market closes quiet and barely steady. 
We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... 7)4@ 714 


Harp.—Cut Loaf......... sececcccel® @— 
Crushed.......eseee seveseee IUY@ — 
Powdered..... Vecncekaevense 9% @104% 
Granulated............seeeee 936 @ 984 

WHiITg.—Standard A—Grocers’...... — @ 914 
Steam Refined A..... ere 834(@ 81, 
ExtraC...... sa bscaees - 814@ 8% 


YELLUW.—Extra C...........eeee00. 8 @ BK 
Other grades, including C... 7 @ 7% 


MOLASSES.—The demand for the boil- 
ing grades of West India continues very 
moderate, and the market is a shade easicr, 
50 deg. test being quoted no higher than 
84c. and nominal. The receipts of the past 
three days have been small, but refiners 
are amply supplied for present require- 
ments, Grocery qualities are still dull and 
almost neglected New Orleans.— The 
market continues quiet and dull; but, with 
afair jobbing demand, values are steadily 
maintained. Sugar-House.—There is no 
demand and the market is quiet and nom- 
inal. Syrups.—There is a steady demand, 
which absorbs the production, and the 
market is very steady but quiet. We 
quote: 

Cuba, Grocery Grades............... nominal, 

“Boiling Grades,............60.— (@34 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 37 @39 


New Orleans, = good. .....43 @44 
New Orleans, - best.......— @48 


FISH.—The better grades of Mackerel 
are wanted; but the supply of old stock is 
80 reduced that but few choice now re- 
main. The new arriving are small and 
classed as No. 3. Dry Cod are wanted ; 
but the market is bare of Grand Bank and 
George’s are held for higher figures. There 
is but little inquiry for Box Herring, 
dealers generally being well supplied. Ad- 
vices from Rotterdam in reference to 
Dutch Herring state that the catch is ex- 
ceedingly large. We quote: 

George’s Cod, # qtl........... 3 7 
Grand Bank Cod ...........,, nd . re 
Pickled, Scale, # DBIe esses - 3% 


4 2 
Pickled Cod, Mi esstascsss 

are deo 

0. 0 eaemanenaneton, 
He. 8 Shere, i intunsseccccce oo en + 
No. 3 Large, new.............. 22 @10 00 
No. 3 Medium, new.......... 800 @900 
Salmon, Pickled, No.1 1. ‘bbi. 7 v0 @Ww vo 
Herring, Scaled, ® box........ — 17 20 
» No. 1, i eben oeeeeedal 9 = 


SALT.—The receipts of Fine have been 
quite liberal, but a steady demand pre- 
vails, Bulk is slow, but prices are not 
quotably lower. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— 25 = 26 
Liverpool Fine, Ashten’s...... 2 50 —_-— 
Liverpool Fine, other brands. 1 05 @ 1 25 
In small bags, 45 Ina bbl.....— 5 644 
ta small vockete, 100 ina bbl..— 236Q@ 34% 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand moderate and 
peo are unchanged. We quote Pots 

4@41g c. and Pearls 514@6ic., as to 
come or quantity. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. — Flour.— A 
fair business has been done in both State 
and Western Flour since the date of our 
last reference, and full prices have been 
paid for all kinds, Shipping Extras bring- 
ing a slight advance in some cases. The 
receipts have been moderate, scarcely 
equaling the transactions. Southern 
Flour.—There has been acontinued good 
demand for Southern Flour for export, 
mainly to South America, and the market 
remains firm. Rye Flour remains quiet 
but steady. Corn Meal remains steady, 
under a fair demand, Brandywine being a 
trifle firmer. We quote: 

Unsound Flour...........02..00+. 2 50@ 4 00 
Btate Supers ........cceccceccceeee 8 40@ 3 85 
Btate NO. 2... .ccccccccscccsccecees 2 0@ 3 10 
State Extra.........cecceeese 4 00@ 4 25 


Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 5 25@ 5 50 
White...... 5 25@ 5 50 





saheeaiai oun to Bueneenes : 75@ 5 = 
ee New Process.......... 6 W@ 7 5i 
Southern Flour........ceecceeceee =) 40@ 6 73 


Rye Flour, per MURA. cesscesces 9 50@ 3 25 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. . soos 2 10@ 3 90 

GRAIN.—Wheat.—The demand for cash 
W beat has continued moderate; but, with 
small receipts and but little offering, the 
market has ruled firmer and one cent ad- 
vance upon previous prices has been ob- 
tained. The harvest of Winter Wheat has 
progressed favorably, and the yield in 
many sections is represented as exceeding 
all expectations and as entirely unprece- 
dented. The samples received thus far 
have been pretty good, though some has 
been rather soft, grading as steamer. 
Straight No. 2 Chicago and Milwaukee 
Spring have been offered very sparingly, 
and not much change is anticipated until 
the July ‘‘corner” is turned, the specu- 
lators here and at the West apparently 
standing ready to purchase all that is of- 
fered at anything under the market price. 
Reports from the Northwest speak of dam- 
age to Spring Wheat by recent rains; but 
to what extent it may be damaged is not 
known. Probably the damage is exagger- 
ated, as in the case of the Winter Wheat 
recently. Corn.—With a continued fair 
demand for consumption and export, the 
market has ruled pretty steady, though the 
“option” business has fallen off somewhat, 
closing firmer for all kinds. Rye.—The 
market remains steady, though the demand 
is less active. Barley remains in the same 
condition of extreme quiet and prices are 
nominal. Oats.——The demand has contin- 
ued fair, yet the market has favored the 
buyer and prices have settled somewhat. 
Peas remain quiet, but prices have under- 
gone no change of moment. Green are a 
trifle better. Beans.—Marrows and Medi- 
ums have met with fairdemand at full or 
slightly improved prices; but other kinds 


ee eeeecee 


are quiet. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State.........seeseeeee 1 26 @1 28 
White Western................ 100 @1 2% 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... 112 @ — 
No. 2 Milwaukee, “* ....... 1 06'5@ 1 07 
No. 2 Chieago, oe wnt ee = 
Amber Michigan.............. 1 11 @1 16 


RYE: 


BUALE.ssereeerececreceereeerene 64 @ 67 





Western. v.erserecveees coooee 5B @ GI 
Western Yellow, New......... 47 @ 49 
Western White, New.......... 48 @ 55 
Oats: 

\ | err eee ee - 834@ 40 
Mixed.........0+ ease senccces SOR BE 
BARLEY 

EME. . cc cciccccecccssccccee saa nominal 
COMGGR.. ccc ccccee - eaacage nominal 
BEANS: 

Marrow, NewW..........- uses 165 @1 67% 
Medium, New.........-ses006 155 @1 624g 
White Kidney, New...........155 @1 60 


Red ral ii ansnnniuies 260 @2 7 
Pea, prime.. iestecsss DOW Ga @ 


HAY.—Choice grades of both old and 
new are wanted; but inferior qualities 
move slowly. The receipts of the former 
are limited; but of the latter the supply is 
abundant. We quote shipping, 40@55 





cents; Retail qualities, 6575; Clover 








nominally 20@25; and Salt, 35@40. Straw 
is neglected and values are barely steady. 
The quotations are for Long Rye 40@45 
cents and Short do. and Oat 80@35, cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—At a decline of 
one-half a cent per pound on Beef Cattle 
the better grades have been in request; but 
inferior stock was plenty and dull. The 
sales were at 10} cents for strictly prime 
Steers, to dress 57 lbs. to the gross cwt. ; 9@ 
10 cts. for fair to good Natives, to dress 
56 Ibs. ; 744@834 cts. for common to me- 
dium, to dress 55@56 lbs.; and 7 cts. for 
Texas, Cherokee, etc., to dress 56 lbs. The 
shipments forthe week ending Saturday 
were 1,370 Live Cattle and 5,980 qrs. Beef. 
For Milch Cows the inquiry is still limited. 
The extreme range is $30@$50. Calves are 
a trifle easier, undera light demand. Grass- 
fed were quoted 2}@3} cts. and Veal 44@ 
6}. cts. Sheep and Lambs were in quest 
and firm at 34@4 cts. for the former and 
4%(@61¢ cts. for the latter. Live Hogs are 
still scarce, with the quotation nominal. 
The receipts for the week were 10,960 Beef 
Cattle, 54 Cows, 3,686 Calves, 25,563 
Sheep, and 22,703 Hogs. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The Pork mar- 
ket is still slow, and transactions are con- 
fined to a retail business, at steady prices. 
Dressed Hogs have been in fair request, 
and sales were made yesterday at 54@ 
644 cts. Bacon.—Tbe demand continued 
moderate; but holders are firmer in their 
views and prices are higher. Cut Meats 
remain steady, under a moderate inquiry. 
Lard has been in light request; but the 
market ,has ruled steady and prices are 
about the same. Beef remains quiet, al- 
though more doing than along back. 
Prices are without change, being almost 
nominal for all kinds, holders offering very 





freely. Beef Hams remain quiet, with 
small sales. We quote: 

PORK: 

Mess, Weatern...........+...-10 00 @I10 50 
Extra Prime, a 900 @9 7 
Prime Mess...... deaaes 0O @12 00 
Curt MEATs: 

Pickled Shoulders.... .. -- 54@6 
Dry Salted ‘ eenee aa & @OSE 
Pickled Bellies,...... duksnaaeaccas 54@ 7 
Pickled HamS.......sesse0eeeeeee. Yg@ll 
Smoked * ..ccocccccccccccesco 9 @IZK 
Bacon.......+++-- Seccece essascuce ‘Gee 69% 
LARD: 

West.,8team, tes CBr ® 100 Bs. 7 30 @7 321¢ 
City, prime... shesesccceee 20 @— — 
OGM OCldad dacdacccdcuccacsecce -4 60 @8 00 
BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl...........66. 9 00 @I10 50 
Bextra Mes8...0..cccccccessece 11 00 @12 00 
Prime Mess, tierce............17 00 @I1S8 50 
Packet, bbl...... eeeseesell OO @l11 50 
City Extra & india "Mess, tlerce.18 00 @20 00 


WOOL.—The market has opened ex- 
tremely quiet; but, as buyers seldom make 
their appearance until later in the week, it 
is expected that by the close the aggregate 
business will make a respectable showing. 
No features of any importance have pre- 
sented themselves, holders still showing 
the same firmness recently noted; while on 
the part of buyers there is more disposi- 
tion to meet dealers at asking prices, 
Goods are selling better, and manufac- 
turers are hopeful that an increased de- 
mand for their products will eventually be 
followed by a higher range of values, 
Stock continues to arrive freely both at 
this point and Boston, and no difficulty 
would be experienced in filling large orders. 
Reports from Australia are to the effect 
that, owing to the continued absence of 
rain, some 3,000,000 head of sheep have 


died. We quote: 
American >> > Sree eeseseee 40 @—42 
> > RReerree seseeeee —20 —3S 
o ecescuceeaae oeeee— 30 37 
American, Combirg........+.+6. —35 @—42 
No. 1 Pulled...........+4- seeeee 13 @—20 
Superfine Pulled....... corscccee= 32 @—36 
Texas, tine.......0-.0- secccceve— 24+ @—27 
Texas8, COALBE.......0eeeeeee eee 16 @—19 
Cal. 8p’ é Clip, Upwashed, sup.. 26 @—30 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed. fair cccese 232 @—2%H 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUT rER.—There has been a rather bet- 
ter inquiry for prime State, under which 
prices have advanced about one cent per 
lb. Other grades have met with fair sale 





at about previous prices. We quote: 

State, firkins............ «coe 22 GS 
State, tubs, selections.............. 18 @19 
State, tubs, poor to prime.......... - 9 @16 
State, tubs, Creamery............. -17 @21 
Western, Creamery.............+4 19 @20 
Western, tubs, choice.............. 12 @l4 
Western, firkins, choice............ 1l @12 
Western, firkins, good to prime.... -— @10 

CHEESE.—With the return of cooler 


weather, stock is coming in rather better, 








and a fair demand has obtained at about 
the prices quoted in our last, choice bring- 
ing 83@8} cents. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy............... aa 
State Factory, good to fine.. ‘ 
State Factory, fair to good. 
CL ee 
Western Factory, choice... 
Western Factory, good to — was 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 5 
EGGS.— The market remains steady, 
under a fair demand. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 15 @16 
State and Pennsylvania 14 @15 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 114y@i2h 


FRUITS.--Domestic Dried—For Ap- 
ples there is a fair demand for choice 
grades; but tbe stock held here is light and 
not pressed for sale. Low grades are neg- 
lected. In Peeled Peaches we note a sale 
of 3 bbls. of new crop at 8} cents. The 
receipts of Cherries and Blackberries are 
light, while there is a fair demand and 
prices are firm. We quote: 





eee eer eeenee 


Apples, State.......... eccceccccccee 4 @S 
ME CHOI vo cc ccadcceneccese 3 @4 
BAUER, BOUCNOTIN 6 566k cccccccccces 4 @6 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 4 @10 
Peaches, unpeeled......0 seccccccce 3 @4 
INNER Sno cccekacknaesccqndccce 64@ 7 
1 ae edaaaaes e-seckl Gia 


POTATOES.—The market remains quiet, 
but prices have undergone no further 
change. We quote: 

Potatoes, Bermuda, #@ bbl........... 7 7 5@ — 
“ Long Island (new)......... 2@1 75 

SEEDS.—There is no Western Clover 
offering, and for State advanced figures are 
named. Of Timothy sales have been made 
in the West on the basis of $1.20. Buyersof 
Flaxseed repeat their offers of $1.35; but 
holders are firm at $1.45@$1.50. The mar 
ket for Linseed is quiet and no sales have 
been reported. We quote $1.85@$1.90, 
cash and time. We quote: 


Clover, New York State, perlb.. 8 @ 8 
Timothy, per bush......... eee 30 @1 40 
Flaxseed, American, rough......1 45 @l 50 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 





No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
** Cora, per acre, 20 00 
~ = Potato, ae 10 00 
“ © Oat, “ 9 00 
“ “ Rye, “ 10 00 
- « Wheet, “ 15 00 
sa “ Grass, top-dress, 
per acre...... 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

Priake Of Times ..t esse ccccccee 87 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved — 32 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour..... 36 00@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.... 34 00@ 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00(@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co. ’s Sun Gua’o 30 83 00 





« Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 
of « Pure _ Meal 33 35 00 
bs <6 Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano.. 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots. less 
Chae CaF 1OGG icceccs sccccce 50 00 
Mattield Fertilizers te ar-load 
WOO Necactendecedadacece aa 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano..........« : 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 00@ 40 00 
Quinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano. 38 00(@ 42 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is}. Guano. 380° @ 42 04 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 30 00@ 35 00 
Quinnipiac Crude Fish (in bbls).. 17 00@ 20 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. mg 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 82 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 42 
Ns a cvcnccceucdudetdcuces 40 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 83 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 00@ 18 00 
Plaster, per tom. c.ccccccccces 800@ 960 
Nitrate of Potash Ad he C.)» per ib. 8%{c.@ Ife. 
Sulphate of Potash ( ep “ §6B4%0.@4 « 
Muriate of Potash (80 Ls c.), * 24c.@ 2K«e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44c.@ 4\%c. 
Sulphate of on per lb.... 44c.@ 5c. 
Dried Blood, per Ib......+++++++« “+ Bhe@ 3B 
RS, ccancaccancace e.@3 ec. 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. = 0@ 46 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 00@ 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... o 00@ 45 00 





TE A S IN PRICES. BEST IN- 
PRICE-LIST. 


Another Great Reduction 
DUCEMENTS EVER OF- 

FERED. SEND FORNEW 

THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CC., 
P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey &t., N.Y. 





S —The choicest in the world—Importers 
le prices—Largest C ompany in America— 
staple erticie—plenece everybody— 
poset BG wanted every where—best induce- 
ts—don’t waste time—send for Circylar to 
OB T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
JUK, and it liberal 
a quality wasn mt 7 eau a eae 
233 North Second Street, Ph ladelphia 


‘rade continually 











For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 
premiums see page 29. 
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Iusurance, 


The Insurance Editor wit gue to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confilentially, by mau, any inquirtes 





as to the standing of compantes. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) asto age of insurer at tesue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium. and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


NO NEED OF APOLOGIZING. 


WE copy the following article, under the 
above caption, from the New York Daily 
Bulletin of June 26th. It goes right at the 
gist of the whole matter of the recent life 
insurance troubles in a business-like way. 
It will do any man good who is interested 
in life insurance to carefully read it: 

‘* While, like every other kind of busi- 
ness during the past few years, life insur- 
ance has had its burden of afflictions to 
bear, there can be no question that the 
burden has been borne in a way which will 
compare well with any other branch of 
business. Banks and bankers and savings 
institutions, merchants great and small, 
capitalists and speculators, all over the 
country, have suffered. Speculation, over- 
trading, and inflation have done their wild 
work in every direction, involving every- 
body and everything in a common collapse. 
It would have been unreasonabie to expect 
that life iusurance should come off scot 
free amid such widespread devastation. 
And yet the degree in woich it has escaped 
is remarkable. As compared with other 
kinds of business, it has held its own in a 
marked manner. Dependent upon public 
confidence for its very existence and sensi 
tive as a womun to the slightest breath of 
suspicion, it has, nevertheless, bravely 
borne up under a load of obloquy and de- 
traction such as no other business has been 
torced to endure, and has outlived the 
storm—emerging all the stronger for the 
struggle it has bad to maintain. 

‘* As was lutely shown in these columns, 
the number of life companies has been re- 
duced by more than one-balf since 1870. 
But these reductions have not been failures 
in any true sense, since the assets and 
‘ plant’ of the withdrawing companies have 
in all but a very few instances been in- 
corporated with other offices, and made 
the remaining few by that much the more 
substantial. The outright failures have 
numbered only about half a dozen, and 
these were directly traceable to the same 
causes Which have brought about the thou- 
sands of mercantile and other bankruptcles 
which have filled the land with misery— 
without, however, calling forth a thou- 
sundth part of the rage and railing visited 
upon the half dozen ‘life-insurance frauds.’ 
And, while hundreds of millions have 
quietly ooz:d out of people’s pockets 
through bank, railroad, and mercantile mis 
management, the paltry five or s1x miilions 
which may turn out to be lost through 
failed life-insurance companies have 1n- 
spired an amount of bowling and croaking 
such as has had no precedent. The injust- 
ice, however, was too sweeping to last, and 
signs of areuction have latterly become quite 
manifest. It has been seen that the system 
of life insurance has the rock for its founda- 
tion, even though here and there an am- 
bitious architect may have made mistakes 
in building. And it is proved, too, that, in 
coutrast with every other financial or com- 
mercial or industrial interest in the country, 
life insurance is in better condition to-day 

than it was before the panic of 1873. Just 

make the comparison orale the figures 
of 1870 and those of 1877. At the close of 
these years, respectively, the account stood 
as follows: 





Surplus as 

Gross to Policy- 

At Risk. Assets. holders. 

SOR: i ccambiew $2,023, 884,955 269, 52), 441 48,488,204 
IST7....eeceeee — 1,556,105,523 396,420,591 61,6)4,098 


** It goes without saying that this isan ex- 
hibit which can be matcned by no other 
business. Wath $500,000,000 less at risk 
than in 1870 the exponents of the Jife in- 
surance scheme can show $126,900,150 
more assets wherewith to meet liabiliuies 
aud $18,115,804 more net surplus above all 
liabilities than they could claim eight 
years ago. Where else shall we look to 
find a showing like this? 

**If, instead of confining ourselves to 
the statistics of the New York Insurance 
Department, we take in the whole field, 
from the beginniog down to the present 
time, we find that the lite companies of the 
country have during the period of their 
entire existence received for premiums 
some $950,000,000, of which vast sum 
$550,000,000 at least have been returned 
to policyholders in the various forms of 
death claims, matured endowments, sur- 
render values, dividends, etc., while all 
the expenses bave been met by interest, and 
$400,000,000 still remains as the sufticient 
guaranty of future claims. And of this 
$400,000,000 no less than $62,000,000 rep- 
resents a margin of surplus wherewith 
outstanding contracts are iron clad against 
doubt or disaster. Certainly, in the face 
of these figures, which also are facts, life 


insurance need make no apology for being 
alive.” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


NOYES REPRIEVED. 


SHerirr Harrison received on the 
24th ult. a reprieve from Governor. 
McClellan for Noyes, ordering bim to keep 
the latter in the county jail until August 
13th. The news of the repricve was at 
once communicated to Noyes by Deputy. 
Sheriff Col. E. W. Davis, and Noyes mani- 
fested great joy on learning of the Govern- 
or’s action, remarking that he thought it 
had probably saved his life. One of the 
prisoner’s daughters was also with him, 
and she, too, was overjoyed at learning 
the pews. Noyes still occupies his old 
quarters in the hospital of the jail. Below 
is the full text of the reprieve: 


‘‘STaTE or New JERSEY.—-To our Sher- 
iff of our County of Essex, greeting: It 
being made to appeur to the satisfaction of 
the Governor that the sentence of the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer and General Jail 
Delivery in and for the County of Essex, 
in the case of Benjamin Noyes, now in the 
Essex County Jail, under sentence of im- 
prisonment to the State Prison, should be 
suspended : 

‘*Now know ye that for divers reasons 
me thereunto moving, and by virtue of the 
power vested in me by the constitution, I 
do hereby suspend the said sentence of the 
Essex County Court of Oyer and Terminer 
and General Jail Delivery, and do hereby 
grant a reprieve to the said Benjamin 
Noyes, now in the County Jail and in your 
custody, and do command you that you 
safely keep the said Benjamin Noyes in the 
said Essex County Jail and in your custody 
until the thirteenth day of August next, 
unless sooner otherwise ordered by my 
warrant to you directed and delivered. 
Hereof fail not and for so doing this shall 
be your sufficient warrant. Witness, 
George B. McClellan, Governor of the 
State of New Jersey, at Trenton, this 
twenty-third day of July, A.D. 1878. In 
testimony whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State to be hereunto aflixed the day and 
year above said. 

**GEORGE B. MCCLELLAN, Governor. 
‘“*By the Governor, Henry C. KELsky, 
Secretary of State.” 








INSURANCE NOTES. 


Mr. OLIVER PILLSBURY, insurance com- 
missioner of the State of New Hampshire, 
has no life companies of his own to: look 
after; but he watches closely the companies 
of other states which seek business in New 
Hampshire. His recent report is valuable 
in many regards; but more especially for 
the following sensible talk, which comes 
from a man who knows precisely what he 
is talking about: 


‘‘Notwithstanding the fact that a few 
failures have occurred in life insurance, it 
must be confessed that no other class of 
financial institutions or business enterprises 
have withstood the long-continued de- 
pression equal to the older class of life in- 
surance companies. They have continued 
to pour out their millions every year among 
widows and orphans and other Claimants, 
relieving want and embarrassment through 
all this time of greatest need. The life in- 
surance companies inthis country paid back 
or returned to their policyholders during 
1877, for death losses, endowments, annu- 
ities, dividends, and surrender values, be- 
tween sixty and seventy millions of dollars ; 

andt hey now hold over $400,000,000 of as- 
ities with a surplus above computed liabil- 
sets, of over $50,000,000. The failures that 
have occurred have been shown to have 
occurred through incompetent manage- 
ment or criminal villainy io every instance, 
and cannot, therefore, be urged as argu- 
ments against the importance, feasibility, 
or usefulness of the institution itself. it 
is fair, therefore, to presume that life in- 
surance Compunies will be the first to profit 
from a general revival of business; and 
that, having survived the long strain, they 
will enjoy the confidence and appreciation 
of the intelligent public to a degree un- 
known before.” 





—The recent death of two prominent men 
of New York—viz., Wm. Foster and Wm. 
Orton—serves to illustrate the advantage, 
or we might say the superiority, of invest- 
ments in a good life insurance company 
over many other investments. Notwith- 
standing the almost unprecedented success 
which attended the efforts of these men in 
promoting great business enterprises, they 
both would have died poor but forthe few 
thousaod dollars which their keen business 
foresight and proper estimate of a man’s 
duty to his family prompted them to lay 
aside for the purchase of life insurance, 
that each would leave at his death a large 
amount of wealth for the benefit of his 
family. One left nothing, the other com- 
paratively nothing. Mr. Foster was in- 
sured for $100,000, Mr. Orton for $72,000, 





and these sums will be paid to their fami- 


lies without the incurring of any legal ex- 
pense whatever. These two cases out of 
many similar ones in themselves prove the 
beneficence of the system of life insurance. 
Statistics show that 95 merchants out of 
100 die bankrupt, and it really does seem 
that life insurance in this country, where 
men are the architects of their own for- 
tunes, is of the greatest advantage. These 
two men appreciated this fact, and now 
their families realize the benefits and bless- 
ings of their thoughtfulness.— Portland 
Daily Press. 


—In consequence of the accounts pub 
lished in the newspapers in regard to the 
sanitary condition at the scene of the re- 
cent Turko-Russian War, all the life insur- 
ance companies of Austria and Hungary 
have united in making representations to 
both branches of the :oyal and imperial 
legislative bodies, as well as to the minis- 
ter of foreign uffairs. They cali atiention 
to the great dangers with which the inhab- 
itants of Austria and Hungary are threat- 
ened, by reason of the disturbed state of 
the country. At the same time, they pe- 
tition the government to negotiate and en- 
deavor to procure the adoption of suitable 
measures, by the joint action of different 
nations, so that, as far as possible, the dan- 
ger of a general epidemic may be pre- 
vented.— Deutsche Versicherungs Zeitung. 


—Mr. George M. Bartholomew, recently 
elected president of the Charter Oak Life, 
is not only a successful and thorough- 
going business man, but a man greatly es- 
teemed, both in and out of Hartford, wher- 
ever he is known, and there is every reason 
to believe that he is the man needed by the 
company in its present crisis. The reor- 
ganized company starts out with prospects 
of success, as 90 per cent. of the policy- 
holders have accepted the necessary situa- 
tion, and are carefully paying their premi- 
ums as they become due, the premims com- 
ing in at the rate of four or five thousand 
dollars a week and increasing. There is 
now no reason why the company should 
not be able to report next January a band- 
some surplus over its liabilities and be- 
come fully restored to public confidence. 


' —Governor Robinson, of New York 
State has vetoed the following bills which 
passed both houses of the legislature at its 
last session: A bill that the insurance 
superintendent and comptroller should 
audit bills of appraisers and special ex- 
aminers, the attorney-general to act as 
arbitrator in case of disagreement between 
them; « bill to prevent false and deceptive 
statements by fire insurance companies; a 
bill to prevent the removal of suits by 
foreign companies to the United States 
courts; a bill authorizing companies to 
invest in village bonds; the town insurance 
bill; and, finally, a bill for the distribution 
of the funds of the National Life Insurance 
Company deposited in the Insurance De- 
partment, 
—In 1860 the gross assets of all the com- 
punies reporting to the New York Insur- 
ance Department were $24,115,687. In 
1877 they were $401,890,804—seventeen 
times as great. The surplus of the com- 
panies reporting then was $6,955,813 Now 
it is $60,000,000, or nine times as much. 
In 1860 only 56,046 policies, insuring $163, - 
703,455, were in force, as against 642,700 
policies, insuring $1,566,037,358, reported 
for 1877. And perhaps a stronger point 
than any other in the comparison is the 
fact that for at least the last six years, 
panic or no panic, these companies report- 
ing to the New York Department have 
paid annually for losses a sum equal to the 
gy assets of all the companies reporting 
n 

—The St. Louis Court of Appeals has 
rendered an important decision in the case 
of the state against the Citizens’ Mutual 
Benevolent Association. The object of 
the suit was to test the right of the various 
benevolent associations and mutual aid 
societies to do insurance business in the 
state without complying with the law 
which requires a deposit of $100,000 with 
the department. The suit was brought by 
the state superintendent of insurance and 


was decided in his favor—a judgment of 
ouster being rendered against the co-oper- 
ative associations—the judge floding tbat 
the contract of these associations with 
their members is really an insurance con- 





tract. 
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—Some of the New York papers think 
the reprieve of Noyes will make “‘ Jersey 
justice a tradition.” The reprieve is not 
a question of justice, but of humanity. 
The sheriff would bave been compelled to 
take him to the Trenton prison, and, as 
he is ill, his removal might peril his life. 
The reprieve is for twenty days and it is 
understood that the governor will not ex- 
tend it. The Jersey City Journal hopes 
that all who are equally guilty with Noyes, 
if not more guilty, in wrecking the insur- 
ance company, will speedily get their 
deserts. 
| are an 


INSURANCE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual, 
ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES IS- 
SUED. KEPORTS AND STATEMENTS FUR- 
NISHED AT THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 
LEWIS C. CROVER, President. 
JA. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’ys. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. _...... MASSACHUSETTS. 
‘ash Capital all paid in.......... $750,000 00 


everve for all Pia bilities 
cluding Reinsurance. - 596,389 be 
GaeeaS eomaeneee 1 259, 639 9 1G 


Net Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 #1, 636, 029 7 71 
DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 


eee HALL, Secretary. 
DREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 














oom DEPARTMENT........ CHIC. ae, ILL. 
A.J. HARDING, General Agen 
THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 

OFFICE #21 CHESTNUT STREET. 
ENCORFORATIE IN 1847. ASSETS, on.mne, 723 46. 
AMUEL C. HUEY ie 

PURELY MUTUA 
Entire surplus returned to the members every yeur, 
Policies non-forfeitine for tbeir vala 
Endowment policies at g rates. 
Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8. STEPHENS, . Vice-President. 





“Pil Make ‘Assurance Double sure.” 
THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., U.S. of A., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
CHARTERED BY ripen 
Cash Capital ie «oe $1,100,000 00 
Manele, JON Ist, WWIB .cccceccceccscces . ‘can | 4 
Surplus. A eee eee 443 
All this Surplus is Security yore ce wie Re- 


erve. 

Ratio of Assets to Lin bitities, 148 per Cent. 

Pertect Security. Low Rates of Premiums. Dcti- 

nite Contracts 

The Largest ke ony uf any LIEB INSURANCE 

COMP: . rf in the World. 
FICERS: 
EMERSON bf Poet, Piesident and Actuary. 

J. eee | JOHN M. BUTLER, 
Viee-Presiden t. Secretary. 
SAMUEL M. NICKERSON, 

Chairman Finance and coon Commitcee. 

BUSINESS OF 
CHICAGO, iLL. 1o7— Tt i Z “SALLE ST. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor, 
arren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The principal fontures soft this Company are ABSO. 
LUTE SKCU RITY,KCONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 








All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent. 

Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Bereta 

GEO, mat fi BURFORD, Actuary 


Established A. D. 1850, 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 - PaiM's; 
HAS PAID 

$4,900,000 Fewer sremuss t° 

HAS A SURPLUS OF 
$1,700,000 wabiifies, 
by New York Standard of Valuation. 

EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 

COMPANY. 








HENRY STOKES, PresIpEnt. 
C. ¥. WEMPLE 8. N. STEBINS, 





Prestdent. H. Y. wEMPim” - 
J..L. HALSEY H. B. STOKES, 
Secretary. Aasis’t Sec’s. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICKH, No. 135 BROADWA*"< 


Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on ‘ ‘oe “irst day of July, 1878. 


CASH CAPITAL, * ba - . 


Reserve for Reinsurance, - - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses, - - 


Net Surplus, - bg - - 


TOTAL ASSETS, - “6 - 


* si Ses $3,000,000 00 
- * * - 1,795,699 50 
« < - - 206,131 28 
$s . . 2 - 1,179,042 38 


$6,180, 873 16 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection of 
Policyhulders of FIRE INSURANCE: 


GO Te TRB, on ccee csc sckccccess 0-05 wecennce 
Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on ment suate (worth $4,315,000) 
United st: mee Stocks (market ee coe oe ee 


Bank Stock 
State and Munic ipal Bonds 





Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of 








$246,115 % 
os 4,553 ao 


; 403 61 
Balance in hands of Agents ...... hie nadbaiid iaeaakinnh daneibibese ane taeda ‘ - 144,02 4 
DPR. ciénceuceedd.-... . eheda pik: UACihieeRRRE +. kets Velen aabeddhdaskaeeebad PPrrrrriry) 12,288 58 
at ‘due and uncoliected on Policies issued at this Office... IE IITIIN 7,950 O01 


J. H. WASITBURN, Secretary. 


1878. 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

MOG 556-0 cinctccceceese - 779,325 44 
Surplus......... errerr rere .-» 545,155 72 


wm. 6. Cagems, Bec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
NL, THOMSON, Ase’t Sec, 





ab dceguecducantatveesesinzcuaunanen adeeh -.86,180,873 16 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


_A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist af December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 


from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


ber, 18:7 $4,710,665 83 





THE C “yo phnalntaadmaradber® AL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President. 


A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 








The largest amon of Life Insurance atthe 
smallest outia ay a» you go. diet what 
you buy. Stop when you choose. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Oflice, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS............. President. 
E. 0. GOODWIN............ «6+ Vice-President. 





- Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable Plan, 
where the insurance is continued as long as may be 
desired, at the lowest current outlay consiste..t with 
safety. Large accumulations in the hands of the 
Company —the source of anxiety and danger — are 
rendered unnecessary by this plan, and the insured 
has at risk only the unexpired portion of one year’s 
premium. 

The Yearly Renewable Plan is warmly commended 
by the insurance commission: rs of different states, 
by the mosteminent actuaries and insurance experts 
as being safe, desirable, and inexpensive. 
re Send for Cireul: irs, giving rates and full explana- 

ions. 


("GOOD AGENTS WANTED. .1 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK.: 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. | 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luoypn, Secretary. 
W..H. CO. Bantuerr Actuary 





r on Policies not marked Off ist 
Of JANUATY, 1877... cece cece eee eeeeees 





Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... _ $947,923 86 


The ¢ bh ag Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 

Stock City, Bank, and other Stocks . $10,565,958 bs 
Loans secur. d by Stocks znd otherwise 1,163,200 
Real Estate awl “claims due the Com- 

pany estima 
Premium Notes po "Bills Receivabl 
Cash in Bank 


Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 66 





617,436 01 
1,764,893 63 
255,364 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he tifth of February next. 

‘The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februiry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing sist December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, _ 


J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARL KB DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
H. MOORE, ADOL .PH LEM OYNE, 

LE Wis CURTIN. ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS, H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES L GEORGE 
DAVID L OBERT L. STUART 
JORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, ERED CHAUNCEY, 

WM. STURGIS CHA SD. LEV ERICH, 
JOSIAH HORACE G 


LO RAY, 
“TAM EB. DODGE, EOMUND W. CORLIES, 
KOVAL PHELPS JOHN ELI 53% 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

ND. LLLIAM H. FOGG, 

JOHN D HEWLETT, P Bree Y. KING, 
WILLIAM HL. WEBB: THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORA HK. THURBER, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORK, 2d Vice-President. 


A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company —— its pone under the New York 
Fund Loan, 
ICKS: 
100 & 1023 Broadway, N. Y. 3 Cor. Court and 
Montague Sts.a yt 9, Broadway, B’k’n 








Cash on hand and ~ banks.. “$183, 411 64 
Loans on U. 8 and other 
Stocks (value $502, 456 25), 
payable on demand......... -. 402,460 00 
——— 585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
(on nok Estate, worth $2,- 
010,725 OO)..... .. canesee- cess ceseeee 633,000 00 
United ‘states ‘and other Stocks and’ Bonds 
— by the Company as follows (Market 
‘alue): 
New Foum ( ve Benband a 
Stock - 310 00 
State Bond Be a eege 20,070 00 
1,000 Snares, N. Y.and Harlem 
i 4 Re cece . 72,500 
United States Stocks.. 747,812 50 
—— _ 1,072,692 
Real Estate owned mabe aerate . 
office buildings in New York ar 
and Brooklyn, B. D., and $37,300 
quired by foreclosure ......-...-..e+00: 699,800 00 
Premiums due—unpaid, and balesess in 
«147,287 2 
"831 95 
. 12, 500 00 00 
<enchsbmnunnneeenpayees 3.1 173,933 31 


Total. 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 


outstanding risks.... 983,0 21 
“ for reported losses, un- 
cla — dividends, 


P etc, = ote; shikai 19 4 | 
be or ocet n; encies...... A 
CGM scceccece ox. genoles... “1,000,000 00 


NET SURPLUS. 
SBund ) Surplus 


cial Res’rve a 450 | 
Oresivided Surplus.. 


$3479: 5) 
GEO, T. HOPE E, Pres, 1H. LAMPURT, Vice- x 
yarn K IRBY, Soe. Sip. SOHN kK OAKLEY eee 
H, DOTOH sy gk Brooklyn Dep’t. 
January Lith. 1818. 








THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. ie: . $32,730,898 20 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Premiums received and deferred...................-$6,282,384 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.............. 432,605 40 $5,799,609 30 

Interest received and accrued........... Perrrerrrrr re 

Less accrued Jan. Ist, 1877........... eecccesceeees 800,558 68 1,867,497 17 $7 667,156 47 





DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions.....ccccccee. cecccecceecees $1,638,128 39 
Endowments matured and discounted.............ceecceccseccees 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances...........ccceecececcscvoeeeeress 144 318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies......... . 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 08 
Taxes, oftice and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks.......$211,112 72 
Reduction on otber stock8.........cees.eeee soveess+- 12,030 00 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

PORE OBEARE.... cccccccccccccccccccccgeecscececceses 200,000 OD 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... ...... — 216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

ket value $13,379,930 ¥3)........... ddcedsqegddesess<e eoccsee 12,875,584 60 
Real C6tRtO. coc. c cc cvcceccecccceccosccesccesccosccecsoceccccsecess §6S,S00, 008 OF 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 

company as additional collateral security)...............4-- 15,379,202 28 
*Loans on existiug policies (the reserve beld by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,445,195) .......... cece eee aaane 
*Quarterly and semi-annual — on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878.......cce cece ee ee een ceenseeees 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission ond col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 





$40,398,054 67 


473,142 72 $5,945,149 36 





$34,452,905 29 


695,234 74 


396,289 26 





Cee Tek HAITIEIOD) a 5a. cccaccccccetccsccces eugdandkdauaaade 167,183 »7 
Agents’ balances............ Precert ttre etccgeccce seececoncecs 56,945 07 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878.......00..eeeeee 815,845 35 

———_ 834,452,905 
(* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securitivs over COBt.......... 66.6 ee eee 504,345 64 
CASH ASSETS Jan, Ist, 1878........ eaedacdeasceadeceatauavanents $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan, Ist, 1878........... 0.02 eee 348,060 48 
Reported loxses, awaiting proof, etC....... cece eee cece cece eee e eens 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; pon-partict- 

pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 90 ‘“ 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 

COT PCL ECOECCECEL EEL CCCEETITL IE CUT EC CEL sadncsaaanadans 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...............e00eee sccue’ 17,430 91 32,208,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per Cent... .........cccccccccccccccccccccscscessccccccsccces $2,664,144 4yu 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 4!¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639, 


Number of policies in force January 1st, 1876............e cece eeeeeeeeeces 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877........... ccc cccccccs cc cee eM Sal 
Number of policies in force January 1st, 1878........065 seeeee rere cere 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876,.......... cece eee ee ee eeeeeerseseeeerseeeeeess $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877.......ccccecccccce-ccccccceevees Geauadads rere 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878.........cceee cece cence eee cman eter tees eeeeeees 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent, January lst, 1876, $2,499,656. 

Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jaouary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Divisible surpius at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 
\ 
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‘= THOUSANDS 
WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


THis magnificent volume is offered by 
THE INDEPENDENT a8 @ premium to Sub- 
scribers. 





Thousands, in every section of 
the country, have accepted our liberal 
terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholurs, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest Jiter- 
ary positions, as by fur the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large as now. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The fv llowiug persons among thousands 
have received the Dictionary in accordance 
with the above terms, and we take the 
liberty (without permission) of referring to 
any of them for information in reggrd to 
this great Premium. 
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Houng and Old, 
THE LITTLE CHINEE. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 

















WHo was it came to town one day, 
In such a meek and pensive way, 

But this strange, wee Celestial ? 
His precious queue hung down behind: 
Their Ps and Qs they have to mind 

That side the globe terrestrial. 


‘* How fuony !”’ cried the children there 
‘He must have dropped out of the air.” 
His almond eyes peeped slyly. 
‘* Me washee, cookee,”’ this he said, 
“* Me sclubbee flooree, makee bed. 
All samee. A one stylee.”’ 


He knocked at doors, bis errand told, 
Then quietly his hands he’d fold— 
No attitude was finer. 
Toe folks all said: ‘‘My! You're toosmall.”’ 
They knew the dishes be’d let fall, 
He spoke such broken China. 


He only smiled and trudged along, 
Aad then he sang this classic song— 
No bird could sing so gayly. 
’Twas “‘ Ching chow hi,’’ and *‘ Chop chi bo, 
‘* Me walkee, pickee my way, oh ! 
From China-town, by lailee.’’ 


He joined the children at their game. 
They thought he didn’t know the same— 
His smile was tantalizing. 
At marbles, tag, and bat, and ball, 
That day he took the prize from all 
In manner most surprising. 


Now, when the sun was going down, 
They followed him beyond the town— 
His pig-tail hung behind bim— 
And still he wore that pensive smile ; 
But when he'd gone about a mile 
He vanished. None could tind him. 


Within a very deep, dark hole, 
Beside a giant oak-tree’s bole, 
They gazed, with wondering optics ; 
But he bad gone, a3 each one sees, 
Straight down to the Antipodes, 
To ply his little chop-sticks. 
Ob‘ here it was, beyond a doubi. 
He’d dug his way rigbt up and out, 
This mild, though artful laddie! 
The children called—heard this reply: 
**Me top-side up for home. Good-bye! 
‘The heathen Chinee’—hi! hi! hi! 
Me his son! Him my daddy!” 





DIDOSE. 


ty LHUMADS DUNN ENGLISH, LL, D. 








OncE upon a time there lived u youth 
whose name was Fearnot. His father had 
been a gentleman of the court and his 
mother one of the ladies in waiting to the 
queen, and both were of noble descent. 
But the pair had given offense in some way 
to the royal family, whereby they lost favor. 
Pursued by the frown of the sovereign, 
they left the royal presence, and sought 
shelter in a small chateau, which had be- 
longed to the Lady Sol, Fearnot’s mother, 
before her marriage with the chevalier, her 
husband. The income of the couple was 
80 small that they barely managed to sup- 
port themselves, their only son, and one 
servant. Ina few years their very exist 
ence was forgotten by the court, and after 
their old servant died and their son had 
nearly arrived at the age of manhood they 
died also and on the same day. Their son 
received their parting blessing, with an in- 
junction to devote himself to honor and 
truth, and to enter the service of the king 
at the first opportunity, making his profes- 
sion that of arms—at that period the only ave- 
nu’ to distinction. The futher had occupied 
the closing years of his life in the instruc- 
tion of his son, having the future profess- 
ion of the latter in view; and Fearnot was 
enabled to ride, fence,and perform all kinds 
of martial exercises. He had also been taught 
to read, write, and compose verses sv wel 
th it he was esteemed a skillful minstrel, and 

-almost too learned for any one not destined 
for a clerk. 

Tbe patrimony of Fearnot was small. 
Besides the chateau and its furniture, there 
was a Village of six small houses, tenanted 
by some woodmen, who paid bim a small 
rent, a little pasture-field, about ten acres 
of thriving woodland, and as much more in 
arable ground and orchard. Besides these, 
he had two horses, both so aged as to have 
become staid in demeanor and orderly in 
habits, two swords, a cowplete suit of 
armor, a few siik and velvet mantles, a gold 
baldrick, a harp and zither, anda purse 


containing twenty broad pieces of gold. It 
was not a tempting array of riches, and 
Fearnot pondered long and deeply on the 


best mode of winning reputation and 

wealth. For several nights he lay awake, 

engaged in thinking upon his circum- 

stances and the course he should pursue, 

until the dawn surprised bim, when he 

would fall asleep and not wake until noon- 

day. : 

On the sixth of these wakeful nights he 

failed to fall asleep as usual on the approach 
of daylight. As the rays of the morning 
sun streamed into bis scantily-furnished 
chamber, his eyes fell upon the opposite 
side of the apartment. There they rested 
on a switch of witch hazel, which he had 
picked up in the forest the day before and 
brought home, placing it against the wall 
previously to retiring to rest. Ashelooked 
on this, he observed that the top of the 
switch began to swell and puff, until it took 
the shape of a long, lank face; a couple of 
twigs on the upper part lengthened into a 
pair of thin, bony arms; and the switch: 
after raising itself upon its single leg, com- 
menced to skip about in the most absurd 
way, turning all kinds of flip-flapsand somer. 
saults, leaping over the chairs and table, 
and pirouetting around the room like a top, 
Up to the head of the bed and then down 
again, leaping straight upward uniil its 
head touched the ceiling, taking its foot in 
its mouth and rolling itself over and over 
like a hoop, it finally seemed to tire, and, 
slowly hopping to where Fearnot lay, said, 
in a thin, squeaking voice: 

‘*Good-morning, master !” 

Fearnot had been a deal amused and as- 
tonished at the antics of the hazel wand, 
and replied to the salutation by a question, 
asking: “ What is your name and what do 
you want?” 

‘* Didose, and to be hired as your servant,” 
was the answer. 

‘*Very good,” suid Fearnot; ‘‘ but what 
can be expected of a servant who has but 
one leg?” 

Didose laughed and shut his left eye in 
a knowing way. Then he put his left hand 
under the right-hand side of his doublet 
and began to pull. First he drew out a 
boot, secondly an ancle, and so on untilhe 
had drawn out a second leg, a full match to 
the one he had had before. Tlaving thus 
placed himself upon » double footing, he 
began a series of leaps, springs, and turn- 
overs,surpassing in their novelty everything 
before seen, and so very funny that Fear- 
not lay there and laughed at them until the 
tears ran down his checks. At length, hav- 
ing apparently had enough of it, the new- 
comer stopped, and bowed as before. 


“That shows how agile I am,” said 
Didose. ‘‘ Engage me, and you will find I 
can do other things besides turning flip- 
flaps.” 

‘*Itis very probable,” answered Fearnot; 
“but there 1s the matter of wages.” 

**Oh! as for that,” returned the other, 
‘that is easily settled. Unless I am per- 
mitted to serve without pay, I am not al- 
lowed to take a master.” 

Of course, on such easy terms there wus 
no difficulty in making a bargain; and 
Didose was engaged as servant for the term 
of one year, or longer, if the parties should 
agree. 

‘« But,” said the newcomer, ‘‘] must in- 
form your warship of one thing. If ever 
you should reveal to apy one the nature of 
my origio, you will find me turn to a hazel 
wand again.” 

‘Say you so?” cried Fearnot. ‘‘ Then rest 
assured that I shall say nothing about how 
you came to me.” 

‘“‘Then, sir,” said Didose, 
awaits your worship.” 

Fearnot did not expect much in the way 
of breukfast. A roll of bread and a bow! of 
chocolate generally making his frugal 
morning-meal, with an egg or two, if the 
hens did their duty to the master of the 
chateau. But what was his astonishment, 
on entering the break fasting-room, to behold 
atable set with a dozen covers, each of 
which Didose raised in turn, and revealed 
various savory dishes, whose odors created 
an appetite speedily destroyed by an in- 
dulgence in the things themselves, Fear- 
not, in short, fared most excellently, and 
ate a very hearty breakfast, without making 
remarks on the unexpected meal or inquir- 
ing whence it came. 


“‘breakfast 





When the breakfast was over Didose 
brought some water in a ewer, with a basin 
and napkin, and waited until his master 
had washed bis hands. Then he assisted him 
to dress for the day, bringing him for that 
purpose his finest velvet mantle and the 
gayest of his swords. He also brought forth 
the two horses, one of which, Sable, was 
c»parisoned for the master, and the other, 
Whitefoot, was made ready for the man. 
Without having any particular purpose in 
view, Fearnvot suffered himself to be per- 
suaded by his new and singular servant, 
and rode forth, scarcely knowing whither. 


Nothing worthy of note took place for 
the first hour, as they rode by a shaded way 
on the edge of a forest, until they came to 
a spot where a footpath crossed the high- 
way. Here Didose suddenly leaped from 
his horse; and bis master, on turning 
around to discover what had become of his 
queer servant, found him standing on his 
head upon the top of a flat stone which lay 
half imbedded in the turf, 

‘* What do you mean by that freak?” in 
quired Fearnot. 

‘*Master,” said the other, ‘‘being born of 
the witch hazel, I possess the properties 
of the twig from whence I sprang, and al- 
ways point head downward when | come 
to a hidden deposit of the precious metals. 
Underneath this stone is a treasure, and 
by the hardness with which my head 
bumped the treasure must be very large.” 

‘*In that case,” said Fearnot, ‘‘we had 
better dig it up at once, since it is what I 
very much need.” 

‘*Let us wait until midnight,” proposed 
Didose, and his master assented. 

On they rode for miles, until they came 
to a stately custle, standing amid fields and 
extensive forests. 

‘“What a beautiful place!” exclaimed 
Fearnot, 

Then Didose explained to him that it had 
belonged to the Baron Bomberg, a great 
nobleman, who had been beheaded for con- 
spiring with others against the king, and 
that it was for sale. It was well wooded 
and watered, there being three miles square 
of forest, and a beautiful river ruoning 
through the center; and its possession con- 

ferred a title, the owner being a baron by 
right of the estate. So he recommended 
Fearnot to buy the property, when they 
had secured the treasure which lay under 
the stone at the cross-path. While thus talk- 
ing and riding along Didose suddenly leapt 
from his horse and struck his head down 
on the ground, as he had done before. 

“Is there another treasure there?” in- 
quired Fearnot, 

‘‘ No—and—yes,” was the answer. ‘‘ Be- 
neath us isa vein of gold, which extends 
nearly across the Bomberg domains and 
goes down to the center of the earth. It is 
over six inches in thickness and he who 
owns it has a gold mine that will make him 
richer than the king.” 

When night came, Didose and his master, 
coming with sacks and the two horses, re- 
moved the stone at the cross-path. Under- 
neath this they found two boxes—one very 
heavy and the other of much less weight. 
The heavy box they secured by ropes and 
suspended it by means of a stout pole be- 
tween the two hurses, while the lighter box 
was putinasack and borne on the back 
of Didose. Fearnot led the horses, and, the 
servant following after the twain arrived 
at home before midnight. Once there, 
Fearnot mace haste to examine his prize. 
As he expected, the heavier and smalier 
box was filled with gold pieces; but 
when the larger and lighter box was 

opened it was found to contain tea times the 
value of the gold in pre-ious stones. There 
were more than two hundred diamonds, the 
smallest of which was larger than a man’s 
finger-nail, while the rest of the box was 
filled with rubies, emeralds, and sapphires 
of astonishing sizeand purity. There were 
few such gems as these in the royal crown, 
and Fearpot was delighted at bis enormous 
riches. To complete his satisfaction, he 
found in one of the boxes a gold plate, with 
the words: ‘‘ Zo the Finder. May they do 
him more good than they ever have the un- 
happy wretch who has pluced them under 
this stone.” 

Fearnot took the advice of his servant, 
and bought the Bomberg estate, thus be- 
coming the Baron Fearnot. Didose wus 
made the major-domo, with a long train of 





servants at his command; for, though the 
estate cost a large sum, there was enough 
of the treasure left to maintain an extensive 
establishment. In addition to it, the Baron 
had another and greater source of revenue. 
By the advice of Didose, he commenced to 
mine for gold on the estate, and discovered 
a Vein whose richness and extent became 
the admiration of the country around. 
Having all these riches, the young baron 
determioed to obey the injunction of his 
dead father and enter on the profession of 
arms. So he called out his numerous retainers 
and prepared to offer his services to the King 
Mimbrano, who was at that time engaged 
in war with the neighboring king, Kar- 
barigia. 

One day, while preparations were making 
for a visit to the capital, Fearnot was en- 
guged in hunting in the Black Forest, near 
which his castle stood, when he became 
separated from his attendants, in the ardor 
of his pursuit, and so lost his way. After 
winding his horn to no purpose and wan- 
dering along without discovering any beat- 
en path, he came at length to a little cot- 
tage, at whose door he rapped with his 
hunting-whip. Itwas opened by a young 
maiden, who, in despite of her coarse at- 
tire, was so graceful and beautiful that 
Fearnot fell deeply in love with her at 
once. It was with much embarrassment 
that he inquired of her the way out of the 
forest. Before she could answer him, his 
attendants, who had been seeking him in all 
directions, rode up; and, having no excuse 
for remaining, he was compelled to bid the 
beautiful peasant-girl farewell. All the way 
home, however, he thought of nothing but 
her charms; and on reaching his castle he 
summoned Didose and inquired of him 
whom the maiden might be. But Didose 
was either ignorant or not inclined to be 
communicative; and, on riding there the 
next day, Fearnot found the cottage de- 
serted. ‘The woodmen in the forest assured 
him that the place had not been tenanted 
for years. All inquiries were fruitless; but 
Fearnot only became the more enamored of 
the unknown. 

At length the day came when the young 
Baron Fearnot, at the head of a train of 
forty knights and a thousand men at arms, 
paid his visit to the king. The fame of his 
riches had preceded him, and he found a 
ready audience from the sovereign, who 
graciously accepted the services of the 
young baron and his followers. 

Kiog Mimbrano was the younger of two 
brothers, sons of the monarch in whose serv- 
ice the Chevalier Fearnot and the Lady 
Sol had been engaged. Just afterthe death 
of his father, the elder brother, Rabino, 
suddenly disappeared. Shortly after his 
wife and daughter, the latter an infant, dis- 
appeared also. No traces of either could 
be found, after most diligent search; and at 
last the younger brother mounted the 
throne, where he had reigned for many 
years. He was not much beloved, however, 
for, though no tyrant, he was moody, capri- 
cious, and subject to fits of despondency, 
during which he would shut himself up 
from the court for weeks at a time. 

It was to this monarch that Fearnot, ac- 
companied by Didose as an esquire, offered 
the services of himself and his followers. 
King Mimbrano was not only glad to accept 
the valuable addition to bis army, but, after 
complimenting Fearnot on the ease and 
dexterity with which he managed his steed, 
the manner in which he bore his arms, and 
the elegance of his carriage, gave him a 
position near his person and entrusted him 
with the royal banner. 

In process of time the two armies met in 
battle. Fearnot distinguished - himself 
greatly in the fight, unhorsing knight after 
koigit who attempted to take from him the 
great standard. But in spite of all ¢ff.rt the 
army of King Mimbrano was beaten, and it 
was only after a desperate resistance that 
Fearnot was enabled to retreat into one of 
the King’s castles, wherein be was besieged 
by King Barbarigia. King Mimbrano had 
been slain io the battle, and Fearnot bad 
been summoned to surrender, under penalty, 
if be refused, of having the castle stormed 
and the defenders put to the sword, To 
this summons Fearnot sent a defiance and 
the siege began. 

At first Barbarigia endeavored to carry 
the place by assault; but it was too strong 
and his forces were repulsed with great loss. 
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Then he sat down before it to take the place 
by a regular siege. So closely did he invest 
the castle that no food could be got from 
without, and the soldiers began at length 
to murmur on account of the scarcity of 
provisions, All this troubled Fearnot very 
much, nor could he devise any mode of re- 
lief. As he was walking in the court-yard 
and thinking upon a plan tosally forth and 
cut a way through the besiegers, he was 
joined by Didose. 

‘Baron, my master,” said the latter, 
‘‘ why do we stay cooped up here like rats 
ina pen?” 

**Certes!” answered Feurnot, ‘* because 
there is no way to get out, save over the 
lances of a hundred thousand men.” 

‘Baron, my master,” said Didose, ‘if 
the great gate be not open, we can squeeze 
through the wicket; and if the wicket be 
closed, we can creep through the grating 
below.” 

Fearnot waited to hear more. Whereupon 
his squire told him that there was a passage 
underground leading from the dungeons 
of the castle to the cellar of a house a mile 
off, where King Barbarigia bad established 
his quarters; and he offered to show him 
the way. So Fearnot went with him, and 
together they reached the house where Bar- 
barigia held council with his great lords 
by day and slept at night. And while there 
they found that the passage led to a little 
room directly back of the bed-chamber of 
the king—a mere lumber-closet. And 
Didose further informed him that on the 
third night there would be a grand banquet 
there, at which the king would entertain 
the chief barons and the leading knights. 

‘** Now,” said the elfin esquire, “if you 
will bring hither at that time enough 
knights and men-at-arms to take them 
all prisoners, I will go forth to-morrow and 
arouse the country in your name, to fall 
upon their army, when once you have 
sallied forth.” 

**But how will you get through their 
forces without being taken?” 


Didose did not answer; but, taking hold 
of his right foot, stuffed it and the whole 
leg under his jerkin, shoving it up like the 
joints of a telescope. Then his arms 
withered down to twigs, his head contract- 
ed into a knot, and he leaned against the 
wall, a mere switch of witch hazel. As 
Fearnot looked on in astonishment, the 
hazel wand danced out of the dark room 
into the next chamber, where the king lay 
on his couch, and commenced sucha series 
of queer antics that the king wondered, 
and called to the guard without to see it. 
When the guard opened the door, the wand 
jumped over his head and hopped its way 
through the camp. The men-at-arms, as- 
tonished to see a dry wand perform such 
feats, would have stopped it; but it slipped 
through their midst snd was soon out of 
sight. As for Fearnot, he closed the trap- 
door after him, and, entering the under- 
ground passage, was soon beck in the castle, 
where he made arrangements for the cap- 
ture of the king and nobles. 

Oo that night and the next Fearnot, 
looking from the top of the highest tower, 
saw great signal-fires all over the country, 
by which he knew that Didose was arous- 
ing the people and gathering together the 
remnants of King Mimbrano’s army. 


On the following night King Barbarigia 
and his peers came toa great banquet; and, 
after much feasting, when the wine-cup 
began to travel fast around the board, they 
closed the doors to have their revel undis- 
turbed. The king had directed his guests 
to leave their arms in the hall, for some- 
times when excited by wine, the rude knights 
would quarrel, aud, forgetful of the pres- 
ence of the king, engage in deadly fight. 
So it was that, when Fearnot suddenly 
made his appearance among them, attended 
by his knights, they had no weapons to de- 
fend themselves, and were obliged to sur- 
render at mercy. Fearnot caused them to 
be blindfolded and carried through the 
underground passage to the castle, where 
they were safely bestowed. 


Just before dawn the soldiers of King 
Mimbrano’s laie army and the peasants 
made a descent upon the enemy’s camp; 
and at the same time Fearnot and his com- 
panions sallied forth from the castle. The 
alarm was sent to the king and his cap- 
tains; but these could not be found. The 
story went from mouth to mouth that they 
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had fled; whereupon a panic ensued and 
the enemy dispersed in confusion. Thou- 
sands were slain or taken prisoners, and 
Baron Fearnot was welcomed by the peo- 
ple as their deliverer. As the late king 
had no children and the great lords were 
too jealous to permit ove of their own 
number to reign, they all invited Fearnot 
to ascend the throne. 

King Fearnot made a just and wise king 
and was much beloved by the court and 
people, and the more so since the great 
ransom he had exacted of Barbarigia and 
his knights prevented for some time the 
imposition of taxes, But Fearnot was not 
happy, for he thought much on the peasant 
maiden whom he met in the forest and 
of whom he was 80 much enamored. 

At length his sorrow attracted the atten- 
tion of Didose, who managed to lead him 
to give its cause. 

‘* Beau sire, my king,” said Lord Hazel- 
wand—for such was the title given to 
Didose by the new monarch—‘‘I am able 
to cure your sorrow, provided your majesty 
will run further risk by taking a wife.” 

And then Didose informed him that 
Prince Rubina had been killed by assassins 
hired by his younger brother, and his wife 
slain at the same time; but one of the 
ruffians, through pity, had spared the infant 
child and given her in charge of a retired 
gentlewoman of the court, who bad brought 
her up with great care. For fear of acci- 
dental discovery, she had been dressed at 
all times like « peasant girl, and it was she 
who, strolling in the forest, had taken 
shelter in the deserted cottage, for fear of 
the huntsmen, and had come to the door at 
the summons of Fearnot. Now that Mim- 
brano was dead and another king on the 
turone, the aged gentlewoman bad brought 
her charge to court. 

When Fearnot next saw the Princess 
Graceful, clad as became her rank und 
radiant with beauty, he was more in love 
than ever. He soon found the maiden to 
be not averse to him, and offered her his 
hand. In due time they were married, 
amid great rejoicing of the people, and 
lived long and happily together. 

But it chanced one day, a year after, 
that the Queen asked the King from 
whence came the strange servant, Lord 
Hazelwand, of whom he seemed so fond. 
The Kiog at first evaded the question; 
but Queen Graceful became at length so 
importunate, even using tears to persuade 
him, that he told her the whole story. So 
soon as he had done so he remembered the 
warning given him by Didose and was 
troubled. Eurly the next morning he 
went to Lord Hazelwand’s apartment in 
the palace, and only found there an old 
woman, who made the fires and swept the 
rooms in that wing of the building. He 
asked her if she had seen Lord Hazelwand. 

‘Indeed, no, your majesty,” she replied ; 
‘‘not this morning. In fact, I saw noth- 
ing in this room, when [ came, more than 
your majesty sees now, except an old 
hazel switch in the corner, which | broke 
into pieces and used to kindle the fire. 
But nothing alive, your majesty; nothing 
alive!” 

And King Fearnot never saw Didose 
again. 





MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN INDIA. 





MARRIAGE customs and marriage man- 
tras differ in some respects io different 
parts of the country. Thus at the marriage 
of His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore 
the following pretty recitation formed a 
portion of the ritual uttered by the bride- 
groom in musical Sanskrit: 


“The bridegroom replies ‘ Well be it,’ and 
recites the following: 

** Who gave her? 
To whom did he give her? 
Love gave her, 
To love he gave her, 
Love was the giver. 
Love was the taker. 
Love! may this be thine. 
With love may L enjoy her! 
Love has pervaded the ocean, 
With love Laccept her / 
Love! may this be thine.’” 


Soon after this the bride and the bride- 
gpoom proceed one or two steps forward, 
and the bride is thus addressed by the 
bridegroom: 


‘* May the regions of space, may air, the sun 
and tire dispel that anxiety which thou feelest 
in thy mind and turn thy heart to me. Be gen- 
tle in thy aspect and loyal to thy husband ; be 
fortunate in cattle, amiable in thy mind, and 
beautiful iu thy person; mother of valiant 
sons; be fond of deliguts; be cheerful and 
bring prosperity to our bipeds and quadrupeds. 
Soma first received thee; the Sua next ob- 
talned thee; the regent of fire was thy third 
hushand; aod now a human being is thy fourth. 

‘Soma gave her tothe Sun; the Sun gave 
her to the regeut of fire; Fire gave her to me. 
With her he has given me weaith and male off- 
spring. May she, most auspicious cause of 
prosperity, never desert me.”’ 


These and many others, which were 
recited, contain much of exquisite poetry 
inthem. They are, to quote Max Miller, 
the simplest childlike prayers on record.— 
The Indian Mirror. 


Selections, 


MOSS ROSES. 


Wuite with the whiteness of the snow, 
Pink with the faintest rosy glow, 
Tbey blossom on their sprays ; 
They glad the borders with their bloom, 
And sweeten with their rich perfume 
The mossy garden-ways. 


Tbe dew that from their brimming leaves 
Drips down the mignonette receives, 
And sweeter grows thereby ; 
The tall June lilies stand anear, 
In raiment white and gold, and here 
The purple pansies lie. 


Warm sunshine glitters over all, 
On daisied sward and ivied wail, 
On lily, pansy, rose; 
While flitting round each garden-bed, 
With joyous laugh and airy tread, 
A fairer sunbeam goes. 


A little human blossom, brigbt 
With childish, innocent delight 
Of life yet in its dawn; 
With tunshine prisoned in her hair, 
Deep eyes unsbadowed by a care, 
She gambols on the lawn. 


She checks the light, elastic tread, 
And stays to hear, far overhead, 
The lark’s song to its close; 
Eyes shaded by two tiny hands— 
e pray God bless her as she stands, 
Our little daughter Rose. 


Yes, bless the Ruse, dear (rod, since we 
Have given the Lily back to thee 
That bloomed with her awhile ; 
Yea, bless her deeply, doubly now 
For her dear sake, whose angel brow 
R. flects thine awful emile. 


How often in her childish face 

Our huugry, longing eyes can trace 
Tne looks of one away; 

How ofteu in her merry tone 

A music wakes, more sad than moan, 
Of accents hushed for aye ! 


(rod bless the child to blossom here, 
Oar clinging buman hearts to cheer, 
Till fe bas reached its close; 
To grow in pweetest grace and bloom, 
‘To beautify the dear ola home, 
Our precious daugnter Rose! 
—Alt the Year Round, 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL LAWS OF 
GERMANY. 





ON the 10th of December, 1871, a law 
was passed by the Empire which threat- 
ened with imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding two years any of the clergy 
who, in the public exercise of their office 
or in the church spoke of political ques- 
lions in such a way as to endanger the 
public peace. A second law, dated the 
5th of July, 1872, dissolved all the institu- 
tions of the Jesuits, with the orders and 
fraternities associated with them, within 
the German Empire, forbade all action on 
the part of the members, and expelled all 
foreign Jesuits. A third law, passed on 
the 4th of May, 1871, threatens all clergy- 
men who continue to exercise their func- 
tions after being deprived of their oftice 
by a judicial sentence with confiscation in 
certain districts or places, and eventually 
with the loss of German nationality and 
banishment from Germany. In the years 
from 1872 to 1876 Prussia passed a number 
of laws the object of which was to protect 
the rights of the state against the churches 
—especially the Romish Church, The 
scope of them may be thus summed up. 
The oversight of all public and private 
schools is accorded to the state; the insti- 
tution of clergymen, whether permanent or 
temporary, can only be made after notice 
has first been given to the government, 
which has the right, on legal grounds, to 
protest; clergymen must possess the rights 
of German citizenship, have attended a 
German gymnasium, studied theology for 
three years at a German university, und 
passed an examination in history and Ger- 
man literature before a state Commission. 
All ecclesiastical seminaries are to be under 
the oversight of the state. Otherwise they 
must be ciosed. New schools for boys or 
for students are not to be built, nor youths 
received into those already existing. A 
clergyman who is punished for any crime 
or misdemeanor for which the penalty is 
imprisonment with hard labor in a house of 
correction, or with the loss of municipal 
rights or public offices, is not to be rein- 
sututed. ‘The same is to be the case with a 
clergyman from whose conduct it may be 
premised that be will oppose the laws and 
regulations of the state and endanger the 
public peace. Actual discipline is only to 
be exercised by the German ecclesiasical 
authorities. The accused must be heard, 
an ordinary trial must be held, a written 
judgment given, with the grounds on which 
it rests. Corporal punishments are for- 
bidden and fives are not allowed to exceed 
90 marks. Imprisonment in a domus de- 
meritorum notto be for longer than three 
months, and these institutions to be under 
government surveillance; the appeal to be 
made to the state when the sentence is 
illegal. If a clergyman bas so seriously 
vioiuted the laws of the state relating to 
the clerical office and its functions that his 
remaining io office seems incompatible 
with public order, then on the proposition 
of the state authorities he shall be dismissed 
from his office. No penalties are per- 
mitted except for ecclesiastical offenses or 





those concerning religion. They cannot 
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be inflicted because political or civil rights 
are not exercised, or to enforce their exer- 
cise in a particular way. The public an- 
nouncement, performance, or proclama- 
tion of them to the congregation in an 
injurious way is punishable. A royal 
court of ecclesiastical affairs decides con- 
cerning appeals, dismisses from office, and 
so forth. Bishoprics which are unlaw- 
fully occupied, as well as other places, are 
to be administered as to their temporalities 
by a state commission. Revenues provided 
by the state for the clergy (or arising from 
funds administered by the state) are with- 
held if the receivers do not declare, eitber 
by word or deed, that they submit to the 
laws. Benefices that have been vacant 
longer than a year mpy be filled by the 
patron or the community. The property 
of benefices is administered, under state 
laws, by a steward chosen by the commun- 
ity. The state exercises an oversight of 
the administration of tie diocesan prop- 
erty. All orders and fraternities, except 
those devoted to the care of the sick, are 
to be dissolved at the latest by the 3d of 
June, 1879, and those which remain are to 
be under the supervision of the state. 
This summary will be sufficient to show 
the great importance of these laws.—Con- 
temporary Review, 





THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 


Tue Order of the Garter, with which Earl 
Bacoustield and Lord Salisbury have been 
invested by the Queen of Great Britain, is 
one of the oldest and most famous of the 
orders of knighthood that remain in Eu- 
rope. The exact date of its foundauon is 
not known. One autbority ascribes it to 
1192, when, in a batule with the Saracens on 
St. George’s Day, Richard Coeur de Lion 
commanded twenty six of his koizhts to 
wear around their legs thongs of blue 
leather. But most writers agree that it 
dates from Edward IL], though the precise 
date is in dispute, Froissart giving 1344 and 
Stow 1350. General tournameuts in that 
time were held at Windsor, At one of 
them, says the familiar story, the Countess 
of Salisbury let fall ber garter when dan- 
cing with the King, and the King, picking 
it up, tied it round his own leg. ‘vere 
were smiles from the company and _ jeal- 
ous glances from the Queen; noticing 
which, Edward restored the garter to tbe 
Countess, saying ‘*Honi soit qui mal y pense,” 
and added that those who smiled would 
shortly see the garter advanced to such 
honor and renown as lo account themselves 
happy to wear it. There have been writers 
to ridicule this story; but none to suggest a 
more probable theory. The order was 
founded in honor of the Holy Trinity, the 
Virgin Mary, St. Edward the Confessor, 
und St. George, the latter of whom had 
then become the guardian saint of England 
and was considered the special patron of 
the order. It has always borne the title of 
“The Order of St. George” as well as of 
“The Garter.” 

It has been claimed that, though founded 
in 1344, the order was not fully organized 
nor were its knight companions chosen un- 
til 1350. The companions were twenty-five 
in number, the sovereign making twenty- 
six and having authority to nominate the 
others, 

‘The original dress of knights was a blue 
mantle, tunic, and capuchin, embroidered 
with garters oi gold and blue silk, the 
largest of which was worn on the left 
shoulder of the mantle. As now used, it 
consists of a dark-blue velvet garter, edged 
with gold and bearing the moito in letters 
of gold, and worn below the knee on the 
left leg; a mantle of blue velvet, lined with 
white taffeta; a hood af crimson velvet; a 
surcoat, also of crimson velvet and lined 
with white taffeta; a hat of black velvet, 
lined with taffeta and bearing a plume of 
ostrich and heron feathers, fastened by a 
band of diamonds. ‘Ihe collar is of gold, 
being composed of twenty-six pieces, each 
in the form of a garter, and has appended 
to ita figure of St. George on horseback. 
A lesser St. George is enameled on gold 
and set with diamonds, being suspended 
over the left shoulder by a dark-blue rib- 
bon, The Star has eight points und is of 
silver, having the Cross of St. George in 
the center and being embroidered on the 
left breast. 

Of the eagerness with which the honor 
has been sought, a writer in Belaruvia 
says: ‘‘ For five centuries it may almost be 
said to have been the ‘last iufirmity of 
noble minds’ in England, and since 1603 
in Scotland too. Probably, indeed, a good 
deal of the social bitterness with which 
North Britons were long regarded in Lon- 
don was due to the fact that tney obtained 
from the Stuart kings far more than their 
share of honors, and notably an undue pro- 
portion of blue riboons James I, by the 
way, While as yet only the Sixib of Scot- 
land, was generally understuod to bave ac- 
cepted the girter from Queen Eiizabeth, 
by way of compensation for bis mother’s 
loss ot ber head. But the Enytish queen 
judiciously supplemented tue gift or George 
with a pension of £5,000 a year. One of 
William ILil’s allies among the German 
prioces thought money could hadly be 
weighed inthe scale with a garter. His 
Sereue Highness had Jong and persistentiy 
demanded a subsidy of £400,000; but cueer- 








fully agreed to scoem £100,000 plus the 
blue ribbon.”"~—New York Tribune. 
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THE HOTTEST SPOT ON EARTH. 


OnE of the hottest regions on the earth is 
along the Persian Gulf, where little or no 
rain falls. At Bahrin the arid shore has no 
fresh water; yet a comparatively numerous 
population contrive to live there, thanks to 
the copious sprivgs which burst forth from 
the bottom of the sea. The fresh water is 
got by diving. The diver, sitting on his 
boat, wirds a great goatskin bay around 
his left arm, the band gra-ping its mouth. 
Then he takes in his right hund a heavy 
stone, to which 18 attached a strong line; 
and, thus equipped, he plunges in and quick- 
ly rexches the bottom Instantly opening 
the bag over the strong jet of fresh water, 
he springs up the ascenging current, at the 
same time closing the bag, avd is helped 
aboard. The stone is then hauled up, and 
the diver, after taking breath, plunges 
again. The source of these copious sub- 
marine springs 1s thought to be in the green 
bills of O-man, some five or six hundred 
miles ds ant. 
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“THE GREAT AMERICAN REALITY.” 
<li ies =| CHAMPION 


(Spouting) 


|SPRINC 
}WATER. 


BSARATOGA,N. Y. 


Vor sale by all respect- 
able Druggists and deal- 

§ ers in Mineral Waters, on 

Draught and in Bottles. 


“~ THE CHAMPION 
= SPOUTING SPRING 





oe contains a very large 
preponderance of the elements which render min- 
eral waters valuable as medicines and which are in 
constant use by Physicians of the various schools; 
und the remarkable cure of some of the prevailing 
diseases hus given the water of this spring great 
favor among professional men. 

For Headache or Gisordered state of the Stom- 
ach, arising from the use of wines or hearty eating. 
it is a fine correctiv., giving immediate relief. It is 
invaluable tor the treatment of Bilicusness, Dys- 
pepsia Constipation, Piles, Rbeumatism, Neuralgia, 
Cutaneous Diseases, Scrofula, ete., and, owing to the 
—- of Lithia, Magnesia, and Bi-Carbovate of 

sime, is recommended by Physicians for Bright's 
Disease of the Kidneys and Diseases or the Bludd. r, 

The constant and mcreasing success of the CH AM- 
PiON WATER is due to its bygien ¢ properties. It 
is refreshing and healthful and should be found in 
every home. 

Oroers addressed to CHAMPION SPOUTING SPRING, 
Saratoza, N. Y., or to the Company’s office, 205 Kust 
I2th Street, New York, will receive prompt atten- 


~ BRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 





TRE NEW YORK 
STEAM 
CARPET CLEANING 


Carpet camper ett 


| The Best, therefore the Cheapest. 
| Established 1857. 
/EVERYIMPROVEMENTSINCE, 


| : | Orders by mail promptly at- 
anin ter ded to. 
e * W H. JORDAN, Prop., 

| 447 and 439 West 45th Street. 
Machine. We are building a amily exactly like 
it.Send furCireular LYON 8.M.Co., 40 B. 12th St..N.Y 
OCR SR ema caieiineneenercaanieial 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries tor Files 
or Binders fer THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to suppiv those who may desire them, 
Eacn File or Binder wil] conveniently hold 
twenty-six pumbers — half a vear. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt ietters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like & handsome volume They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usua! price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


1 X.s &Co's. 

, IMPROVED r 
| MUSIC 
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The Judepenent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 *“ (3mos.), =“ “ 75 
4 * (imonth), “ 35 
2 hes (2 weeks), : 20 
1 Number (1 week) Ww by 10 
52 Numbers, after 4 months, - 3.50 
52 « after 6 months, : 4.00 


{2 Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money ina Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
all Postmasters are obliged to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until paymentof all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

No names entered on the aubscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, Now York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

3.—If a person orders his paf® discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

38.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from un post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncuw led for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Ordinary Advertisements. 'Last Page& Business Notice 
UMN isi dancecascnaces TER 900 

-85¢, 
123 «6 «(three mont “(three months).80c 
* “ “ . si “ I be, 


x 
“ (twelve “ 650, 


LLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 


twelve “ 


I 
1 time 
4 times 
= 





one month)... 
three ae 








26 six 
6 twelve “ lb 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL a DOLLARS PER AGATE 
INE, 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FIPTY CENTS A LINE, 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Bex 237*7 Wee York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878s. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 2n addition to 


the regular subscription price of Tur InpDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 








premiums, postage paid, ua 

le ee 
Agriculturist ..........+eseeeeeee $1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 3 00 
Atlantic Monthly.............. --- 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book ( with chromo 

“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine........ errr 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly..........-.-se0- 860 400 
Harper’s Bazar............seesee8 360 400 
Home Jourmal..........seeeeeees 175 200 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with 

chromo ‘* Woodland Treas- 

WROO ccccncccesecs ere rcr er re 1 10 1 30 
Ladies’ Jourmal.............+005- 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age......... wee 750 8 =6800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 275 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 360 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 3 00 
The Literary World (Monthly), 

Boston..........- ieancdeeees Lae So 
The Nursery (new subs.)........ .135 16 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 225 250 
The Christian..........ssacsesee. 80 1 00 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Eclectic M Cresccrevecccccee 50 5 00 
Waverley agazine..............450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest........ - 8 110 
“ Wide a a ee - oe 

Magazine for Young People.. 

New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 360 800 


.and gold. 





PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Biotoay,” 
‘“ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$150 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $550 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Tuk INDEPENDENT, for $1.5C. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Josepn Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 














1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. Notes. 506 pages. 

& David Coppertield. 520 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13, Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. Stories. 356 pages. 

8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 14. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
9 Bleak House. 532 pages. ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock etc, 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 
WE 
WILL 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS x; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed trom fine large type, on paper of 
extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
Each volume furthermore contains sIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eytinar, Jr. The original cost of the stereotype 
lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 
‘“They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard) 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 

PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 

By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The original oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every oftice or home in the country. 


‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x381g. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 

“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. 

‘‘Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘*Ex Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


Each Sub 


By Ritchie. 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have alreadv been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Ivcidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says tbat, while it was 
‘“‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of fact record of daily experievce and observation, frag- 
mentary, but ‘1 RUE in all essential particulars, There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revesled to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives u better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and 1s altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. + antl 

This really wond:'rful book (the copyright of wuich » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail, pestage paid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY subse iBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one yours subscription 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given away, postage prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, in advance. 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
ea THE INDEPENDENT. 


Post-oflice Box 2787,- = = = 251 Broadway, N.” 
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farm and Garden. 


The Aaricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to these of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested, 


BEST BUTTER. 


Some of the New England agricultural 
papers seem to throw doubt upon tae increas- 
ing demand for butter of the very best quality, 
and leave their readers to imagine that but few 
persons, even in the cities, are willing to pay 
an extra price for an article in every way 
superior to tbat ordivarily for sale at the 
grocers, The producers of the gilt-edged article 
could enlighten editors avd butter-makers 
on this potot, and any one whose acquaintance 
is extensive amovg the summer resorts will 
endorse the statement that excellent butter al- 
wavs brings an extra price at these places, and 
that landlords and boarding-house keepers are 
compelled to supply their table with the best 
article or either lose their guests or have a 
dreadful din about their ears div in diem. Take 
any New Eogland village where city people 
come for the season and occupy their own resi- 
dences, and a superior butter-maker can sup- 
ply their occupants with the article at a supe- 
rior price ; and every year thecry will be for 
more and a good busioess soon be estab- 
lished. Nearly every hotel in our large cities 
is supplied with the gilt-edged article, at prices 
varying from fifty to seventy-five cents per 
pound ; and, though, of course, an immense 
amount of commoner butter is used for the 
cooking and servante, and perhaps other 
tables, yet enough of this best butter must 
be had for those who are critical in their teste, 
and the quantity increases yearly for that pur- 
pose in every hotel of character. In fact, 
guests whose palates bave been properly edu- 
cated are as great dilettanti io the matter of 
butter as of wine; and just as they can detect 
the flavor of Piper Sec from other Piper, or 
old Sherry or Port from new, or tell by the 
toughness which leg the turkey or partridge 
roosted on, they can taste tbe differences be- 
tween butter so nearly alike that even the 
makers would be puzzled to decide asto any 
distinction. Notice a gourmand at Parker’s, in 
Boston, Hoffman House, in New York, or any 
of the first-class hotels or restaurants in either 
place, where superlative butteris to be had, 
and you will find the first. {oquiry after the re- 
past is ordered is: ‘‘Whose butter do you 
have?’ And the garcon will name that of two 
or three well-known makers, and the guest 
will order to his taste. 

Those who make the very hest article uniform- 
Jy are few and far between, and the demand 
for their products apparently illimitable; be- 
cause, like everything else of the highest char- 
acter, the supply js pever abundant and the ap- 
petites of the consumers grow by what they 
feed on. I[ will venture to say that, take all 
the New England villages and (as they are 
concede to be samples of all others) include 
them, there is not, averaging the whole, a 
butter-maker to each whose product would be 
pronounced by the best judges equal to that 
which is furnished to the hotels I have named 
and classed among the ‘‘ gilt-edged "’ or super- 
lative quality. Do you, my gentle or other- 
wise reader, know any one in your nefghbor- 
hood who starts on the butter-making process 
ah ovo, a8 a naturalist would say, or from the 
protoplasm, as an evolutionist would premise, 
or, as you and I prefer simply to remark, from 
the beginning of things — viz., with good, 
well-ventilated stables, free from offensive 
odors ; with cows whose milk fs of a untform 
richness, which cows are fed with the best of 
grass or hay, well cured, and no weeds, oil- 
meal, or anything elee to give a bad flavor to 
the butter ; cleaned and groomed, bedded and 
stalled, so that they are free from the manure; 
and mtiked with elean hands, after their udders 
and teats are well washed and brushed, and 
the milk twice strained before being set? Is the 
milk-room in such a position that no odors from 
the kitchen or pantry can reach it, and are all 
the pans and instruments used perfectly sweet 
and clean; and, finally, does the dairyman or 
woman understand thoroughly the art of 
making the cream into butter, so that it will 
be hard and dry and have just that delicious 
flavor which the epicure will smile at? If you 
have any such butter-maker in your vicinity, 
you may rely upon it he or she {is exceptional, 
and the product of that dairy, put up in rolls 
or pats and shipped weekly to any town or 
city, will bring an extra price. You may smile, 
my rural friend, and remark (I trust internally 
only) that you need not go to your grandmoth- 
ers to learn how to suck eggs; but even she 
might show you how to do it gracefully, as 
the French will learn you how to eat one 
without disturbing the shell except at the ex- 
treme point, or as Columbus taught the puz- 
‘led courtiers how to make one stand on end. 
it do you realize that superior butter-making 
a®cience about which there is as much noise 
xcitement, writing and book-making, in 
‘tural circles asthe Telephone—that won- 
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derful tostrument by means of which the dumb 
are learning to talk, and with which we can soon 
converse orally with people on the other side 
of the Atlantic—is making and creating in sct- 
entific coteries, and as unsettled as President 
Hayes’s new departure from the old political 
highways? 

Have you read Prof. Arvold’s instructive 
“Batter Book’’? Which of thetheories, Har- 
din, Cooley, deep pan or shallow, do you be- 
lieve in? Have you studied Wilkinson’s plan 
of “Gulf Stream Dairy Books,” by which a 
uniformity of temperature is mafotained 
throughout the year by subh-earth ducts and 
ventilation; and are you aware that a great 
many of the best minds of the country are try- 
ing to solve the problem howto make wni- 
formly good butter? Finally, do you know 
anyone who can teach another the process of 
making every day butter of euch quality that 
it willrank A No.1? As Mr. Webster eaid of 
the profession of the law, there is always room 
at the top, we can say of butter-making that the 
demand for the very best exceeds the supply, 
and no one capable of making the best need 
fear that his product, if put into market 
properly, will fail to be appreciated and 
readily disposed of. The Darlingtons, of 
Pennsylvania, whose butter has a reputation 
in Philadelphia and New York bardly war- 
ranted by its merits and sells readily for a 
dollar a pound, and the only makers who claim 
(if they do claim it, as I am informed) to have 
avy secret about the process—they are pedi- 
greed butter makers, inheriting their kvowl- 
edge from ancestors, use ordinary cows, have 
no fancy fixings, employ for milkmaids and 
dairywomen Hibernians of the marculine 
gender, and send their butter to market arti- 
ficially and bigbly colored. Merers. Burnett, 
Sargent Manson, Starr, Mackie, Ogden Farm, 
Yokum Farm, avd other gilt-edged butter- 
makers of my acquaintance depend altogether 
upon Jersey cows, clean feeding, stabling, and 
milking; and, though they varyin their sye- 
tems of deep and shallow cane, they are unf- 
form in requiring the utmost cleanliness, from 
the pen or stable to the fival exportation tn 
tins, boxes, or tubs. 

What people of taste and means are requiring 
is, butter made fresh every week, slightly 
salted, clean, hard, and of a definable flavor, 
put up in peat packages. And when they can 
get this at a fair rate—say 60 to 75 cents per 
pound—they will purchase it freely. And such 
butter can be made and furnished and a good 
profit made at 50 centsa pound. But tt will be 
some time before enough will be put into the 
market at that price to supply the growing de- 
mand —Hon. R. GoopMAN, in ‘* Massachusetts 
Ploughman ” 





MANAGING TIMOTHY MEADOWS. 





TrimoTny differs from the other grasses, and 
therefore requires different management, 
which, however, it seldom gets, as the differ- 
ence is not sufficiently known. Hence it has 
not the success which rightfully belongs to it; 
and it would probably be little grown were it 
not that it isadapted to our moist clays, where, 
with the indifferent culture it receives, it 
grows better than most, if not all, other 
grasses, 

It is my intention, after a long acquaintance 
with this grass, to show wherein it differs from 
the other grasses and how to adapt the treat- 
ment accordingly. Timotby is asuperior grass 
and extensively grown, usually in connection 
with clover, the clover being a go d prepara- 
tion of the land for the grass, which imme- 
diately puts forward after the clover has die- 
appeared. The difficulty is that we are in the 
babit of growing too much clover, in propor- 
tion to the timothy. The clover is made more 
or less heavy by the application of plaster, 
thus having a tendency to keep back and not 
unfrequently smother the grass. This is now 
getting to be remedied by sowing less clover 
and more timothy, usually two parts of tim- 
othy to one of clover. This favors the grass, 
so that when the clover disappears the tim- 
othy will have a good set. Where the propor- 
tion of timothy to clover is large, say three to 
one, as is also practiced by some, there will be 
some grass appear with the clover, making a 
mixed hay, which I believe is generally pre- 
ferred. If cut when the clover (the medium 
kind) is in bloom, the timothy is heading out, 
is green and tender, making one of the best 
feeds for cows and young stock, giving a 
chance for the second growth at onee to push 
forward and, with favorable weather, grow an- 
other crop equal or nearly equal to the first. 
I bave known it to surpass the first. 

Timothy is ranked among our most nutri- 
tious grasses, snd is capable of a heavier 
growth thao is usually supposed, growing, un- 
der favorable circumstances, taller than almost 
any of the grasses. I have known whole fields 
in Missouri grow to the hight of five to six feet, 
the soil (a pulverized clay) being particularly 
suited to this grass. Our clay in this section is 
also favorable, though less so, being coarser 





and less equally distributed, and also less rich. 





It fe thts last potnt that more particularly en- 
gages our attention. By thorough tillage and 
mixing of the soil, our clay-land can be greatly 
bevefited for timothy; but, most of all, it 
wants manure. Dairyiog and the growing of 
corn and clover increases the fertility, also the 
texture. What is needed is something to stim- 
ulate and to sustain the crop; pot necessarily 
the usual stimulating commercial fertilizers 
(which are good in their place, and may even in 
some cases be better than barpyard manure), 
but a general maovure, having all the plant 
properties, especially the leading ones—nitro- 
geo and the phosphates. This we get in stable- 
maoure, where the fluids, especially the urine, 
are all saved, as is best done by some fine ab- 
sorbent. This, applied Mberally, bas an imme- 
diate and a most gratifying effect, pushing out 
additional shoots from each bulb, instead of 
the usual one or two, so that the stools seem 
like the tussocks of orchard grass. Being near 
together, they form a thick, close sod, and a 
stand to correspond, both in bight and io 
density. From two to three tons per cutting 
can thus be raised from an acre. 

This is the best condition of timothy with 
us, and is but rarely reached, because we do 
not take the necessary pains with our land, nor 
save all (especially the better part—the urine) 
our mavure. There are exceptional cases— 
sometimes accidental, sometimes designed ; 
but a revolution can be wrought in ourtimothy 
culture if we only carefully prepare our land 
and enrich it. The time of applying the ma- 
nure is important. It is particularly so with 
grass; but more particularly with timothy, 
which has its bulbs and roots exposed—the 
bulb naked to the weather and roots short 
(compared with other grasees), and, therefore, 
near the surface, siMject to the changes and 
severity of the weather, but especially the 
freezing and thawiog in the spriog, which 
have a tendency to lift it and sometimes throw 
it out in wet places. The necessity of protec- 
tion is, therefore, evident. It is, hence, that 
early fell manuring has found favor and is 
largely practiced. 

There is one thing in this connection that 
needs attention directed to it, and I find it 
unmistakably of special importance. It is the 
stimulus which the grass receives from the 
manure, which acts in sustaining it during the 
winter. This may be seen wherever the 
ground is rich or has been mavured, the grass 
ip the spring being greener and better pre- 
served than the rest that has not received 
that attention. The vitality is increased by 
the enrichment, enabling the plant to with- 
stand the cold the better. The same effect is 
found with strawberry plants and winter grain, 
which are all sustained by this manuring, 
vitalizing principle. Trees, shrubs, and vines 
undoub'edly are benetited in the same way, 
only the manure is not to be applied so early 
in the fall nor cultivation continued so late in 
the season, pushing the growth beyond the 
ripening period of the wood. 

Where the usual single and late cutting of 
timothy occurs an immediate dressing of ma_ 
nure will protect both from the sun and the 
effects of winter. It is not, however, a conve- 
nient time to draw out the manure, the work 
then being crowding. Where two crops are 
taken, the right time for applying will be 
after the last cutting, giving chance for start- 
ing and invigorating the fall growth, which 
growth ehould never be fed down, but permit- 
ted, in connection with the manure, to forma 
protection, It is this kind of fall treatment of 
our timothy meadows that is needed. Then 
they will thickeu and continue almost indefi- 
bitely. I bave known fields for many years— 
one on the old homestead thirteen years— 
highly productive each year, and when turned 
down yielding the heaviest crops of grain. I 
hope farmers will give more attention to the 
subject, and not lose sight of the fact that 
timothy, with its bulb above ground and its 
short roots, diflera from the other grasses; 
and when these are left exposed and unaided 
our timothy meadows soon run out.—F, G., in 
“© Cultivator and Country Gentleman,” 





WE DON'T AGREE TO IT. 


Tne Germantown Telegraph has this to say 
about the cultivation of the strawberry : 


“The following is part of a statement run- 
ning through the press without comment 
where they ought to know better, but also 
through the country press, where but few pro- 
fess to know much on the subject: ‘It has 
become fairly settled, as the only sound 
method of cultivating the strawberry, that the 
plants must be kept free from runners. The 
effect ‘of this practice is wonderful. The 
whole growth of the plant is concentrated by 
this means in the original stock, and it en- 
larges until as many as a quart of berries have 
been plucked from a single plant.’ And 
mucb more to this effect. Now, we have been 
raising strawberries for some thirty years, have 
tested all the best varieties, and we do not at 
allsubscribeto this doctrine. We deny that 
hiJl cultivation is the only ‘sound method.’ 
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Some of the more rampant growers—likea Cap- 

tain Jack, Monarch, and Albany—may possibly 

do better by cultivating in hills and destroying 

the runners ; but we have always obtained large 
crops from allowing the runners pretty full 
liberty. We have had very large crops for six 
years from the same vines by this system, twice 
as long as hills are cultivated. The reason of 
this is that every year we bave fresh-bearing 
vines, with Jarge fruit: whereas in the bills the 
old stools are depended on, and thev naturally 
yield smaller berries each year. 

“ We venture to say, judging from our own 
observation, that three out of four persons re- 
ject the bill culture and allow the ‘runners’ 
more or less liberty.” 





AN ENGLISHMAN’S OPINION OF 
AMERICAN VEGETABLES. 


AN English epicure who has traveled every- 
where has lately recorded his opinion of things 
edible throughout civilization, and avers that 
this country surpasses the world in the variety 
and excellence of its vegetables and fruits, 
He says that all the English garden-stoff grows 
far more abundantly and lusclously than in 
Europe, and counts our peas, aspiragus, and 
tomatoes beyond praise. Green corn, when it 
is first eaten, makes an epoch, he declares, in 
one’s gastronomic life. Succotash he ranks 
as a most toothsome mystery and sweet pota- 
toes and yatns give him a thrill of physical joy. 
While we have all the European vegetables in- 
finitely superior here, he is amazed at the dif- 
ferent kinds that are entirely unknown in the 
Old World. He lauds our pears and peaches 
without stint, and thinks we have more reason 


to bless our land for its infinite productiveness 
than most of us are aware. What excites his 
wonder ia the cheapness of vegetables and 
fruits, which plac *s them within the reach of 
oll clasees. 

I 


HOW TO CULTIVATE PIE-PLANT. 


It injures the next spring crop to pull pie- 
plant all summer long; but there are people 
who know that its piquant juice is never more 
palatable or wholesome, if well grown, than in 
June avd July. About what constitutes well- 
grown pie-plant: We planted in the sand 
where the wood had been lately cut, using 
piles of manure every fall over and around the 
crowns, just as soon as we could afford to. 
Literally piles of manure—say an ox-cart load 
toa dozen large plante. The tillage of the 
decaying tree-roote, the abundant nutriment 
from the slow leach of the manure, the sweet 
sandy soil, the wide spaces between our rows 
(we set six by eight feet), and the very open 
exposure of our garden all tend to the healtb- 
fest vegetable digestion. People who have 
only tasted the acrid, stringy stuff grown in 
cramped places among buildings or beneath 
the drip and sbade of trees, and perhaps 
stipgily fed at that, may know pte-plant as 
physic ; but nothing whatever of its capital 
fruit flavors under intelligent culture.—//art- 
Sord Courant. 


rr 
THE CALIFORNIA GRAIN KING. 


But a few years since Isaacs Friedlander was 
called the Grain King of California. He con- 
trolled a grain fleet of 300 to 400 sailing ves- 
sels, while his operations involved the use of 
$40,000,000 capital. His name was potent in 
the grain districts of the Pacific slope, in the 
Corn Exchange of Sao Francisco, while even 
Mark Lane was anxious to conciliate so power- 
ful an element in the price of breadstuffs. Two 

ears ago he failed in his gigantic uodertak- 
pgs and his name was no longer in people’s 
mouths. Recently he died, and a two-line 
telegram was considered sufficient to announce 
the demise of the great Grain King, showing 
the way bard times bot] down obituaries. 





BRAN AS FOOD FOR COWS. 


A goon dairyman gives his experience that 
bran is an excellent food for cows at apy time 
when extra food is required. He bas generally 
been able tu get from it more milk than from 


an equal cost of any other ground feed. It is 
better suited to warm weather than meal. As 
the weather becomes cool, if cows are at all 
thin, meal may be profitably added. At any 
rate, he advises that feed enough of some kind 
should be giveo to keep up both milk and 
strength allthe Fall. One of the worst errors a 
dairyman ever commits is to let a cuw go into 
wioterquarters drooping. 


AGRICULTURAL 


Washburn & Moen Man'f'¢ Co. 


__ WORCESTER, mass. 
Sclo Manufacturers East of Chicago, of 


PATENT STEEL BARB FENCING, 
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A STEEL Thorn No other Fencing so 
cheap or put up s0 eackiy. Sore rusts, stains, 
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=e TO FARMERS, COW-KEEPER 








tS, AND DAIRYMEN. 
E WONDERFUL 


Delt-Acting, Gow-Milker, 


PATENTED MAY 28th, 1878. 
THE MOST USEFUL |: ac OF THK 


ta ad ont. approved by many of the leading 
A Jairymen, and Farmers through- 
out the. t rated States, a < benty recommended 
by all who have used t 
WILL MILK A stow aN FROM THREE TO 


aa hag. ved -y , and pam- 
phiet containing description of the milker and 
s sectional views and treatise of the cow’s teats 
. und bag, sent prepaid to any address on receipt of 
price (#2). 


READ THE FOLLOWING 1 TESTIMONIAL: 


l hereby certify that, in com 


NGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, Sth June, 1878, 


ny with the Susetaiontad of the American’ Society tor the Prevention of 


Oruelty to Animals and other thoes of that Society, I have witnessed the operation of the Self-Acting Cow- 


Mitker, ana that it fulfills all that 1s claimed for it. 


OSEPH B. COLEMAN, Veterinary Surgeon, 


ned) 
Memtet Bi Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of England and Veterinary Surgeon to the American Soci- 


ety for the ieee ef Crue.ty to Animals. 
STENT & CO., 


Wk R’S’ aGENTS, 132 NASSAU ST., N. Y., P.-O. BOX 2997. 





MEDAL MACHINES. 
NEW YORE STATE AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 





Chain, 
eapners, 
Fag oe and Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cut- 

, Ithaca Wheel Horse Rakes, Horse Pitchforks, 
Sh nule Machines, Straw-Pr. serving Rye Chreshers, 
ete., etc. 


SPRINC-STEEL TOOTH 
HORSEHK RAKE. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Ranwag, 
and Lever Horse Flowers Threshers and Ch 


Guaranteed fully and always Reliable, Efficient, 
Simple, Durable. Over 5",009 in use, giving pertect 
sati-facticn. With Plaster. Guano, and Broadcast 
Seed-Sower attachment, is an implement no farmer 
would be withoutaft ratrial. Send stamp for circu. 


ve LA DOWS'’ 
Jointed Pulverizing and Smoothing 
DISC HARROW. 





== "B1Q(X9]4 pue ‘aqeung 


jointed in the center, is adapted to both 
and wu Acknowledged the 


a 
amoou 

best of the kind, and will pulverize and cover seed 
better in one operation than going over twice with 


others. Made with both Chilled Metal and Cist- 
Stee! Discs, Tmo * se forCircular and Price- 
list. Manufactured 
f LER & MULICK | CO., Albany, N+, 
for the Unitea Fates, except New England States. 
EVERETT & SEWALL, Hoston, Mass., Manufac- 
turers for the New england States. 


Straw on Thresher. 





This Machine leaves the straw straight and un- 


broken, as if tnreshed witha fiail. This Machine is 
in general use for threshing Rye in tne vicinity of 
large towns, where unbroken straw isin great de- 
mand and brings a remunerative price. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 





ANY. N. Y. 
ONEER Mixed Ready for the 
Brush. 
EPARED THE BUST IN, THE MAR- 
AINTS. WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & €O., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. K. THOMPSON ’s 


1) AROSMA 
 h\ocrrey 
ACK- ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 
A RENEWER, REGENERATOR AND REGULATOR 
OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 
(Trade Mark Registered at oa, D.C.) 
Pre 
pared Dr E erlni. Wiguevilig, 1, Wholesale 
pror Bg , A. Spencer & and ree & 


gists. Buffalo, ™ 
Pho ogy Gievelund, 0. Pe A, i fellers it O.. het Faline- 


stock mh Co., FEAROIS, 
and Druseists a onerall i ibis HF Ke CxS, 











NAYS FARMS 


AND 


MEDICAL 








PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade 
had often felt the want of some means whereby 
oould soften IRON at the forge, so that 1 could work 
itata betteradvantage. This induced me to mare 
many experiments with different substances whic 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one 0 
these occasious that 1 discovered the wenderful e - 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

I had a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; butall to no effect. Well, 1 sayl was wors- 
ing with Electro Silicon at the forge. and, of course, 
ceuld not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 

I took no notice of the effect it had produced. until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my surprise, | 
found my crouk. a fingers straighten out, an had 
as wuch use of them asever. I could hardly believe 
Tay eyes. I showed my hand to my = and family 
ane ® general rejoicing was the resu 

: = uestion now was: What nad iprgauced this 
ond ul effect?) Every act was recalled, and, after 
along and careful investigation, 1 at last made up 





FREE HOMES. 


TTHEM = a baz partofthestate. 6,000,000 
wee Bie f the “Kansas Pacific Home- 
8.0. |. Olmare, Land Com'r, Salina, Kansas 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


Now York Ouice 150 Frost Street. 


py yermese and Bision — Ra to send for 
Circular 





FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


Itis prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 
ard guaranteed. For yurther pe —< ageress 

PACIFIC GUA \NO N. PHELPS. 

ge ag 
o9 elphia; or h. D. 
ROFF, Langsingburg, N y : 


OT! 8 & GORSLINE, 
$1 Powern’s Block. 
Rochester, R. ¥. 
Manufacture every description of 
\ VITRISIER SAL S. T 
y Standard i i 
(/ Customers can 


from 
large assortment of fSronch Wrrape. 
Pee ay ay and every article 


iy le. 
ood 8 to 
ends made x4 coun 








ao mind d shat erLicl good fortune had been caused by 
My next step was to discover 

some + dh by which I could combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that everybody could use it. I 
made diligent search through eve book that ) 
thought would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last, in a very old mecicai book, | founda way by 
which I could doit. The result was perfectly satis- 
and I was able to make a Sy the me 

the world has never seen before. 


others. 

I had a y= ~~ living about a mile f-om my shop 
= had ouaes nee, caused by the cords being con- 
bef rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
Sieove Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
—- apperentiy as wellasever. It had worked just 
in my case, producing a perfect cure. | 
gave itto other of my neighbors and friends (for 
miles around) who were camerin from Swelled 
Sauee pReanetion Neuralgia Joints, Burns, 
all of which it cured whos any trouble 
Finding that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate theskin of man further than any other 
ea. it ey to me that it must be good for 
e horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
|), ap 2 in all externa! diseases occurring ip 

that noble animal. 


St.. New 
AACK, STEVENSON & ¢ ~ Chicago. 
Sola by all MAAGK St 60 cents per bottle. 


\ Cancer 


Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
gaged in avery extensive and 
aa agg FB at Rom &,N.Y.,for more thas twen 
year. ousands Of persons cured of this much- 
dreaded » Who came from various parts of he 
orld, ‘ae now living witnesses of his wonde' 
axill in rescuing them from u oye ll ae oy 
ministers,and the d free. 
Write. fora circular, alving full particulars.” "Addre 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. m.i.. Rome, N. Y. 











NEVER-FAILING 


HOWE'S aGuE CURE 


AND TONIC BITTERS. 
$500 REWARD IF IT FAILS TO CURE, 
It will cure permanently Chills, Agues, Sciatica, 
Neuralgia, Debi) all nervous aad riodic dis- 


eases. Every bottle warranted to give perfect satis- 
faction. Price $1, or six bottles $5. Sold by druggists 





Cc. B. HOWE, M. D, Seneca Falls, N. ¥. 








J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work 





FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC, 
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¢#” Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class ef goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church St. 


NEW YORK. 


look about me for cases to try che: effect 0 it e : 


te HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 


NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and. bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 








The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the onl (cagbcen of Merit for Electric 

ppliances at t reat World's Exhibitions 

‘aris, Philadely lia, and elsewhere —and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease. 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree ot 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class Of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and muliifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon en nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
teel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of faint- 
ing, fullness of blood itn the head, feel listless, 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, nd 
subject to fits of ays me ye hy re your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Have you 
been indiscreet in early years and find your- 
self harassed with a multitude of gloomy 
symptoms? Are you timid, nervous, and 
forgetful, and your mind continually dwell- 
ing on the subject? Have you lost confidence 
in yourself and energy for business pursuits ? 
Are you subject to any of the following symp- 
toms: Rest _aeg h a hts, broken sleep, night- 
mare, dreams, pitation of the heart, bash- 
fulness, confus: _ a ey aversion tosocjety, 
dizzjness in the head, dimness of sight, pim- 
ples and blotches on the face aud back, and 
other despondent symptoms? T housands of 
ae men, the middle-aged, and even the 
old, Suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity. Tbousands of females, too, are broken 
down in health and spirits from disorders 
—s to their sex, and who, from false 
ag or neglect prolong their sufferings. 
Why en, further neglect a subject so pro- 
dualive of health and happiness when there 
is at band a means of restoration? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DescRIPTIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, & large Hius 
trated Journal, containing fall particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. (Oop- 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor, Eighth and Vine Sts., COACINNAZS, 0 


amelie 
<< Avoid bogus apellances Claiming elec 

tric qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 

distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 
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MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. W: Tro Y. 
Fifty years established. “Caunew Bi ELLA and 
HIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
atent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY 


Manufacture a re HURON B 
Special attention given to C 
Ge” Illustrated Catalogue sent 


BUCKEYE oett FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
@jarme, Farms, ete. FULLY 


echt Freee VANDOUSZEN & WIPE, Cleetn e"* 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


b d Bells for py 
RCADEMIER, ~ = prion Lint and Circulars sen 





Bells. 
BELLS. 

















HENRY McOHANE & co. 
BALTIMOR<, Ma, 
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INQUIRE’ FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE €0.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
PINE FINISH. 


Showroom,{3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


“THE WHITE’ 


SEWING MA- 
CHIN Eis the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple incon- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 
noiseless. [tis almost 
impossible tor other 
machines to sell in 
directcompetition 
with the WHITE. 
Agents Wanted 
oyely for terms to 

bite Sewing Ma- 
oe Ce., Cleves 
and, O. 














=) 








Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest practical 


utility, convenience, comfort, elegance! 
buying any other, please write us fer description, 
special terms, etc. ERIE CHAIR CO., Erie, Pa 


AAROMETERS. 


CK, Manufacturing Opticians, 921 
B Ua., invites your special attention to 
aled stock of Micr 


obpoctacios ana Eye aces Ther- 
momevers, and and er Meteorological Instruments, at 
any ~ al 


uced prices. 

ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL ORDER 

FOR SIX DOLLARS 
we will send by mail UNE-HALF DOZEN of our 
CELEBRATED CHARTER OAK CITY 
SHIRTS, 

unlaundried, gueranteed perfect, and unexcelled by 
aoy ebirt in the market. ade of firat quality Wam- 
suttea moelin and fine pure linen. 3-ply Bosoms, in 
two ty Neck Bands finished for VUollar Stud. 
Bosoms for Stad, Cuffs or Cuff Bands for 
Studs. or al! with Buttons, as desired. 

Give size of Collar, lensth of arm. Measure (€rm 
extended, forearm to the izont) from center of back 
of neck, around éibew, to knuckle-bone of | 
finger. "Al directions’ “7 to finish ms, 

JLLOUGH & KOB ’ 
Shirt Menutacturers, Hartferd, Conn. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Warehouses: 
and 8&7 John sSt., New York 
and 197 Lake &t., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
OMPs, 
Hydraulic Kams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1882 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
1867. Vienna, Aus in 1873, 


Before 








Illustrated Catalogue mailed 



















Branch 


tria, 
and Centennial Exhibition, 
1876. 


ipteation Geld \ Warel 





}, $8, $10, 
ron 





tory, 3% Broadway, N. ¥ 


WORWEGIAN nual 





on; 
da 
3 1s 

th. 
we, and 
ef in the 


pain. 
it Contains No Poisonous, Drugs. 


Cleanses the 


ae 


ine, CLEA 


fafls to gtve reli 


omach withogt harm 


an excellent Wash for Sore Mouth; 
and partfics ¢ 


, hard flakes of offensive matter, 80 





tw It never 





their discharge without difficulty ot 
PRICE, $1. 


It soon alleys all Soreness and Infammati 


softens the dry 
Teeth, Hardens the Gums. 
All its propertics are 


Can be taken into the St 


most obstinate cases of 


CATARRH 3: 


Ask your Druggist AES I A tb. A 


N. B, PHELPS, Proprietor, 
No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


HEALING. 





FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 
__ 25 Walker St,, near Church St., N.Y. 





BUFFALO SCALE CO,’S 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List of 
Scales, of all Kinds and Sizes. 


Buffalo Scale Co., 


BUFFALO, N. Y 


NEW SUMMER COOK. 


THE SAFETY 


HOT-BLAST 
OIL STOVE... 


DOES NOT HEAT THE meson. 
Perfect for all kinds of Cooking and Heating Irons. 
Always ready and reliable. 


The most satisfactory Stove made and the 
Cheapest. 
{Rend for circulars. 


WHITNEY & HALL M’F’G CO., 
1123 Chestnut 8t.. Philadelphia. 


SEA-SIDE LOTS below LONG BRANCH, 


THESE BUILDINGS fy Sate 
on $275 


2Ge 


BEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
G. Duryee, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 
Or 146 E. State Street, Trenton, W. J. 














{echers 


E 1 HORSMAN ' nag 


The Boss Mill of America 


HAS NO SUPERIOR. 


Grand Centennial Prize Medal and Diploma, 








Circular and Price-Liet Free. 
LEONARD & SILLIMAN, Bridgeport. Conn. 





PIAAUS Gene gemmen bien | pric. “8, RAs ING 


ASS e Beatty's latest Newspape . Tall = (sent free) 
vfore bpving P ano or Organ. Read my latest circular. 


arwest prices ever given. ng | a 
WARK Dan’! fF. Beatty, Washington, N 7 URGANSNS 


YALE VERTICAL MILL. 
Iron Frame; French Burr; Self-oil- 
ing; Self-feeding ; Long "Bearings; 

Adjustuble-balanced; Best ar- 
ranged, made, and finished; cheap- 











Send for Circular. Ps ALE IRON WORKS. New 


HAVEN, Conn., 0.8 








teate and 


Patented May voth, 1676 


The Patent Self-Acting Cow Milker M'f¢ Co. 


Every one who owns a cow should have one of our wonderful Milkers. 
Sent free to any part of the United States on receipt of $2. Send for our 
ayy Pamphiet on the Cow, containing sectional views of a 


cow's 


bag dissected and sctentifically eee, by Dre. White and 
Wilson of this city. Sent free to any addre 


GEO. E. ‘KING, President, 


Office. 575 Broadway, New York. 





BLAKE'S STONE 4 
Yor $.3t 


tT?” ALL STONE "One SHERS Dn 
jaws actuated by a revolving shaft 





makers and users of such BL be held acco 


LAKE CRUSHER “CO. “New Haven, Conn. 


Se vaemery convergent 
and ‘fy-wheel, | are infringements on our patent, and 





EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
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ie PRE-EMINENT ¥FOR 


THE DESK OF THE AGE. 


A Marvel of Beauty and Convenience. 

The Cabinet Office Secretary! Unique, Practical? Beautiful ! 
‘This celebrated desk is now in use in the principal cities 
of this country and Europe. Its great ouger iority over all other 





























desks is apparent at a glance. Its capacity is double that of 
any other desk occupying same floor space. ‘he whole 
space is 80 ingeniously utilized that ample accommodation 


is afforded for the most voluminous business, Its symmetrical 
desizn and elegant finish render it appropriat» for either 
office or drawing-room. One hundred compartments, of 
varied construction and dimensions. Forty pigeon-holes in 
right-hand door, filled with our patent filing-boxes Every 
portion of the desk within reach of tne operator as seated 
at the writing-table Letter-box in center of left-hand door, 
with an opening outside for reception of mail during ab- 
sence. Constructed of Black Walnut, solid, compact, and 
designed for the use of a lifetime. One key Closes the entire 
desk, wuratehed in three sizes and in two diflerent 


r 
i ie Ar An opoortunity is now offered for the purchase of this 
Bat desk on the installment plan. Reduced rates for 
cash. For full particulars enclose 3-cent stamp to 
THE WOOTON DESK CO (Designers and Manufacturers). ett Be olis, Ind. 
Circulars and full information furnished on application, by T.G. SELLEW, 111 Fulton Street, 
-¥. ” Agent for New York and vicinity. 















SPENCERIAN 





iy 20 Numbers, of superior En- 
giish make, suited to every style of 
writin A ‘Sample of each — 
py mali. on receipt of 25 C 
sk your peassener tor The 
Spencerian 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Oo. 
NEW YORK. 


STEEL 
PENS. 











GET THE BEST. 


Przthsteating the great depression of business,the SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY made 
and soid 





MORB THAN IN AN 
282, 812 Machines in 18] J—serxc 20, 496 VioUS YEAR. 
PRICES REDUCED $30 ON EACH STYLE OF MACHINE. Send for Circular. 


The public are warned against a counterfeit machine. made after an old abandoned model of our Ma- 
chine. To get a genuine “ SLINGER SEWING MACHINE,” buy only of our authorized Agents, and see that 
each Machine has our Trade-Mark stamped on the arm. 


THE SINGER M’F’G CU., Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 


WINCH] 


PRE 


N. Y. 


STER REPEATING FIRE ARMS, 











~Large Reduction iz in Prices May 1st, 1878. 






Model ". Model "7. 


Sporting Kifle, Octagon Barre!..?23 00 #27 00 
o a ” 23 00 27 00 35 00 
“ Round 22 00 25 00 200 
I ov dda nins ontceicntes.c6des 20 00 24 00 27:00 


(#~ Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


Can STONE IN THE BLADDER, 


THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


TAKE THE PLACE OF THE SURGEON’S KNIFE. 


WM. C. WOLFF, of Point Coupee Parish, La., bas recently 
received astonishing and perfect relief from these Waters 
inacaseof SFONK INTHE BLADDER, after his condition was 
pr nced hope! by his dical advisers. A Stone placedin a 
glass of the Water dissolved to a fine dust in three hours. 

This case, fully reported and well attested, will be sent to and 


"THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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